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PRICE 
FOURPENCE 
Stamped Edition, 5d. 


ding i te places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
Mees than Three Months, and 1s snee y e received Ba %, Qus Malaquais, Paris, or at ti shhig Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London ' 
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AOCIETY OF ARTS, Adelphi, London.— 
CAL TREATISE on the various Departments 
Sr BITION, which shall set forth the peculiar 
derived 9 “each by the Arts, Manufactures, 

he C 
eof the Country name of the Socicty, the large MEDAL 
best, and the Society’s small édal and 100. for the 
Objects Exhibited in the Section of 


and Produce 
d 235i. fo r the best, and a small Medal and 102. 
vor yo Tre: atise on the Objects Exhibited in the 
fees achive 


“§ 251. for the best, and a small Medal and 10l. 

or the A ee Mes t, Treatise on the Ubjects Exhibited in the Section 
H Sedal and 23 for the best, and a small Medal and 100. 
d best, Treatise on the Objects Exhibited in the 


e Arts. 
must coouny, 08 nearly as possible, eighty pages of 


Bridgewater Treatises. 

will a aware its large Medal and 25 guineas for 
General Trea’ upon the Exhibition, treated commer- 
politically, and statistical , and small medals for the best 

on Special or Class of O! ijects: Exhibited. 

‘ul Treatises are to be the property of the Society 

ould the Council see fit, they will cause the same to be printed 
plished, awarding tothe author the nett amount of any 
which may arise , the publication after the payment of 


rom Treatises are to be written on foolsca Tr, 
The ey the usual manner, and deliver Ms Nhe 
fociety’s House ner or = ‘the THIRTIETH 0 OF NOVEMBER, 

addressed to Geo: di: 


irove, tary, from whom 
"1 lars may 
= Per order of the Couneil, 
June 1, 1851. 


AXTON TESTIMONIAL.—_A MEETING 
of the Sabeeriiews will be held at the SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
Jom-street, Adelphi, on THURSDAY, the 10th of July, at Twelve 
pdlock, te consider ran “offer made by the Coalbrookdale Iron Com- 
pany to an Iron Statue of Caxton, provided the funds 
subscribed can be increased to a cient amount; and, 
event of the proposal being adopted, to determine the best 

of carrying the same into effec’ 

HENRY CULE, Hon. Secretary. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LON DON. 

—His Guace tHe Duke oF pavousnsan, Press of the 

ety, has kindly d poy at Chis- 

to be opened for bxWEDITK ort the Visitors to the 

Gantens att tthe NEXT EXHIBITION, on SATURDAY 

of JULY. Baty Se are issued to the orders of Fellows o 

price 5a.; or at the Garden, in the 
Sul a 7a. 6d, ‘ach bes then also only to 

ety Fellows of the Society. 
heir "addressee 


@ residents in the country, who wil 
i that Office an autho. 


to Vice- » 21, 
, the 17th of July, = 
to procure Tick “ y, may obtain No official orders for 


5.B—No Tickets will be that aa Regent-street on the day of 


les étrangers qui yy se ry des billets 
= jn erent en obtenir & a 
Ambassade ou & leur Ag 
VEAIVILEOE < OF FELLOWS.—Each Fellow of the Society has 
free personal an bo these Exhibitions without a ticket. He 
lly friend with Admissi 





GEORGE GROVE, Sec. 








forward 








attend personally, a 
4 resident in the family, may sepcoens 


with an 1) eee Ticket on which the 





OODENOUGH HOUSE, EALING, 
Ten DDLESEX— The terms of 1 old-established BOYS’ 
0OL are moderate. The founded on that with- 
= all Lr eS be in "the end 
found Sows les. The house is a noble mansion, and 
the grounds cons: arte inclosure of several acres. A Pree 
tas, "itheerdpied’ View of ‘the 's late address ie y Pupils. ands a 


rofitless, namely, 


w of the Premises, will be forwa 


ing is the dab ieten an the Great Western 





0 ) SCHOOL ASSISTANTS.—RELFE and 
FLETCHER’S ISTERS are NOW OPEN, (ind they 
wales Gentiemnes): to call teamediotely and oeter thal temas 
Nocharge of any say Kind is made Office from 9 to 5 o'clock. 
e 


Cran PUPIL.—In a FIRST-CLASS 
Po TABLISH MENT near Town, where the number of 
Saved to twelve, a pL ngs € > for a Young Lady. 
2 Guiness r annui fislent 1 oe - —— 1 
— fessors of talen! nglish. French, Ger- 


™ 5 iy 
Muse, Singing. and Drawing. A Address “ Litté 
A POPULAR LECTURE is delivered at half- 
o'clock p.m. every THURSDAY, at the PHRE- 
MAL} MUSEUM , 367, Strand, (near Exeter Hall), by J. P. 


E, M.D. Subject next Thu —The diff 
‘hreno! 1, 
tal nei, y considered as tele i 


Museum. Admission 
ey ge ~—weum (late De Ville’s) is open daily from 11 to 4. 


Working MEN'S ASSOCIATIONS IN 
PARIS —w. COMTHOM AM, Esq. {who has just revarned 
ovis months’ vi: has 
RE on hay Histony a PRESENT CONDITION, 
pili of the Society for promoti: ms yore Working Men’s ‘Asso- 
at n Bt. Martin's 1 Hall cal RIDA July 11, at Half-past 
Snnd ickets, 18. enc! at Mr. UPLING’s, 320, 
square and 2 the Central Office, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 




















THE FORTHCOMING 


OTAL ECLIPSE of the SUN, 

sibibited at the Roy AL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
—A POPULAR LECTURE on this subject, ILLUSTRATED by 
a series 7: hemi DIAGRAMS, is given by Dr. Bachhoffner, 
daily at three, and every qvening at nine o'clock, in addition to all 
the other SCLENTIFIC LECTURES, ‘EXHIBITIONS, &e. 


A LECTURER on CHEMISTRY and ANA- 

LYTICAL CHEMIST, in good tice at a la 2 Putte 
Establishment, has = & excellent opening for an ARTICLED 
PUP to whom superior 38 lt es. +s to 
K. K., at Messrs. Faller’s, | 161, Risenp-cteeht, Regent's Park. 


HE LAKE SCENERY OF ENGLAND.— 
The Series of 25 Pictures of ‘THE et A OF THE 
geeieee LAKES,’ painted during the } years by 
B. PYNE, Esq., is now ON VIEW in the ne lage Gallery at 
Ga Graves’, 6, Pall Mall. — —Catalogues One Shilling. Admis- 
sion on presentation of address card. 


ICHFIELD HOUSE, 13, St. James’s-sQuars. 
—GENERAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES of the MO- 
DERN SCHOOLS of ALL COUNTRIES, by living Painters. 
Among the French Ay My orksare here “4 “will 
pe Sew fine 8 Se osa Bon- 
he sabey, se, Sign L. Eugéne Delactotx Gudin, 
Scho} in, Louillier. ‘ones Thuile, Biard, 
Vv . Jean of Lyons, &e. ; ine erlebrated , ty 
the Innocents,’ by Léon Co’ 
the 
& 
| 














et—the ‘Combat of Wild Jy in 
Colosseum, by Leuillier—.and = Pais Se + 4b 
ichopin, of ‘The Divorce of Josephin of the 
i ad i Portraits of Personages who were 
By the Bel, Wan Dutch Painters: Verpeasihoven. Madou, 


Wappers, H. 
= ne 





tel, Waid: even- 

and the nal ce Waldrop 8 icture of The Death of 

¥. Nelson; by iitegeneper intended to be p! in Greenwich Hos- 

P By the German Painters: Schrader, Weyde Spain, Hermann 
= pee Pe, Max Schmidt, Steffeck, k, R. de Baux, Pohl, P 


Nerenz, Jacob, Menni a 4 peli, Gaertner, 
Ebel Bichbos, Hasenclever, Becker, & ines 


ae y Italian, Rica. Swiss, and other Foreign 


Among those of the English School are pens of the finest Works 
by the living Painters of acknowledged talent. 
Admittance, ONE SHILLING. 

Opon on Mondays from 11 to 6 o'clock ; and in > Beenie of 
the eranine day, lighted ‘with gaa from @ go 11 otloe all the 
| le the week, Open from 11 o'clock, a.m. intl & 8 in the 

SEASON TICKETS will be issued sau July 10th, en 
the Bearer to Free Admission ev: 9 oelock inthe = Siiine 
ing, for the purposes of Study, at 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, A _ for Public 
and Private _ exnibitions Pain 
jwceege hy 


the same; Oxy. oven ond | — are Te Minne 
er ee pe po 


Be eaten, wee ek nals Wo 
sates of 
Royal Polytechnic institution, London, 


A NCIENT and MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 
> ee Cc. R. TAYLOR, 2, Tavistock-street.,C ‘0 
ly announces to Connoisseurs and the Pub! 
that he he ba 4 @ very extensive Collection of the above Articles, 
many rare and valuable specimens of An 
which selections Gene ost oderate 
jons may on most moderat 
fine Proofs and 


several Pattern Pi: Numis 
nets, &c. &c. Articles forwarded to ony part of th 


of 
val, on a reference being gue “Collections f 
pleted. and every inf P P 
communications add das above. 


OPYRIGHT.—At a PUBLIC MEETING of 
Bri hatin By Publishers, ioners, and others 





rr yy H 
Models of Steam f 
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epee 


inte 
RetaN bp agtty eld at the Hanover-equare Rooms, on 
The following Resolutions were agreed to by a large majority :— 
Court of 
jects of 
Copyright Act; 
by Foreign States of the C vright 
ore! 0 
Act. " 


Stat: 
i BRITIS 
in an eH ne adjustment 0 ISH and FO- 
uesday, the 1st uly instant, 
BIR spwane yn an LYTTON, Bart., in the Chair. 
1st. That this Meeting views with .—— —~4 y J- fe ed est 
sion of oe Court of Hess, poversing | 
Exchequer, hereby dec 
resident abroad are Ren deci to itish Boe. 
a State wi 
rove ex: ‘had such decaom, i Rani 
all its ments, whilst it removes a 
Moved by Mr. Hen: 
Beconded be y the fer Dr. PHorthington. 


2nd. That this Mesting constiers | tee a, ~t to be of ¢ pt 
national interest and importance ito devclv 
mining the meaning of the law thereon ought edt olve on a 
Ces hers the daa “nt therefor shania a satiofestory'adjestenent | 
and adop' 
<a ae law, as pel as to LPs by public cubseription for the re- 
” Moved 1 Beovnted te Mr. Ecos Creikel Cruikshank, 





3rd, nada im the epinien of thie Meeting. an appeal against the 
decision of the Court of Error, in the case of “ i aed v. J errs 
should be forthwith h mode to the House of Lords. That in 
event 0! oepeem ¢ the House of sans being unsuccessful, = 
plication be made “os e Legis! re for § Deciareters fi to de- 
termine the validite: of fo dates to Copyright in this country, 
with the view of removing present uncertainty of the law, and 
thus *Sfioved by Me Hkjgation on = = subject. 


0 “Wiliam 
Seconded by ier b, 4 m liam Howitt 
Conasnniantioas to be ad 
ar ARLES STEVENS, Hon. Sec. 








UPIL WANTED.—WANTED, by the Head 
Master of a Grammar School in one of the Middle Counties, 

a YOUNG GENTLEMAN as a PARLOUR BOARDER, to read 

with a very advanced pupil. Terms moderate.—Apply, Rev. A. B., 


58, Cobourg-street, Plymouth, 
—The LECTURE- 





ECTURER WANTED 
SHIP of i TURAL PurLosorsy in the GLASGOW 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION being Vacant, applications for 
the situation will be received by the Secretary on or before the 
28th of July, 1851. GEO. GOOD, Secretary. 


ONTINENTAL TOUR.—A Gentleman, con- 

versant with literary and philosophical subjects, and expe- 
rienced in Alpine travels, is about to oe a Pedestrian Tour 
through Switzerland, and wishes to take CHARGE of a YOUNG 
GEN ag a desirous of obtaining a LL. “fade Coginswtsl 








given and requi ress, H. D. P., 
care of Mr. W. Nortuwoop, 6, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, 
J. DENT has REMOVED from 82 to 61, 
STRAND, (being 21 doors nearer to Charing-cross. and 
directly opposite Bedford-street,) and solicits an inspection of his 
cxteneave STOCK of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES 


LOCKS, as above, also at 33, Coekspur-street, and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 


{EOL OG Y.—Persons wishing to become 
uainted pny be tle tated by meena ——_ of Science wa lee 
ies greatly 


their stu 

tions, which hich can be hd ny id vee, rng, or 

Gui apene each, arranoad and sold b; ie PEN ANT, ( lncrelosict 
A Golletion n for I Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
on Geology, contains 900 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabinet, 

RALS wi ich are the components of rocks, or occasionally 


| in them: Agate, Jo Garnet, 
lornblende. Augite. Asbestus, F falc, Tour- 
us 8 uor, Selenite, 


alin yta, Strontia, Salt, 
Bulphor, jambago Ming 
Met ALLIC OF Es: ES :—Lron Man ese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
mony, 
t —— Gneiss Mica-slat: Gayiate.. Porphyry, 


RO! oat} 
Serpentine, Bandstones, Limesto: 

rpentine, from the ‘Llandeilo, Wenlock, 1. low, Devonian, 
arneees, aw . Chalk, Pinstic clay, London 


Lias, Oolite 
oi TENNANT iT gives F bittvare m INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
potion of of Mine! in ilustrated +4 


te 
Somwirite Sida MODELS, 


EB “DONDON AND go 
Circular Notes for £10 each, for the use of 
the Continent. These 














Vand, Becton 
WW: GIL 








Bessie 
e Stationers. 
fhiyae 1 

3; at Hyde Park ; and of all 








ORTH BRITISH REVIEW No. aoe _ 
Tada, fohits Seve AP eta 8 
iano : ton, Adams & Co. , Paternoster-row ; Edinburgh, 
OFFICIAL CATALOGUE..-The SECOND 
“an salt ig the addi mot INDE iussta, 
re be Ea dal 
‘M. CLOWES & 
Bockoiiers in f own 1 Country. 
: Now ready, uniform with the Synopsis, 
ART Il. of HUNTS HANDBOOK TO 
THE EXHIBITION Ry ings CATALOGUES, price 
be completed in 10 Parts, price 6d. each. This work is 
80 that every enabled at once to fini the 
article and i —— a correct account of its characteristics 
Rees Wholeale Stationers. 
satan | hi Puyde Pan Park; and ofall 
HREE VOLUMES ‘the ONE PENNY.— 
onps OHIGINGT seer CONOMIC LipRARY PLA ’L AN, 
a Sa000 000 WK LUMES. yi KH Tue BEST NEW 
WORKS OF TH DAY in "in the utmn eon Suburban and 
country 8u! bers 


Non-subseri' 
ont free on_receipt of two ay 
, Lamb's Conduit-street (Post-office). 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &e. 


Be ecaney & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LON DON, re- 
pectfully y enanente to I~ ~¥ = and Gentlemen en desirous oareae 
ti that 
ih ng itera eo locena and expedi tiously PRINTING. Books, 
PAMPHLETS, &c, H. can secure for Works printed by 
them the advantage of being published uy ¢ pod first London Houses. 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Blackwood fe agnetns, § £317 6 
&ec., on good paper, well pressed 
1,000 Ditto : 510 0 
d free) to an rt of the Kingdom. cimens 
veTyee with TN TRUCTION TO AUTHORS for ca — | 
the extent and cost of manuscripts when printed, &&., transwitt 
on receipt of Four Postage-stam ps. 
*x* A VACANCY for an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE, 


« et OD mpegs 











4, South-square, Gray's Inn, 
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YDE HOUSE, W INCHESTER. aii 
Dr. BEHR, Professor of German in Winchester College, 
assisted by a resident Master, who is experienced in tuition, and 
who has taken high honours at the Guiversity of Cambridge, 
ag undertaking the EDUCATION of a limited number of 
upils, the Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen, with a view to 
repare them fur the Public Schools or any of the various Pro- 
essions. 

His System of Instruction will be’ a comprehensive one, in- 
cluding—1, The Classics and Mathematies—in which the Pupils 
will be thoroughly well grounded, according to the most approved 
methods ; 2, ‘he Modern Languages—to which especial attention 
will be AK and for the on of which more than ordinary 
advantages are afforded ; The usual Branches of an English 
Education—all or any of Which may be made more or less pro- 
minent in the plan of study. as may be deemed desirable in any 

rticular instance ; 4, A Military Class will receive instruction 

Fortification, Drawing, Fencing aud Military Tactics. 

Particular regard will be given to the inculeation of the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England; a i to the formation of 
correct habits of deportment. No p will be spared to promote 
the health and domestic comfort of the. Panties matters to which 
their restricted number will also materially conduce. 

The House and Grounds are commodious, and situated in one of 
the healthiest parts of Winchester. 

Dr. Beur is furnished with the most unexceptionable references, 
including several Neblemen, Divnitaries of the Church, and indi- 
viduals of high standing in society. 

TERMS. Per annum. 
If under twelve years of pa seeeee 50 Guineas, 
If above twelve years of age . . 60 Guineas, 

No Extras, except Books and Medical. Attendance. A Quarter’s 
Notice ifrequired before the removal of a Pupil. 

The School WILL OPEN on the ist of August. 


GERMAN PIANIST.—A _thoroughly-edu- 

cated Musician has a few hours disengaged, which he 
wishes to employ in a Family or respectable School as TEACHER 
of the PLANUPORTE and SINGING. As hespeaks French and 
German fluently, he will, if it is desired, make either of these 
languages the medium of imparting the lessons. The highest 
references will be given—Address M. M., at P. Rotanpi's, 20, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


Ht HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TREATMENT of P APIENTS on the HOM@OPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. 

Sx ipported by 9 tne Contributions. 
President—-The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., 39, Old Change. 

The Hospital is open for the reception of the necessitous poor 
suffering from acute disease. (Gratuitous advice is also given to 
Out patients. The Medical Officers of the Hospital are in attend- 
ance daily. Hours of admission, for Out-patients, from half-past 

ven to Nine o'clock, and for In-patients, from Eight to half-past 
Nine o'clock, in the Morning. 

In-Patients (in Hospital), July2 . 

Our-Patients— 
In attendance during the week ending duly s 
New cases in same week.. 65 
Received from commencement (Oct. 16, 1850) .... 2,673 

Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the 
Treasurer, by the Honorary Secretary : Drummond & Co. Charing- 








cross, and ‘Glyn & Co. Lombard- avert, Bankers ; or at the Hospital. 


LLIAM WAKNE, Hon. Sec. 
_% Gresham- street West. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO ‘PUBLISH. 

—HOPE & CO., Printers and Publishers, 16, Great Marl- 
borough: street, Lond: on, undertake the PRINT ING and PUR- 
LISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, &c., with 
the utmost expedition, and greatly under ‘the usual charges, Esti- 
mates and every requisite information furnished gratuitously in 
course of post. Gentlemen will save NEARLY ONE-HALF by employ- 
ing Horr & Co 


EEVE & NICHOLS, PRINTERS and 
LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every description of work 
connected with Letter-press and Lithography, inthe best style. and 
at moderate charges. [lustrations of subjects in Natural History, 
Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Architecture, &¢, lithograp red 
from Nature or from Dr awings, by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of science, and printed in black or colours. 
Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c., completed for publication with 
artistic correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed 
with one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method adopted 
in Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 
B. —Estimates given for printing and lithography on the most 
reasonable scale. 
_ Heatheoek- court, 414, Strand, 


> 
RIT ISH SHELLS.—R. Damon, of W ey yymouth, 
has directed his attention to the above branch of CONCHO- 

LOGY, and favoured by the prolitic nature of the Dorsetshire 

and neighbouring coasts, is enabled to offer carefully-named col- 

lections at the following very moderate prices :— 

100 Species, eieieaael onan es sdigpincrts naeee, £212 6 

200 ditto 6 6 0 

300 ditto 212 0 

400 ditto 

R. D. has an opportunity for | procuring many of the rare British 
Shells. Specimens safely transmitted by post. 


REPARED COLLODION 

GRAPHY.—HORNE, THORNTHWAITE & WoOoD, 
Opticians, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London, beg to announce 
that they have arranged with Mr. Arc ner, the inventor of the 
Collodo-lodide of Silver, for the instantaneous production of 
Negative and Positive Pictures on Glass, for a age supply 
of the above, prepared by himself. Price per oz. — Pure 
Pyrogallic Acid, and every Chemical and Preparation Kn dd for 
Photography. 


7 , y + al 

R ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
y a rhese celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
3dinehes, possess sufficient power to show c learly Jupiter’s Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the sost ar ee an and tourist. Price 358.; or sent through 
the post at The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
iece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
tars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 in ches, to contain the 


Poole a 20 28.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 








for PHOTO- 








yr tenn COUNTIES RAILWAY.—The 
ttention o ~ HEADS and CONDUCTORS of CLUBS 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, FRIENDLY SOCIBT TE he Ag ~ 
invited to the recently published ILLUSTRATED GUIDE of 
this Kailway. The Company is prepared to arrange for the con- 
veyance of parties to any of the places of historical note or interest 
described in it, by the ordinary or by special Trains, at very re- 
duced Fares. Terms and further particulars to be had by appli- 
ation to the Coaching Superintendent, Bishopsgate Station. 
THE GUIDE to be had at any of the Stations, price 13. 





_— (Jury 5 »’5] 








SECTION FINE ARTS—CLASS 30 
{REEN & FAHEY’S FOLDING DRAW. 


ING MODELS, New Senigs, Puain, for Beginners, One 
Guinea (in Box cou.plete), of Cottages, Churches, Bridges, ‘lowers, 
replacing Geometrical Solids by forms of Buildings from simple 
out.ine to the coloured representation of real objects, giving in- 
creased interest, and enabling the Pupil to sketch at once from 
Nature. Their compactness and portability render them invalu- 
able to Private Families, Schools and Drawinc Masters. Single, 
frow 78 6d. each: Elem ventary Series, 2 guineas ; Advanced ditto, 
3 guineas. Sold by Messrs: ACKERMANN, Row ney, Winsor & New- 
ton, Newman, &c, &. 


r as GREA’ [ EXHIBITION, CRYSTAL 
sACE,. Class FINE AKTS.—GREEN & FAHEY’S 
FOL pind DR. AWING MODELS, New Series. Plain, for Be- 
me. Une Guinea (in Box complete), of Cottages, Churches, 
svidges, Towers, replacing Geometrical solids by forms uf Build- 
ings trom simple outline to the Coloured Kepresentations of real 
Ubjects, giving increased interest, and enabling the Pupil to sketch 
at once from nature, Their compactness and portability render 
them invaluable to Private Families, Schools, aud Drawing 
asters. Single, from 7s. 6d. each ; Elementary Series, 2 Guineas; 
advanced ditto, 3Guineas, Sold by Messrs. Ackermann, Rowney, 
Winsor & Newton, Newman, &c. 








= Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
LL THE NEW BOOKS may be read in suc- 
cession at BULL'S SELECT LIBRARY, for ONRGUINEA 
A YEAR. Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards have the 
New Books deliv ered at their residences in London and its vicinity 
free of charge.—BULL’S NEW LIBRARY CLRCULAR, post- 
free to denn sdivenell Mr. Butt, 19, Holles-street, 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 

NE HUNDRED COPIES of EDWARDES’ 
PUNJAB, Two Hundred Copies of Lavengro, Eighty Copies 
of the Stones of Venice, One Hundred Copies of The Lion Hunter, 
and a proportionate supply of the Lives of Chalmers, Southey, The 
Queens of Scotland, &c.; also of Merkland, Nathalie, stuart of 
Dunleath, Alton Locke, and other leading Works of Fiction, are 
in circulation at MU DIL’S SELECT LIBR. ARY, 28, Upper King- 
street, Bloomsbury-square. Single Subscription, One Guinea per 
annum ; First-Class Country Subscription, T'wo Guineas and up- 
wards, according to the number of volumes required. A Prospec- 

tus will be forwarded on application. 


hN ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN 


Acents, and Acrnts to the Rovan Ac ADEMY, 





ForEIGN 
No.7, Old 


Jewry, beg to re wre) the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they | 


continue to receive Consignments of Objec ts of Fine Arts, Baggage, 


&c.,from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom | 


House, &c.; aud that they unde rtake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on Spp lication = their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. nu, No. Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs ‘establishe d upwards "Of fifty ae Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the Musée Royal. 


L=°X NARD & PEIRCE, Avcriongsrs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, poewes. U.S. 

*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 

NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 





Sales by Auction. 
The Library of Books on Natural History of the late GEORGE 
GARDNER, Esq., Director of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Ceylon. 


[": J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

t his Great ee, a Lae street, Covent-Garden, on 
FRIDAY, lth of July 1 o'clock, A GENERAL GOL- 
LECTION of BOOKS “oy D NATURAL HISTORY, but chiefly on 
Botany, by most of the modern Authors of repute; also a select 
Cabinet of Minerals and other objects of Natural History, and 
some Bird Skins from the Himalaya, 

My fay be Viewed on T hursday, and Catalogues had. 


Library of a Clergyman, and Important MSS. 
gt tant & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 


rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 

Piccadilly, on MONDAY, July 7, and ‘three following days, 
the VALUABLE LIBRARY of a CLEKGYMAN, consisting of 
a capital selection of Books in Theological and General Literature, 
Modern and Best Editions of the Works of Standard Authors in 
fine condition, many in handsome bindings ; amongst the Mss. 
are a very important volume, consisting of Unpublished Works of 
Wicliffe and Hampole, am ost interesting mé anuscript on vellum ; 
the ~ graph and Unpr ablis hed Diary of Arthur Annesley, Earl 
of Anglesey ; also numer ly Charters and Deeds, from the 
13th to ‘aie 17th San pee ating to Berks, Derbyshire, Essex, 
Herefordshire. Mid x, Norfi Northamptonshire, Notts, 
shropshire, Stafford: hire (140 relate to this county), Suffolk, Wilts, 
Yorkshire, &c. and having reference to the following Royal person- 
ages aud celebrated families, viz. Henry Edward L, Richard 
11. (about the Kentish Rebels), Thomas P ajitagene, Earl of Lei- 
cester, John Duke of Brittauy,-lames VL. of Se ytland, Mary meen 
of Scots, Sir J. Lourchier, Sir W. Estefeld, Sir J. De "Wyghall, Sir 
K. Bradshaigh, Sir J. Crumwell, Sir W. Aston, and many others. 

Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Vy TIND and WEATHER. it proposed to 
publish. a Weekly Record of the Wind and Weather, from 
England, Ireland and Scotland. 

¢ to contribute Weekly Statements of 

Lag al localities, pre-paid, to Mr 
Goswell-street, Loudon, will 


a very large number of place 

Persons who will be 

the W ind aud W 

J. T. Gopparp, Telesce 

oblige the advertiser hy Fae nd 
The Journal will not be published unless a large number of 

week weekly contributors ¢ ant be obtained. 





Just published, by Longman & Co, London, 


TABULAR VIEW of the PRINCIPAL 
FOSSILIFEROUS DEPOSITS of the BRITISH ISLEs, 
prepared originally for the use of the Pupils of Messrs. Nesbits® 
Agricultural, Chemical, and Scientitie Academy, Kennington. 
By HN MORRIS, B.GS 
Price, in a large Sheet for mounting, 18. ; in ‘Pamphlet form, 18. ; 
in Pamphiet form, with Geological Map, 6s, 6d. 


*4* The Pamphlet interleave d forms an excellent Note-book for 


Stud lents attending Geological Lee tures. 
THE F LORA i 0 MO P'ATHICA. 
By EDWARD HAMIL TON, M.D. F.LS. 
Each Part coutaining 3 beautifully coloured tllustrations of 
Plants used as Homeopathic Remedies by Mr. Henry Sowrrsy, 
Assist, Curator uf the Linnean Society. 





y ready, price 38. Nea. Land 2 








————_—* 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No came 
is published THIS DA + CLEXyn, 
~ 
I. GARDENING. 
IL. SCOTLAND, BEFORE THE REFORMATION, 
Ill. TRAVELLING IN NORTH AMERICA ~ ANNpx, 
TION—FREE TRADE—SLAVERY, ' 
IV. DUKES OF URBINO, 
V. WALPOLE AND MASON. 
VL. ORIGEN’S PHILOSOPHOUMENA, THE 
POPES. 
VIL BADHAM’S EURIPIDES, 
VILL. RUBRIC versus USAGE. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, ts 
HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. No, CLX. and XCTy, » for JULY, 
ART. ] eee OF WOMEN, 
2.—ELECTRO-BIOLO 
3 —EXTINCTION OF. SLAVERY. 
4.—THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 
5_THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
6.—THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM, 
7 EXPLAN ATIONS ON EDUCATION, 
8.—ORGANIC BSFORM. a 
Le Spectre Rouge— rare 8 in Central Sin Machiavelli ani 
ship~-Critical and Stiscellaieous Notices, 4 “m0 City 
Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, 


HE FREEMASONS’ yeni 
M AGAZINE and KEVIEW, No. VL. isn 
: Persecution of Free onry, by the Editor ee oh 
lations ofa Square, by Dr. Cee we Sketches— Historia) 


— Dis Panera 
Ceremonies, Br. Marshal Soult. c. A G. L. Reports; ss 
G. Conclave and Sup. Council 33 Degree, —< — ict) 
a ee igs and Colonial Masonic Intellig 

ondon : RK. Spencer, Masonic Publisher, S14, “fligh Holbom; 
eal sold ‘by all Beokaeliers 


is day, rice 78. 6d. 
No. 101 [APRIL to JULY, 1851,] of THE 


BPINSURGEH | NEW PHiLOSOPHICAL 


OURNAL, 
Conducted oy Professor JAMESON. 

Contents:—Theory of Development in the Scale of Being, asd 
duced from Palxontological Evidence—On Changes of the ‘inh 
Sir Roderick Impey Murchison—General and special Apophthegms, 
by Dr. R. G. Latham—On the Connexion between the Colour and 
Magnetic Properties of Bodies, by Richard Adie, Esq.—Com 
of the Objective Glasses of Microscopes, by J. Lawrence Smith, Bs, 
—On the Currents of the Atlantic, and the Existence of the North- 
West Passage—Optical Examination of American Micas, by B 
Silliman, jun., M.D.—On yn oo ahagnetion, by ere. 

jay—On Gaoutchoue, by Mr. Brock —On Impressions of Kain 
Drops, by Sir Chas. Lyell, F.R.S., £a.—On the Solar Eclipse of 
1851, by G. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal—On an Incrustation ¢ 
Black | “Oxide of aeomanens. by John Davy, M. wel 
Beds in Skye, by Prof. ward Forbes, -G 
Demonstration of the Ear nhs Rotation, by means ai the | Pout 
lum, by M. L. Foucault—On the Effects of Local Influences upm 
the Vormation of Strata, by Mr. Oscar Fraas—On the Thermotic 
Effect of the Compression and Expansion of Air, by Prof. Piazi 
Smyth—On the “kA between the yey oe a rature and 
Volume of Gases, by W. Petrie, Esq., C. E he Genenj 
Distribution of ledine—On the Titermitting Brine Springs ¢ 


EARLY 











issingen, by Professor J. D, Forbes—Suggestions to Astronomens 

for the Observation of the Total Eclipse of the Sun, on July % 

1851 — Meteorological and Astrouomical Notices, by Profesm 

Piazzi Smyth—Scientitic Intelligence—List of Patents from Mm 
March to 19th June, 1851. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Lonemet * Co. London. 

is day, No. XV., price 3a. 6d, 
OURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDI 
CINE. Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. 
Contents. 





Modern Scepticism. 

Modern Metaphysics. 

Nature and Treatment of Insanity. 

Process of Thought; or, Electro- Biology. 

On Idiotic Crania, Taiocy. and Cretinism. 

Morbid Anatomy of the Brain in Insanity. 

Instinct and Keason. 

Impulses of the Insane. 

Statistics of Suicide in Fra’ 

Influence of Mental Emotion i in Heart Disease. 

On the Inadmissibility of the Evidence ofa - Landis 

. Notes of a recent Visit to some American Asylums. 
3 Last Sentiments of Suicides. 

ie Syphiliphobia. 

London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


MRS, es ‘8 WORKS ON BOTANY AND GARDEN 
New Editions, Revised and Improved. 


These Volumes contain beautifully Coloured Drawings of 
Seventeen Hundred of the choicest Species of Garden and - "al 
house Plants and Wild Flowers; with Descriptions au 


Directions for Cultivation. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER- GARDEN 


ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. Forty: eight coloured Pinte 
containing upwards of f Three Huudred Figures of the nt 
and interesting Annual ‘een Medium 4to. clot ‘ 


half-bound, morocco, 2. 2s. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER- GARDEN 
In Fifty 


ORNAMENTAL BELBOLS PLANTS, 
coloured Plates, containing above Three Hundred Figures ¢ ah 
most desirable Bulbous Flowers. Medium 4to. cloth, 


bound, morocco, 24 108. G ARDEN 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER- In Ninety cole 


ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS 8 a 
t taining Five Hundred Figu 
“eee 4to. cloth, 31. ; half-bound, morocce, 4 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER. GARDE! x 
ORNAMENT! ah, GREENHOUSE eared Rigu 
red Plates, and containing abou rf 
ia desirable Greenhouse Plants. Medium 4 ¢ 
12. 1s, 6d. ; half-bound, morocco, 2. 


[Spe WILD FLOWERS. I In Sixty , 
ee ty ‘ato. Sopert wt Dee imorocce, 3 


London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-eoract. 
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JOURNAL 


r JULY, is printed from a New Type, and contains— 
Original Contributions. by the Editor. 
Orifew Story by Silverpen (Eliza Meteyard). ; 
And various improvements tending to the greater entertainment 
of 


Bza cOOK’S 
fo 


aie Numbers arein print. Volumes I. to IV. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


each. 


London: Charles Cook, 3, Raqnuet-court, Fleet-street. 





This day, Number II. price 2d. 


IRESIDE FRIEND. 


mae POPULAR HISTORIAN AND 
F 


Id b di ey A Pict f thi es of 
% hou e studied; / icture 0} e Times 0’ 
History, how, it 8 > 

is XV.; 


jomew’s 


French History—the Merovingian Dynasty ; Saint 
Day; The Berlin Winter Garden; A History of 


jesuitisn—Ignativs Loyola; The Legend of St. Heribalde Ye 


Hermytte ; Life of Toussaint 


L’Ouverture, by a Mulatto; The 


Ladies’ Guild ; Domestic Discomfort ; Peterloo; Q in a Corner, 


ba be. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


HEGREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE ESSAY, 
the Rev. J.C. WHISH, M.A. Adjudicators: Kev. KR. 


,B.D.; Rev. R. Walker, 


M.A. F.R.S.; Donor, Rev. J, A. 


Heertod, D.D. Hanwell College, Middlesex. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Opinions of the Press. 
“Few, we believe, will disagree with us in thinking that Dr. 
in his bold, original, and truly liberal idea, has conferred 
an inestimable benefit on the British public,—nay, the civilized 


large. 


world at 


The first sentiment of joy and surprise at the 


riches in the Exhibition being over, the mind will in the 

of calm retirement turn toa consideration of the serious 

and truly important question,—To what will all this tend? And 
jn the discussion thousands will gladly fly for assistance and in- 
to the Prize Essay itself,— nor will they be disappointed 


jn their expectations. 
columns Must induce many to 


The extracts which will appear in our 
agree with us in thinking, that the 


‘Bmerton Prize Essay’ will, in its intellectual worth, be considered 
a fitting counterpart of the physical wealth contained within the 


Walls of the Palace of Ludustry.”—The Expositor. 
It must be interesting to the Indian Arm 


to kuow that the 


writer of the Essay is the son of a distinguished soldier of that 
amy (Sir W. 8. Whiish), aud_a Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 


the Rev. J.C. Whish, 


A., Incumbent of Trinity Church, 


East Peckha.n, Kent. It is a well thought and well written Essay, 

and the writer has done all justice tu bis subject: he leads us to 

ree every invention or discovery of man, as anew manifestation 
ro ; 


wisdom and 


power of God,—a deeper looking into of his 


Yo consider that the truest honour is God's service, 

the enmity of nations may be turned into mutual esteem, and 

that honour to labour is honour tv the command of God.”—Thz 
ews, 


“To this singularly interesting publication we would most 


earnestly commend all captious 


lepreciators of the Exhibition, 


satistied that if perused by them wich even a moderate share of 
impartiality, it must necessarily dissipate most of their very erro- 


neous objections to the enterprize. 


in his arguments the Essayist 


has revealed an earnestness and intelligence deserving of our 


warmest admiration.”— The Sun. 


“The object of Dr_ Emerton was amiable and patriotic. The 
Essay is a seusible and superior composition.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 
“It is a chaste, succinct, lucid, and devout Essay, sheunting 
inacute aud enlightened observations. in pertinent and Christian 





inan 
The style in which it is penned i 


and philosophic train of thought. 
s simple, terse, and elegaut, and 


thespirit by which it is marked is in union with the character 


and object of the composition. 


It is got up by Longman with ex- 


quisite finish ; and is dedicated by the Donor of the Prize, with 
much propriety and grace, to Prince Albert and the Koyal Com- 
nissioners.”—Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 


Letter to Dr. Emerton from an unsuccessful, although 
highly meritorious candidate, 


“T have this day 


rused the Prize Rssay with care, and admire 


its spirit, and the chaste simplicity with which it is penned. Your 
| ny segs aud ahem f throughout the whole business have 
must A judi us 


ly an 








TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, June 28, contains Articles on 


Asculus rubicunda 
icultural society of England, 
f. Way’s Lecture on Gyp- 
su 


im 
e bloom, singular, by Mr. 
Appl 7 gular, by Mr. 


Atmosphere of plants 
Barometers, to place 

jirds, British Sone, by Mr. Kidd 
judding plums and cherries 
aledonian Horticulturalsociety 
alendar, Horticultural 


mic acid 
Chafcutera at the 


Cherries, to bud 

Churn, American 

Crystal Palace, descriptive re- 
port of the agricultural impie- 
Ments at ‘ 

Devon, climate of 

Dixon s Dovecote and Aviary 

=a companies, by Mr. 


elley 
Drain pipes, kiln for, (with En- 
Sraving) 





Crystal 


Fumigation, Brown's pamphlet 


on 

Game, by the Rev. G. Wilkins 

Glass, rough plate, by Mr, Kidd 
n 


um, Prof. Way o1 
eating by waste steam 


Hydropeltis 
Tron, puint for 


Th 





Labourers, agricultural, by Mr. 
wily 

Larch, rot in, by Mr. Graham 
anure, sewage 

Moth, bark, (with Engraving) 
ushrooms, to grow, by Mr, 
Murray 

National Floricultural Society 

Orchids for the Million, by Mr. 
Wiliams 

Paint for iron hurdles 

Peaches, to force 

Pigs, to fatten 

Piue apples, standard weights 
of, by Mr. Bundy 

Plants aud the atmosphere 

Plants, to dry 

Plums. to bud 

Khododendrons 


Root crop, value of. byMr. Goodiff 


Koses, yellow, by Mr Francis 
Royal South London Society 
Sewage manure 

Shows, country 

steam, waste 

Thermometers, to place 

Tile kiln (with Enzraving) 
Turner's (Mr.) nursery, noticed 
Village clubs, by Mr. Griffin 
Walks, to salt 

Water plants, Messrs. Knight & 


Perry's 
Weather at Dorchester and Chis- 


wic 
Wheat, soil for in America 


e Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 


Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 


Hare-lune, Smithfield, and Liverpool pri 


s, with returns from 


@ Potato. Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 


aud a 
a Bor the week, 


complete Newspaper, with a condensed account of all the trans- 


ORDER »f any Newsvender—OPFICE for Advertise- 
Ments, 5, Upper W cllingtou-street, Covent-garden, Loudon, 





N ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS’S PIANO- 

FORTES for SALE and HIRE.—“ We lately experienced 
much pleasure in tryiug some of the Pianofortes manufactured by 
the house of Cocks & Co, New Burlington-street, London. They are 
chiefly cottages and niccolos. These’pianofortes are remarkable for 
the beauty and equality of theirtone. the facility of their touch and 
their extremely elegant exterior. They bave, moreover. an appear- 
ance of durability which is «holly out of the question in the cheap 
markets, where the public are persuaded into purchasing a pretty- 
looking instrument ata low rate, which, at the expiration of six 
months, is found to be worthless. Not that the instruments of 
Messrs. R. Cocks are dear—on the contrary, they are as cheap as the 
valueless instruments just mentioned, but they have the advantage 
of being firmly and compactly made of the best (and the best 
seasoned) materials, and of keeping well in tune for an unusual 
length of time.”"—Vide Musicul Worid.—A list of prices with draw- 
ings gratis, and postage free. 


ERMAN LITERATURE ~— We have had 
occasion already to notice with praise Professor Klauer- 
K tattowski's German Munual for Self-Tuition, and his German 
Manual for the Yi . Two additional works by the same aceu- 
rate German instructor are now before us: Synop'ied Miniature 
German Grammar, in Twelve Tables, and Klauer a German Exer- 
cises for Beginners (London: Simpkin & Marshall, aud Kolandi.. 
The tables appear singularly full and painstaking, and will be 
found very convenient by way of reference. and to be committed to 
memory. We do not suppose a ore complete analysis could be 
had. ‘The exercises consist of a few simple lessons for translativn, 
containing the application of the tables of syntax. 

The Tublet, June 14, 1851, 
DR. LITTLE'S WORKS ON DEFORMITIES. 
Longman & Co. 

REATISE on TREATMENT of CLUB-FOOT 

and ANALOGOUS DISTORTIONS, with and without SUR- 
GLCAL OPERATION. By W. J. LITLLE, M.D., Fouuder of 
the Royal Orthopaedic Hospital. 

Contents :—Deformities of the Feet, Knees, &c. present at Birth— 
Paralytic Contractions — Distortions from Teething, Worms, 
Spasm, Hysteria. 

TREATISE on ANCHYLOSIS, or STIFF- 
JOINT. Contents :—Contractures from Inflammation, Accidents, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Erysipelas. 


Tus JESUITS: their Rise and Progress, Doc- 
trines and Morality. With numerous Extracts trom their 
own Writers. By 'T. H. USBOKNE, Esq., Author of ‘The Magi- 
cian Priest of Avignon.’ Demy 1smo. price 2s. 
The FEMALE JESUIT; or, the Spy in the 
Family. A True Narrative of recent Intrigues in a Protestant 
Household. Third Thousand. Crown Svo. cloth, with Portrait, 








78. 6d. 

“ Possessed of sterling merit and entrancing interest. It vividly 
narrates an episodal story of real life steeped in the richest hues of 
romauce.”— Wesleyan Review, 

London: Partridge & Oakey, Paternoster-row, and 70, Edgware- 
road (Hanbury & Co, Agents). 


TO TOURISTS. 
EW EDITIONS of Mr. CLIFFE’S WORKS 
pS ON WALES. 

THE BOOK of NORTH WALES. By C. F. 
CLIFFE. Price 5s. with Map and Illustrations. Second Edition. 

“This is not only The Book of North Wales, but the best book 
next to Pennant.”— Archeologia Cambrensis, J uly, 1850, 

THE BOOK of SOUTH WALES, MON- 
MOUTHSHIRRE, and the WYE. By the same Author. New 
Maps and 30 Engravings. 

Also, A NEW TOURIST’S MAP of NORTH 
WALES, with the Mountains, Roads and Rivers carefully laid 
down. By JOHN DOWER, Price 1s. ina case. This is the only 
cheap Map of North Wales. (W. LL. Smith & Son, 136, Strand, and 
the Kailway Stations.) 

Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row ; Bristol: A. Oldland. 


FOR EVERY CHILD IN THE KINGDOM. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., an Enduring Record, full of Loteresting 
Details— Vivid Descriptions— Moral Seutiments—and Beautiful 
Pictures, entitled 


L/tte= HENRY’S HOLIDAY at the 


GREAT EXHIBITION 
By the Editor of * ’leasant Pages.” 
LEASANT PAGES.—Dovusie Nvumpers are 
now publishing, containing a Course of ‘ OBJECT LEs- 
SONS’ from the Great Exhibition. 
Third Edition of Volume I. is now ready. 





Volume IL. is just out. 
London: Houlston & Stoneman; and all Booksellers. 








TE = » P 
N OTES and QUERIES; a Medium of Inter- 

communication for Literary Men, &e.— Kvery Saturday, 
price 3d Stamped id —No, 08, om Saturday, July 5, commencing a 
new volume, with Articles on Duke of Monmouth”s Pocket-book 
—Ghosts— Written Sermous—Lord Mayor not a Privy Councillor 
—Keptiles in lreland— Salting the bead—Princesses of Wales, and 
many interesting Notes, Queries, and Replies, by Sir F. Madden, 
Kev, Dr. Todd, Kev. Dr. tuck_ Rev. Dr. Maitland, Messrs. Bruce, 
C. Knight, MacCabe, Singer, W iffen, and other distinguished scho- 
lars. «A specti.en number sent on receipt of four postage stamps. 
Order of all Booksellers and Newsmev. Subscription for stamped 
edition direct from the Fublisher, 10s, 2d. for six months. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet street. 


TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER. 
By JOHN BUURNE, C.E. Quarto. Illustrated with 
Piates and Cuts, executed in the first style of Art. In 12 Month] 
Parts, price 2s. sd. cach. Wart Lon the Ist of August. This wor 
will illustrate the whole sul ject of screw Vessels, giving the Com- 
parative Cost of carrying by Screw Steamers and Sailing hips, 
and Examples of th best Screw Ships and Engines in England, 
France and America. It is necessary to order immediately to 
ensure early impressions of the Plates. 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Just published, me 

ORTRAITT of the late MARQUIS of NORTH- 

, AMPTON, engra ed by C. L. COOK, Esq., under the Super- 

intendence of H. 1. RYALL, Esq., from a Daguerreotype Original 

bv M. CLavuper. Prices: Artists’ Proofs, il. Ls, 6d.; Proofs, 11.108.; 

Prints, 10s, 6d. 

Ackermann & Co., Strand ; Messrs, Abel & Sons, Northampton ; 

ou gar. antes Daguerrevtype Gallery, 107, Regent-street, 
uadrant. 


MEETING OF THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
HE BOOK of SOUTH WALES, the BRIS- 
TOL CHANNEL, MONMOUTHSHIRE, and the WYE; 
with a Picture of Bristol and its Neighbourhood ; and a Descrip- 
tion of the South Wales Railway. New Edition, with Maps and 
30 Illustrations. By (. F. CLIFFE, Author of ‘The Book of 
North Wales ;” a Second Edition of which has just appeared. 

“ Mr. Cliffe’s admirable ‘ Book of South Wales’ is the best Guide 
Book ever pubtished for any portion of Wales.”—Oficial Pro- 
gramme of the Cardiff Meeting of the Cambrian Archwological As- 
sociution, 

Lonijon: Tlamilton, Adams & Co., Paternoster-row. Bristol : 
Il, Vidland, Corn-street. 





Just published, price 48. 6d. 
HE ri? & of REPOSE; 

or, RECOLLECTIONS of EASTERN TRAVEL. 

By ROBERT FERGUSON, 
Secoud Edition. 
“ One of the liveliest accounts of Eastern Travel that we have 
seen.” — Morning Herald. 
“ Even so trite a subject as the Pyramids is made entertaining.” 
Spectator, 
“ It is indeed a charming little book.”— Literary Gazelle. 
London: T. Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


~ PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS. 
HE CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST: a Journal 


of Association. 16 pages Svo. Published Weekly, price 1d. 
Vol. L. is now complete, price 5s. 
In this week’s number, ‘ The Nun’s Pool.’ a Tale, by the Author 
of * Yeast’ and * Alton Locke,” is commenced, 
TRACTS on CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM, 
lto7. 1d. and 2d. each. 


TRACTS by CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS. 
No. 1. Series on English History. Price 1d. 
No. 2. Cheap Clothes and Nasty. Price 2d, 
LECTURES by 

Professor Maurice—Keasons for Co-operation, and on the Refor- 
mation of Society, 9d. each, 

J. M. Ludlow, Esq.—Christian Socialism and its opponents, la, 6d, 

In the Prese. ; 

By E. Vansittart Neale, Esy.—'t he Characteristics of some of the 
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tanam, Grecam, Chaldaicam, Syriacam, Arabicam, £thiopicam, 
Persicam, et Vulgatam Latinam, cum omnium Translationibus 
Latinis, et apparatu, appendicibus, tabulis, &c., edidit BRIANUS 
WALTONUS, 6 vols. Lond. 1657—E. CASTEL i, Lexicon Hepta- 
glotton, Heb. *Chald. Syr. Sam. Xthiop. Arab. et Pers. cum om- 
nium Grammaticis, 2 vols. in 1, ibid. indi together 8 vols. in 7, 
“ good sound copy, calf, russia gilt backs, 182. 188, 

. MISCHNA, Iad-Chazakah, sive totius He- 
ms rum juris Rituam et Systema, cum  Commentario Mosis 
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old isc binding, with clasps and bos: t. 1708 

13. CICOGNARA STOR TA della SCULTURA, 
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Miinchen, 1833 
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toms of the various Nations of the World, 7 vols. in 6, Solio, = fine 
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half-bound morocco, a kfurt, 1846 
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19. LAMBERG (Comte de), COLLECTION 
des VASES GRECS, expliquée et publiée par A. La Borde, Selig 
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of Massé, by Wille, half-bound russia, 31. 3s. Paris, 1752 
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REVIEWS 


The Judges of England 3 with Sketches of their 
Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected 
with the Courts at Westminster. From the 
Time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss. 
Vols. III. and IV. (1272—1485). Longman 
& Co. 

Ox the appearance, in 1848, of the earlier part 

of this work, we fully described its plan, mate- 

rials, and character [ A4then. No. 1103)},—with 
due regard to the author’s minute and diligent 
researches. The production within less than 
three years of two more volumes, which bring 
the survey nearly down to the close of the fif- 
teenth century, attests the diligence with which 

Mr. Foss pursues his task,—and justifies his 

hope of completing it at no distant period, 

a in a moderate compass. In the Intro- 

duction to Vol. III., indeed, he computes 

the probable limit of his work,—in order 

«to satisfy those who were afraid of its ex- 
anding to too great a length of the ground- 

Ces of their calculations”—in terms which 

require a certain qualification. As each of the 

four volumes now published contains something 
more than a century, ‘the remaining period,”’ 
he says, “ will not fill more than three, or at 
most four, in addition to the present.” This 
calculation, it would seem, can be made good 
only by a kind of compression, in which the 
richer quality of the materials from the fifteenth 
century downwards will be apt to lose some of 
its proper value. The far greater number of the 
Judges down to 1485 are known merely by 
name,—their family origin, dates of birth, legal 
appointments, retirement, and death, collected 
from pedigrees and public records, being all 
that can now be discovered concerning them,— 
so that a page will often more than suffice to 
contain the biographical memoir. Of those of 
later date such scanty particulars will hardly 
satisfy the diligent editor, where ampler infor- 
mation may be had in nearly every instance; 
while in many cases the available matter is 
so plentiful and important, that it cannot be 
reduced to such narrow bounds as the meagre 
memorials of earlier times can hardly fill, without 
taking all life away from what should be the 
most attractive part of the work. We are con- 
tent with brief notes, or mere catalogues of 
names, where nothing more can be added 
without invading the province of fiction; but 
this manner of treatment will be apt to appear 
aes and unsatisfactory where the persons can 
be traced with clearer characters and identified 

m more varied relations. 

readers will grudge him an additional volume 

or two when the growth of his subject shall ask 
for an expansion of the scale which has been 
large enough for his earlier Judges. 

he period comprised in the two volumes now 
published is richer in legal interest, and often 
more fertile in personal records, than the pre- 
ceding interval. It opens with the reign of 

Edward the First— the English Justinian,”"— 

fom which a new era is dated in the adminis- 

tration of law. The Inns of Court and of Chan- 
tery soon afterwards make their first distinct 
appearance on the scene; and Mr. Foss, ac- 
cording to the plan described in our former 
lotice, devotes his usual care to the settlement 
oftheir history in this and the following reigns. 
@ separate jurisdictions of the Courts, which 
grew into form not long after the disappearance 
of the office of Grand Justiciaries (in the time 
of Henry the Third),—the beginning of Year- 
’,—the first symptoms of Attorneys 

General, Masters in Chancery, and Serjeants- 

t-Law,—the attributes of Exchequer Judges 


and of Keepers of the Rolls, with their respec- 
tive developements,—the forms of management 
and custody of the Great Seal, with the succes- 
sive changes and improvements in that august 
symbol,—all these topics, not less curious 
among the mere antiquities of English law 
than interesting as allied by unbroken descent 
wjth its constitution in the present day, either 
first appear or assume a more tangible form at the 
beginning of this section of the work; and all 
are seen to have obtained an advanced organ- 
ization before its close. In the discussion of 
these subjects,—which are constantly touching 
on points of moment in the general and constitu- 
tional history of England,—the care and pre- 
cision of the editor must again be applauded. 
They give his work claims on the attention of 
more than strictly professional readers, 

It has already been stated, that most of the 
Judges enumerated between Edward the First 
and Richard the Third figure as mere names 
written on a decayed monument, with nothing to 
make them memorable to posterity. In each reign, 
however, some figures come out here and there 
with more distinct features,—and with qualities 
or incidents of life that have given them a place 
in the history of their own times, and a claim to 
remembrance in ours. Of such, we notice, under 
Edward the First, the great Chancellor Bishop 
Burnel, memorable for many other things be- 
sides the Acton Burnel Statutes; and Walter | 
de Merton, founder of the Oxford College of | 
that name,—‘‘the most ancient establishment” 








of its kind in England, says the editor. Among | 
the legal incidents of this reign, we note as im- | 
portant that summary and sweeping tragedy of | 
| the unjust Judges, accused and found guilty (in 
the 17th Edw. I.) of “giving false judgments, 
corrupted by bribes and enriched by extortion.” 
From the general disgrace and punishment but | 
two of these great officers—one in the King’s | 
Bench, and one in the Common Pleas—were | 
exempted, being “ found pure.” 

Another considerable episode is the establish- 
ment of the Courts of Trailbaston ; the specific 





Few of Mr. Foss’s | 


motive and oftice of which, as well as the origin 
of the name itself, has been a matter of dispute 
among legal authorities. Mr. Foss—who re- 
jects Sir Edward Coke’s etymology — regards 
them as intended to repress agrarian and other 
disorders that had become rife in various parts 
of the realm, attended with features of con- 
spiracy :—the immediate offenders being a kind 
of club-men—whence the name of the Commis- 
sion appointed for their repression. In evi- 
dence of this he quotes a passage from Lang- 
| toft’s ‘Chronicle,’ and a song from Mr. Wright’s 
collection, which both seem to bear out his ex- 
planation. He further notes the continuance of 
these Courts until the 15th and 16th of Richard 
the Second ;—after which years, he says, ‘‘no 
Trailbaston has been held.” But surely, on this 
occasion, some notice should have been taken 
of that notorious design of reviving Trailbaston 
Commissions—a device probably hunted out 
by Noy—which so greatly enraged the Com- 
mons of England, on the eve of Charles the 
First’s third parliament, in 1628. 

The reign of Edward the Second produced no 
legal worthy of the highest class. But the rise 
of the first Howard—ancestor of the noble 
family of that name—in the person of a Judge in 
the Common Pleas, William, son of one Robert 
Howard, “‘a private gentleman of small estate, 
— of Saxon origin,” settled near Lynn, in 

orfolk, may be observed in 1307. We now 
find Westminster Hall named for the first time 
“as the place where the Chancellor held his 
sittings’ (1310); and remark, as a significant 
feature of a time full of trouble and suspicion, 








the curious anxiety shown in regard to the 


custody, receipt, and issue of the Great Seal :—- 
every disposition and removal of which appears 
to be most precisely recorded in the Close Rolls 
of the reign. Of this vigilance Mr. Foss cites 
some remarkable instances. He also informs 
us that in those days ‘several records show that 
it was clearly the duty of the Chancellor or the 
Keeper of the Seal to provide a table, if not 2 
lodging, for the clerks; and mentions royat 
Ictters of “ safe conduct and intendance” granted 
to the Chancellor's purveyor of poultry “pro 
sustentatione” of him and the king’s clerks of 
the Chancery,—noticeable as well for the custom 
to which it relates, as for the circumstance of a 
mere poulterer being thus regally protected. 

Under Edward the Third appears Richard de 
Bury; a name dear to bookish men, as the first 
English bibliomaniac, author of the ‘ Philo- 
biblon,’ and otherwise an excellent and discreet 
chancellor and prelate. William dela Pole, parent 
of the Ducal Suffelk family, emerges in 1339 
from the stock of a rich Hull merchant; and 
the noble figure of William of Wykeham comes 
forth at the close of Edward's reign,—although 
described at length in that of his successor, under 
whom the great architectural bishop chiefly 
flourished. 

The legal annals of Richard the Second’s time 
are full of interest, not in virtue of that illus- 
trious character only. They comprise the great 
case of Chief Justice Tresilian; whose execution 
for forcing an extra-judicial opinion on his col- 
leagues of the bench, on a prerogative question 
adverse to the authority of the Lords Admini- 
strators, forms a tragical exception to the usual 
incidents of law. After this singular instance 
of imputed treason,—fatal to the liberty, though 
not to the life, of all the other Judges who were 
induced to sign the Chief Justice’s propositions, 
—it is a relief to fall upon the Scrope and 
Grosvenor controversy,—interesting for the 
light it throws on many customs and opinions 
of the time,—in which Mr. Foss has been in- 
debted to the late Sir Harris Nicolas. The first 
years of the reign, among other victims of 
Wat Tyler rioters, introduce us to a Cavendish 
—ancestor of the Devonshire and Burlington 
families, as well as of other noble houses, now 
extinct, but fertile in historic names during 
the seventeenth century. The Cary, too, whose 
descendants afterwards became of kin to royalty, 
and gained the Hunsdon peerage from Eliza- 
beth, was a Judge in this reign,—one of those 
who suffered degradation and exile for partak- 
ing in Tresilian’s declaration. 

Under Henry the Fourth the chief point of in- 
terest is found in the story—immortalized by 
Shakspeare—of Justice Gascoigne and Prince 
Hal ; which most biographers of that Judge have 
rejected as mere fiction,—but which Lord Camp- 
bell has recently declared to be true in all its 
principal facts. Mr. Foss, who always seems to 
bestow especial pains in discussing the state- 
ments of his predecessor, has naturally paid 
more than usual attention to this popular tradi- 
tion; and he expounds its authentic details in a 
manner well calculated tocommand assent. The 
incidents of the committal of the Prince, and of 
his royal father’s approval of the Judge, are 
disputed by no one. On the sequel, Mr. Foss’s 
decision is to the effect that the biographers who 
say that Shakspeare is false because the Judge 
died before Henry the Fourth, are themselves 
manifestly in the wrong :—the date being clearly 
proved to be 1419 (6 Hen. 5.), and not 1412, 
as they have erroneously supposed. But Shak- 
speare is not exact either, says Mr. Foss, in re- 
pane Gascoigne as re-appointed to the Chief 

usticeship on Henry the Fifth’s accession; which 
Lord Campbell asserts ‘‘he can prove to demon- 
stration.” On the contrary, the evidence now 
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adduced by Mr. Foss, together with his dissec- 
tion of what has been advanced in support of 
this view, seems to establish beyond a doubt 
that Gascoigne was not re-appointed by Henry 
the Fifth. There would be a strong presumption, 
grounded on his monument in Harewood Church, 
which describes him as “formerly Chief Justice 
of Henry the Fourth, lately king of England,” — 
no mention being there made of the succeeding 
sovereign. But the decisive evidence is plainly 
the discovery that the appointment of Hank- 
ford, who followed in Gascoigne’s place, was 
made on the 29th of March, 1413, or just eight 
days after Henry the Fifth's accession, and ten 
days before he was crowned. Dugdale’s date of 
January 7, 1414, on which Lord Campbell 
perhaps relied, proves, on inspection of the 
roll itself, ts be wrong; and Mr. Foss conclu- 
sively remarks, that “the peculiar period chosen 
for this act, and its precipitancy in contrast with 
the delay in issuing the new patents to the other 
Judges, seems strongly to show that it resulted 
from the king’s peremptory mandate rather 
than Gascoigne’s personal choice; and, conse- 
quently, to raise a suspicion that the indignity 
he had laid on the prince was not ‘washed in 
Lethe and forgotten’ by the king.” It is, at 
all events, plain enough that the re-instatement 
for which the latter has been praised never took 
place,—and that we must henceforth be content 
with wishing that Shakspeare’s episode had 
been true, in place of flattering ourselves that it 
was so. 

The martial reign of Henry the Fifth presentsno 
other prominent egal figures. Under his unfor- 
tunate son arose two of distinguished aspect :— 
Chief Justice Fortescue, the first liberal com- 
mentator on the laws of England,—and the 
Chancellor, Bishop Way nflete, founder of Magda- 
len College, a man in every respect worthy and 
memorable,—the most amiable, perhaps, of all 
the characters found throughout the series that 
we have hitherto traversed. After him, we have 
only further to dwell on the name of Cardinal 
Beaufort ; with the remark, that Mr. Foss entirely 
repudiates the evil character which Shakspeare 
has drawn of that prelate. We are told that 
in all his quarrels with the Duke of Gloucester 
the latter was the aggressor; and good reason is 
shown, at all events, for exonerating the Car- 
dinal from the blame of his murder. The entire 
apology we shall not question; but it may be 
proper to observe here, that Mr. Foss is in 
general slow in admitting imputations against 
great legal personages,—and where he cannot 
praise them, shows a disposition at least to ex- 
tenuate their alleged faults. Of this leaning 
we have rather a strong instance in his in- 
dulgent account of the time-serving, selfish, 
ungrateful, and cunning Cardinal Bourchier; 
who changed his hollow allegiance with every 
change in the Wars of the Roses,—and who is 
further infamous as the instrument used by 
Richard the Third in getting Edward's younger 
son into his murderous hands. In the notice of 
this prelate’s life, we also remark a statement 
affirming the establishment by him of the 
* first [English] press” in Oxford, in 1464. 
The authority quoted at foot is Godwin (de 
Presulibus Angl.); and if Mr. Foss have no other 
guarantee for the alleged fact, it can hardly, 
we suppose, be admitted against the statements 
generally accepted on this subject. It is as- 
serted by recent inquirers that the true date 
of the first work from any Oxford press, is 
1476 :—and that Caxton's ‘ Chess Play’ (1474), 
printed in Westminster, shows that our “ first 
press” was in that city. We may observe, also, 
m regard to a note in the life of Chancellor 
Russell, that bibliographers describe Caxton’s 
(foreign) impression of that minister's ‘ Pro- 
positio,’ a speech addressed to the Duke of 





Burgundy, as the second, not the “ first speci- 
men of the Caxton press” abroad. The ‘ Re- 
cueil des Histoires de Troye’ (1467) usually 
passes not only for his first specimen, but also 
for the first French book printed at any press. 


Such, at least, is the dictum of competent autho- 


rities. 


To our list of select names, we have only to 
add, in Edward the Fourth’s reign, that of 
Lyttelton, author of the celebrated ‘ Treatise 
on Tenures,’ commented on by Coke, and ex- 
tolled by that great man of law as “the most 


perfect and absolute work that ever was written 
in any human science’—a praise sufficient in 
itself to confer a certain kind of immortality. 
During the short usurpation of Richard the Third, 
with which the fourth volume ends, we find no 
principal character demanding mention,~nor 
any legal incident of general importance. The 
supposed fact of the statutes having from this 
reign ‘continued to be in the English lan- 
guage,”’ has lately been proved false by the 


parliamentary publication of the ‘Statutes of 


the Realm'—in which the text at this time is 
shown to be still in French. 
Before taking leave of Mr. Foss, with due 


commendation of his general pains and love of 


accuracy in the smallest as well as in more 


important details, it will not be inconsistent 


with this praise to mark an instance or two 
in which his usual precision has failed in 


respect of matters lying beyond his particular 


field. For instance, where he rejects the 
charge against William de Ayremynne of having 
while abroad (in 1325) got the Pope's nomina- 
tion to the see of Norwich,—on the ground that 


‘‘it is evident he wasin France and not in Rome 


at the time,”—he forgets that the Papal see 
was then settled at Avignon (viz. from 1311 to 
1375). The same oversight occurs elsewhere ; 
—we find him sending Simon de Sudbury “ to 
Rome”’ 


crossed the Alps in his life, and who certainly 
resided at Avignon during his papacy. A 
mission of John de Benstede in 12 Edward 2. 
(1319) is in like manner described as directed 
‘to Rome, to solicit the Pope” on some matter 
of canonization,—the Papal court being already 
at that time fixed in Provence. As minor 
errata, we note that the battle in which our 
Black Prince gave victory to Pedro the Cruel 


was fought at Najara,—not, as Mr. Foss writes 


it, Najarre; and that Bernabo, not Barnabo, 


was the proper name of the “Duke of Mil- 
laine,” of whom he speaks on another occasion. 
These slips, however trifling, it will not be 
thought over-curious to correct in an author 
who professes exactness in details as one of his 
principal objects,—and who is rather too fond | different poets. 
of visiting trivial mistakes in other writers with | that ‘The Garland of Good-will,’ which con- 


solemn reprehension. 


The space to be traversed in his future | Deloney’s composition, and therefore that 
volumes—beginning with Henry theSeventh, on | ‘Crabbed Age and Youth’ must necessarily be 
whose ‘ good laws” Bacon’s testimony has | his, he is guilty of another mistake; for Delo- 
conferred undying reputation—will present, as ney, though he inserted ballads of his own, was 
we have said, larger sourees of interest, and | evidently merely the compiler of ‘ The Garland 
require some corresponding expansion in the 
We are | 
glad to see that Mr. Foss is prepared to enter | ‘The Crown Garland.’ 
on this further stage of his enterprise with 
good heart, fully resolved to pursue it to the | how editors wanting knowledge are apt to com- 
end :—this hopeful mood being itself no small | mit themselves by general statements. 
part of success, ranking second only to the | stead of.supplying us with one of the latter, Mr. 
prime requisites of natural fitness and due 


manner and spirit of its treatment. 


preparation, 





The Garland of Good-will. By Thomas Delo 


ney. Edited by James Henry Dixon. Printed pearance of the second edition of ‘The Pas- 


for the Percy Society. 


We cannot congratulate the editor on knowing | piece of that particular information which is 


tnuch of his subject, or on taking much pain 





for his audience, in 1358, of Inno- | 
cent the Fourth, a Limousin, who probably never 
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. . . . . . a 
to inquire into it, judging from the result, It 













seems the misfortune ‘of the Percy Society that wr 
its publications are too often prepared by gentle. Mr. Dis 
men who, having no peculiar qualifications do from a 
not by reading and diligence endeavour to make Garland 
up for their deficiencies. We do not doubt rs, wh 
that Mr. Dixon has abundance of ability,— im ressi 
but he certainly has not abundance of infor. cao ‘ 
mation such as is required for the due perform. with ast 
ance of the task which he undertook in the shy has 
reprint of Deloney’s collection of popular of the 
poetry. between 
As editors of this description are not capable of Lillib 
of entering into particulars, they usually sub. int 
L a : nates repr 
stitute generalities, —and this substitution some. more av 
times leads them to the commission of grievous ers; 0! 
blunders. Thus, in the case in hand, in a note he dial 
on the ballad beginning ‘Crabbed Age and [J We qué 
Youth’ (p. 107), Mr. Dixon has the following of ident 
expressions :— “Yo 
| © The first verse is found in Shakespeare's Passion. Au 
‘ate Pilgrim, and therefore the song has always been = 
ascribed to our great bard; but as many of the songs _ 
scattered over the plays and poems of Shakespeare In the i 
| are known to be the productions of his contempo- serted ¢ 
raries, as Marlowe and others, the editor must require come In 
some stronger evidence than any that has yet been howevel 
, adduced, to satisfy him that Deloney is not the author and the 
of ‘ Crabbed Age and Youth.’ ” Wea 
Now, it would sorely puzzle Mr. Dixon if the diff 
he were required to verify his assertion that [J old editi 
“many of the songs scattered over the plays [J of them 
and poems of Shakespeare are known to be the pression 
productions of his contemporaries.” There is and 167 
only one song in all Shakspeare’s plays which § that ‘T 
there is any ground for supposing was not about tl 
written by himself. Of course, we do not allude §§ that De 
to fragments of ballads or of catches introduced wich ab 
incidentally and, as it were, accidentally,—but ments ; 
to songs which form a substantive part of the J fact is, ; 
drame,—as in‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘As in 1586 
You Like It,’ &c. The single song that we carrying 
refer to as of doubtful authorship is in ‘ Mea- weaver. 
, sure for Measure,’—that beginning,— ‘Garlat 
Take, oh! take those lips away,— afterwa’ 
which is found, with an additional stanza, in putatior 
Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Bloody Brother,’ establis| 
act v., scene 2, This may be not by Shakspeare; that, be 
| but as in other plays he did not borrow songs, loney 1 
and as this one was printed as his not very long Thunde 
after his death, we should hesitate in assigning land, re 
it to anybody else. What, then, becomes of § (od,’ 
Mr. Dixon's general position, so boldly taken §f Dixon. 
up, that many of the songs in Shakspeare are ‘The 
, “known to be the productions of his contem- § book fo 
| poraries’’? longs te 
That in ‘The Passionate Pilgrim’ there are § tion ou; 
| productions to which Shakspeare has no preten- § devoted 
| sion, has been admitted by everybody:—that §§ Dixon’: 
collection was notoriously made up of pieces by §§ know ¢ 
But when Mr. Dixon supposes && require: 
us), he 
tains ‘Crabbed Age and Youth,’ was solely of §f given p 
which i 
than pe 
Pitcair 
| of Good-will,’ in the same way that Richard Pane 
| Johnson, his contemporary, was the compiler of i — 
We have alluded to this point only to show — 
If, in calinge 
Bounty 
Dixon’s note had told us that ‘Crabbed Age ma 
| and Youth’ is mentioned in Beaumont and Flet Ch tell 
cher’s ‘ Woman’s Prize’ (activ., scene 1,) which natia 
- must have been written not long after the ap — 
| sionate Pilgrim,’ he would have furnished a — 
ithe n 
Inferior 


S$ | most needed in the volume before us. 
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Another matter seems to require explanation. | 
Mr. Dixon professes to have made his reprint | 
from a comparatively modern copy of ‘The 
Garland of Good-will,’ published by G. Con- 
rs, which contains pieces not found in earlier 
ripressions. All these additional pieces Mr. 
Dixon states that he includes, marking them 
with asterisks for the sake of distinction. Then, 
yhy has he omitted one of them, forming part 
of the edition by Conyers? It is a dialogue 
between Teague and Sawney, to the noted tune 
of Lillibullero. It appears, thus, that Mr. Dixon’s 
reprint is neither of any one of the older and 
more authentic impressions, nor of that by Con- 
ers; or, how to account for the exclusion of 
the dialogue in question we cannot understand. 
We quote the first stanza merely for the sake 
of identification.— 

« You that love mirth give ear to my song, 

A moment you never can better employ : 
Sawney and Teague were marching along, 
A bonny Scotch loon, and an Irish dear joy,” &c. 

In the impression by Conyers this ballad is in- 
gerted on signature F 2,—and it ought to have 
come in p. 118 of Mr. Dixon’s reprint;—where, 
however, we find ‘Of King Edward the Third 
and the fair Countess of Salisbury’ instead of it. 

We are quite ready to admit, with Mr. Dixon, 
the difficulty of ascertaining the dates of the 
dd editions, and of procuring the use of any one 
of them when ascertained. He speaks of im- 

ssions, either real or supposed, in 1631, 1659, 
and 1678; and he adds, that “it is presumed 
that ‘The Garland of Good-will’ first appeared 
about the year 1586.” He has just before stated 
that Deloney “made his poetical début at Nor- 
wich about the year 1586,’’"—and the two state- 
ments are certainly not very consistent. 
fact is, as Mr. Dixon might have known, that 
in 1586 Deloney was living in London, and 
carrying on there his original trade of a silk- 


weaver. Thomas Nash mentions him and his | 


‘Garland of Good-will’ by name ten years 
afterwards; at which date it is clear that his re- 


putation, as “a ballading silk-weaver,” was well | 


etablished,—for Nash expressly informs us 


that, besides his ‘Garland of Good will,’ De- | 


loney had written ‘John for the King,’ ‘The 
Thunderbolt against Swearers,’ ‘Repent, Eng- 
land, repent,’ and ‘The Strange Judgments of 
God.’ This reference, also, is omitted by Mr. 
Dixon. 

‘The Garland of Good-will’ is a most proper 
book for the Percy Society to reprint. It be- 
longs to the class of works to which their atten- 


tion ought to be especially, if not exclusively, 


devoted. But, whatever may be said of Mr. 


Dixon’s other qualifications (and for aught we 


know they may be much better than anything 
required for the editing of a tract like that before 
us), he has unquestionably, as we have said, not 
given proof of any particular fitness for the task 
which in this instance he has rather undertaken 
than performed. 





Pitcairn’s Island, and the Islanders, in 1850. By 
Walter Brodie. Whittaker. 


Tur brief story of the Pitcairn Islanders abounds 
lt points of romance and popular interest. The 
tatural beauty of the island—the mystery at- 
taching to its ancient inhabitants—the extra- 
wdinary scenes connected with the cruise of the 
Bounty—the subsequent mutiny against Capt. 
Bligh—the perilous voyage by which he escaped 
tell the exciting tale—the after-career of 
Christian and his comrades until they settled 
m the island—the terrible tragedies which one 
by one cut off the mutineers, until Adams of 
al the guilty and gallant crew was left alone 


The | 


blood—the gentle, pacific, and religious system 
which he introduced on the island in his old age 


| —and the patriarchal reverence with which the 


last of those ferocious and lawless men was re- 
garded by the whole body of their descendants, 
—combine into a story every line of which is full 
of curious and absorbing interest. Except in 
Defoe, there is scarcely anything in the whole 
range of fiction to compare with the adventures 
of Bligh, as recorded by himself, after being 
turned adrift from the Bounty,—and poetry and 
romance have both been busy with the marvel- 
lous tale of Christian and his comrades. Byron 
especially has made a hero of the former,— 
But Christian of a higher order stood 
Like an extinct volcano in his mood— 
Silent, and sad, and savage— 
and thrown a halo about his companions under 
the names of Ben Bunting and Jack Skyscrape, 
all of which, in our opinion, render these figures 
not only less striking than the originals, but 
altogether destroy the moral of their fate. Mr. 
Brodie was fortunate enough to obtain from 
Arthur Quintal, one of the two male survivors 
| of the immediate offspring of the mutineers, a 
verbal recital of the actual occurrences attend- 
| ing the first settlement, which he committed to 
writing on the spot. This strange story, though 
, known in part and often referred to, has never 
been told before in its correct outlines, much 
| less in all its details. Thus ran the narrative 
| as related by Quintal to our traveller.— 

“ When the Bounty came here, there were nine 
Englishmen, six Tahiti men, twelve Tahiti women, 
! and a little girl, landed. The Englishmen had each 
| a Tahitian woman for a wife, and three of the Tahi- 
| tian men were married to the remaining three women. 
| Some time afterwards Williams's wife died of sick- 
ness. The Englishmen then combined together, and 
took one of the Tahitians’ wives for another wife for 
| Williams. This created the first disturbance between 
, the English and the Tahitians, William Brown was 
sent out by the English Government in the Bounty, 
as gardener, to look out after the breadfruit plants, 
which the said vessel was to convey to the West 
Indies. Brown and Christian were very intimate, 
and their two wives overheard, one night, Williams's 
second wife sing a song,—* Why should the Tahitian 
men sharpen their axes to cut off the Englishmen’s 
heads’ Brown and Christian’s wives told their hus- 
bands what Williams’s second wife had been singing. 
When Christian heard of it, he went by himself with 
his gun to the house where all the Tahitian men 
; were assembled. He pointed his gun at them, but 
it missed fire. Two of the natives ran away into 
the bush—one of them to the west part of the island, 
the other to the south end of the island. The Tahi- 
tian (Talalo) who went to the west side was the hus- 
band of Williams’s second wife. One day Talalo 
saw his wife, and the wives of the other Tahitian 
men, fishing; he beckoned to her, and she went to 
him. He then took her away into the bush. An- 
other Tahitian, named Temua, then joined Talalo 
and his wife in the bush. After this, Christian and 
the other Englishmen sent a Tahitian (Manale) in 
search of them; he was not long away before he 
found them, and then returned and told the English- 
men of it. The Englishmen then consulted among 
themselves what to do, when they agreed to make 
three puddings and send them. One pudding, having 
poison in it was to be given to Talalo, and the other 
two were to be given to the wife of Talalo and the 
Tahitian (Temua) who had joined them. The pud- 
dings were sent by the native, Manale, who gave 
them to the three natives individually; but a sus- 
picion coming across Talalo’s mind that his pudding 
had poison in it, he would not eat it, but eat his 
wife’s pudding along with her. When Manale found 
that Talalo would not eat his pudding, he induced 
the three to go up into the bush a little way, where 
he told them he had left his wife among some bread- 
fruit trees. As they went up to see Manale’s wife, 
the foot-path being very narrow, they walked behind 








nthe midst of a population of mixed blood and 
werior caste—the wondrous change wrought 
Uthis rude sailor’s mind by the last deed of j 


each other, Manale being behind and next to Talalo. 
Manale, having a pistol with him, and having instruc- 
tions to kill Talalo before he returned, now took the 
opportunity, and pulled the trigger of his pistol, it 





being pointed at Talalo’s head; but it misfired 
Talalo having heard the noise occasioned by the 
trigger being pulled, turned round, and saw the 
pistol in Manale’s hand, Talalo then ran away and 
Manale after him; they then had a severe struggle, 
when Talalo called to his wife to help him kill Ma- 
nale, and Manale told the woman she must help him 
kill her husband, which she did; and in a very short 
time Manale and Talalo’s wife killed Talalo. Ma- 
nale, the woman, and the other native (Temua), 
then returned to the European settlement. Williams 
then took the woman again for his second wife, as he 
had formerly done. Christian and the other English- 
men then sent Manale to find the other Tahitian 
(Ohuhu), who had gone to the south side of the 
island, whom he also soon found, and then reported 
his success to the Englishmen. The English then 
sent Manale and another Tahitian (Temua) to kill 
him, which they succeeded in doing, while pretend- 
ing to cry over him. They then returned home 
again to the Europeans. The whole of the Bounty 
people then lived together for some time (about ten 
years) in perfect harmony. The six Tahitian men 
from the Bounty were brought down as servants to 
M‘Coy, Mills, Brown, and Quintal. This island, 
when these people came here, was completely covered 
with sea-birds, and when they arose they completely 
darkened the air. These remaining four natives 
were employed to work in collecting a lot of these 
birds for their masters’ food, after they had done 
their work in their masters’ gardens; they also fed 
their pigs which they brought from Tahiti on these 
sea-birds.) Whenever the Tahitians did anything 
amiss, they used to be beaten by their masters, and 
their wounds covered with salt, as an extra punish- 
ment. The consequence was, that two of these Ta- 
hitians, Temua and Nehou, took to the bush, and 
with them each a musket and ammunition, with 
which they used to practise firing at a target in the 
bush. Edward Young had a garden some little dis- 
tance from the settlement; and the two natives which 
took to the bush, used at times to come and work for 
him, as well as the other two natives, who lived in 
the settlement. Young appeared to be very friendly 
with the Tahitians; and John Adams mentioned 
that he had every reason for supposing that Young 
had instigated the natives to destroy the Englishmen, 
excepting himself (John Adams), Young wishing to 
keep Adams as a sort of companion. At planting 
time, each Englishman had his own garden, which 
were some distance apart from each other, being in 
separate valleys, on the north end of the island. 
Three of the Tahitians, finding that the whole of the 
Englishmen were widely scattered and unprotected, 
commenced to destroy them, beginning with John 
Williams and Fletcher Christian. At the time they 
shot Christian, Christian hallooed out. Mills, M‘Coy, 
and Manale, were then working about 200 yards from 
Christian’s gardcn, and M‘Coy hearing Christian call 
out, ‘Oh dear!’ told Mills he thought it the cry ofa 
wounded man; but Mills thought it was Christi in‘s 
wife calling him to dinner. After the three Tahi- 
tians had killed Christian, they then went to where 
Mills was working, and one of them (the other two 
being concealed in the bush) called to Mills, and 
asked him to let his native, Manale, go along with 
them to fetch home a large pig they had just killed. 
Mills then told Manale that he might go. Manale 
then joined the three Tahitians, when they told Ma- 
nale that they had killed Williams and Christian, 
and wanted to know how they might destroy Mills 
and M‘Coy. It was at last agreed that these three 
men should creep into M‘Coy’s house, unobserved ; 
which they succeeded in doing. Manale then ran 
and told M‘Coy that the two natives that had taken 
to the bush were robbing his house. M‘Coy then 
ran to his house, and as soon as he got to the door, 
these three natives fired upon him, but did not kill 
him. Manale, seeing that they had not killed him, 
seized him; but M‘Coy being the strongest of the 
two, threw him into the pigsty, and then ran and 
told Mills to run into the bush, as the natives were 
trying to kill all the white men. But Mills would 
not believe that his friend Manale would kill him. 
M‘Coy then ran to tell Christian, but found that he 
had been murdered already. About this time, M‘Coy 
heard the report of a gun, which he supposed had 
killed Mills, and which turned out to be the case. 
M‘Coy then ran to Christian's wife, who was at her 
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house, and told her that her husband had been killed. 
Having been confined that day she could not move. 
M‘Coy then ran to Matthew Quintal, and told him 
to run into the bush. Quintal and M‘Coy then took 
to the bush, and Quintal told his wife to go and tell 
the other Englishmen what had happened. While 
she was going along she called out to John Adams, 
who was working in his garden, and asked him why 
he was working this day, she thinking that he had 
heard of everything that had taken place. Adams 
did not understand her; she said no more, but went 
away, without telling Adams anything about the 
murders. The four natives then ran down to Mar- 
tin’s house, and finding him in his garden, ran up to 
him and asked if he knew what had been done this 
morning. He said ‘No.’ They then pointed two 
muskets at his stomach, and pulled the triggers, and 
said ‘We have been doing the same as shooting 
hogs.’ He laughed at them, not suspecting anything 
the matter; they then immediately recocked their 
muskets and again pulled the triggers. The mus- 
kets going off the second time, Martin fell wounded, 
but not killed. He then got up and ran to his house, 
the natives following him; when they got hold of one 
of the Bounty’s sledge hammers, which they found 
in his house, and beat his brains out. They then 
went to Brown’s house, and found him working in 
his garden. They fired at him and killed him. 
Adams, hearing the report of the guns when Brown 
and Martin were killed, went to see what was the 
matter. When he arrived at Brown’s house he saw 
the four natives standing leaning on the muzzles of 
their guns, the butt of their muskets being upon the 
ground. Adams asked them what was the matter. 
They said ‘ Mamu!’ (silence). They then pointed 
their guns at him, when he ran away, the natives 
following him; but he soon left them behind. He 
then went into Williams's house, with the intention 
of getting some thick clothes to go into the bush 
with, when he discovered that he had been killed. 
He however took some thick clothes from the house, 
and returned to his own house round by the rocks. 
He then took a bag from his own house, and whilst 
putting some yams into it to take into the bush, he 
was fired upon by the natives, and a ball passed in 
at the back of his neck and came out of the front of 
his neck. He then fell; when the four natives ap- 
proached him and attempted to kill him with the 
butt end of a musket; but he guarded himself with 
his hand, and had one of his fingers broken by so 
doing. After struggling for some time, he managed 
to get away, and ran off and the natives after him. 
When he had got some distance a-head of them, the 
natives cried out for himito stop, which he refused, 
saying that they wanted to kill him. ‘No, we do 
not want to kill you; we forgot what Young told us 
about leaving you alive for his (Young’s) companion.’ 
Adams then went to Young's house with the four 
natives, and found Young there. The natives then 
went into the mountains, armed, to try and find 
M‘Coy and Quintal, and after several days’ search 
they found them along with Quintal’s wife, in 
M‘Coy’s house, which was up the mountain. When 
they found them, they were all asleep. The natives 
.fired upon them, but did not wound any of them. 
They then took to the bush again. After this the 
four natives returned to the settlement again. One 
evening, when Young's wife was playing upon a 
fife, Manale, one of the other natives being present, 
became jealous at Temua’s singing to Young's wife. 
‘Manale then took up a musket, and fired at Temua, 
which only wounded him. Temua immediately told 
the woman to bring him a musket to shoot Manale. 
Manale in the mean time reloaded his musket, and 
shot Temua dead. The two other natives then be- 
came much annoyed, and threatened to kil] Manale. 
Manale then took to the bush, and joined Quintal 
and M‘Coy; but they would not have anything to 
do with him until he put his musket down, which 
they took possession of. He then told them of what 
had taken place, and said that he had come to join 
them and be their friend. Manale then persuaded 
Quintal and M‘Coy to go down with him to the 
settlement, so that they might kill the other two 
Tahitians. When within a few yards of the house 
where the natives were, Manale saw the two natives, 
and sprang upon the stoutest of them. Quintal and 
M‘Coy, thinking it a scheme of Manale’s to entrap 


them, made off for the bush again; but such was not 





the case. Manale soon after joined M‘Coy and 
Quintal. Adams and Young then wrote them a 
letter, and sent it by Quintal’s wife, to persuade 
them to kill their new friend, Manale; which they 
succeeded in doing, by shooting him with his own 
gun, which he gave them when he went to make 
friends with them. After this, the two remaining 
Tahitians again went in search of M‘*Coy and Quin- 
tal, when they found them under a tree. They fired 
upon them, but did not wound either of them. They 
again ran away from the natives, and, whilst running, 
M‘Coy cut his foot with a piece of wood. The natives 
seeing the blood, thought they had wounded him, and 
then went home and told Young they had wounded 
M‘Coy. Young then sent his wife and Martin's 
widow round to find M‘Coy and Quintal, and to see 
if either of them were wounded. Young told his 
wife to tell them that on a certain day ¢hey all 
intended to kill the two remaining Tahitians, and 
that a certain signal would be made to that effect. 
These two women then returned, and told Young 
that neither of them were wounded. The plan was 
now arranged to kill these other two natives in the 
following manner:—Y oung persuaded Brown's widow 
to go to bed with Tetihiti, the most powerful of the 
two Tuahitians, and cautioned her on no account 
to put her arm under the Tahitian’s head when she 
went to sleep, as his wife intended to cut his head 
off with an axe as soon as he went to sleep. When 
Young's wife had killed this Tahitian, she was to 
make a signal to her husband to fire upon the other 
Tahitian, by shooting him with his musket; but 
during the time that Young was loading his musket, 
the young Tahitian told Young to double load it, 
the young Tahitian thinking that Young was going 
out to shoot M‘Coy and Quintal. Young answered, 
‘Yes, I will.’ Young's wife then struck the stout 
Tahitian in his bed, but did not hit him fair. The 
stout Tahitian, upon getting up in his bed, was struck 
a second time with the axe, which killed him dead; 
at which time she told her husband to fire, which 
signal he obeyed, and blew the young Tahitian’s 
head nearly off his shoulders. Thus ends the tra- 
gedy of the Tahitians. The signal was then made to 
M‘Coy and Quintal to come down, as the two Tahi- 
tians were killed; but they would not believe it. 
Young then cut the hands off the two dead Tahi- 
tians, and sent them up by some of the women to 
M‘Coy and Quintal, as a sort of certificate that the 
two Tahitians were really dead. Upon the women 
delivering the hands to them, M‘Coy and Quintal 
then descended the mountain, along with the women, 
and reached the house of Young in safety. They all 
now remained upon friendly terms for some time. 
Young took two of the widows into his house (Wil- 
liams’s and Christian’s) and three children; Adams 
took Mills’s widow and two children, and the widows 
of two of the Tahitian men; M‘Coy took Brown's 
widow, and Quintal took Martin’s widow into their 
houses. Adams and Williams lost their wives pre- 
vious to this bloody tragedy, in 1793. Young was a 
half West Indian, born in St. Kitts. Whilst there 
he learned how to make spirits. By his knowledge 
of making them there he soon made them here, out 
of the ti-root, by the aid of a large copper boiler 
which came out of the Bounty. The consequence 
was, that they all took to drinking at times, and 
many quarrels ensued. Quintal, about this time, 
lost his wife, she having been killed by falling over 
the rocks, while searching after birds’ nests. Quintal, 
after the loss of his wife, wanted to marry another 
one, but the rest of the white men were against it. 
He then threatened all their lives, Soon after this 
they got him to drink, and made him intoxicated, 
when the three Europeans killed him with an axe. 
After this M‘Coy drank to excess. At times he used 
to be away from home for a week, and no one knew 
where he was gone. At last he fastened a large stone 
round his neck and jumped into the sea, where he 
was drowned. The day previous to M‘Coy drowning 
himself, Young died of asthma. Adams was now 
the only man upon the island.” 


Adams now became very serious. It is said 
that he taught himself to read and write in his 
old age,—after which his chief employment con- 
sisted in communicating these arts to his own 
children and those of his former friends. When 
the island was first visited by a civilized crew, it 








= 

presented no trace of the foul passions and dead}. to be 
quarrels of which it had been the scene, Te wa 
Nemesis of blood had had its victims and & its ms 
parted. Innocence and moral simplicity re} the i 
in every family :—and it is doubtful whether ty pe 
fabled Arcadia of “aon and homely Virtue hay e ie 
ever been so nearly realized in practice as o a P 
Pitcairn’s Island. a lyri 
Of Mr. Brodie’s book we need say little, lk Wl 
is characterized by poverty of thought ayj a 


poverty of style; but the writer has seen th I 
world under many aspects, and his comparison; 
sometimes have acertain use. The chief Value 





of his present book lies in the paragraph whic} . 
we have quoted at length. wh 
V 
POETRY OF THE MILLION, = 
A certain shelf heavily laden with ephemerg Wh 
poetry has for some time past been groanip, o- 
near our library table; and though the sound 1 
uttered be not precisely Dodonean oracles— wh 
we will no longer refuse it some amount of A 
notice. We will begin by relieving the heap ™ 
which burthens it of some of its deadest of dead Wh 
weight. T 
Such, whether literally or figuratively, is ; She 
quarto, some three hundred and sixty . 
stout, called Philosophy in the Fens; or, Tall * 
on the Times: a Poem in Twelve Chapters, by She 
T. Greatley, Esq.—We have here more of the . 
Fen, with its stagnant waters and swampy ain, Som 
than of the Philosopher,—more of Mr. Greatley’ we adc 
“Talk” than of ‘the Times,’’ whether ancient or one. 
modern. Never was loquacious philosopher Cantos 
better delighted with the flow of his om chang 
“‘pribbles and prabbles” (as Sir Hugh Evan & ball 
hath it) :—hundreds of his stanzas being devoted Lord ! 
to balancings and entrechats such as the fol than tt 
lowing.— are mi 
Listen ! and you will hear the lovely rhyming believe 
Of gale and bough. el-Kad 
The little brook unto itself is chiming 
So sweet and low. the fol! 
One day I plainly heard it talk of ‘* Loves and Doves:” called 
Each part of Nature pride,’ 
Has every style of poetry that moves ; 
Only no satire. 
above ; 


I'll just refer you to the lyric fountain, 
I only hint 
At the great Epics of the Sea and Mountain, 
My hand I stint ; 
For later, I my theory and practic 
Of verse shall pour; 
So, though lakes are Wordsworthian and didactic, 
I'll say no more. 
I must keep moving now especially, 
risk as a bell 
In a tap-room; because my aim, you see, 
Is a ‘**Réveil!” 
I’ve headed so this Canto, Fytte, or Duan, 
(I call it Chapter, 
For, as regards the Muse, the name’s a new one, 
It may adapt her 
To public taste, chapter and verse to bring 
In this new way 
Together). So then an alarum spring 
Should go off gay. 
You know in my beginning it were curst 
To be thought prosy, 
How could you listen, if at the first burst 
I made you dozy? 


We have always imaged the “ Felaate 
of the Fens” to be the Bittern,—that “ melan 
choly Jaques’ among fowl,—who takes up his 
pensive station on one leg, hard by the slug 
mere which holds all that is dearest to him, am 
pondering its depths with a grave and observat! 
eye, contents himself by now and then contr 
buting a brief, but decided, wail to Natures 
stores of music. In right of brevity alone, ¥¢ 
think the bittern a more “companionable phi 
losopher” than Mr. Grestins. The amount o 


matter in the rival sages, who shall attempt" ' 

compare? Pas 
Seriously, so small an amount of meaning” 

so large a number of pages is the except" We, 

rather than the rule even among the “ Poesil of adyg 


of the Million.” The work has been planned 
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= to be facetious by its writer; and the specimen 
nd deadly fH verses given are a fair specimen not merely of 
ne. .The J its manner but also of its argument. Some of 
8 and de the interspersed lyrics are more exciting than 
ty reigned MM the philosophy which they relieve. Our Solon 
hether the or Democritus of the Fens is, however, but a 
Virtue has sandpiper amongst singers, even when he tries 
tice as op a lyric.— 

* t at yon window so whitely gleams? 
little, }; = oe of a girl so barely, barely, 
ought and All through the darkness it sendeth beams, 

Lit by a lamp, so fairly, fairly. 

3 seen the 
ym pari Who standeth under the window-sill ? 

‘ It is her lover so proudly, proudly, 
chief value For there is but a week to pass over still, 
aph which Ere the bells for them shall ring loudly, loudly. 


Who weepeth now, witk the door ajar, 
While the pale Moon gleams coldly, coldly ? 
The Maid for her Lover, who’s called to the war, 
And goeth sadly—yet boldly, boldly. 


What flutters over the battle-field 
ephemera Where men lie dying so madly, madly ? 
1 Sroaning The robe of the girl, who seeks where conceal’d 
the sounds Her Love may be dying sadly, sadly. 
oracles,— Whom has she found by the Moon’s sick ray 
amount of And half stumbled over blindly, blindly ? 
The servant who went with her lover away 
the hea To the war, to attend him kindly, kindly. 
lest of dead What does he point to? A body near, 
That lies on the ground so starkly, starkly ! 
ivel She looks—for some time she’s froze with fear, 
J) Wa She but gazes on it darkly, darkly. 
aay pages But she knoweth at last, as down she drops, 
3 or, Talk She has lost her lover for ever and ever ? 
hapters, by She falls on his body, her poor heart stops! 
j ' 
ore of the It will beat — never, never! 
rampy aits, Somewhat relieved by closing this volume, 
. Greatley’ Jf we address ourselves to another no less portly 
rancientor™ one. This is Abd-el-Kader: a Poem in Six 


Dhilosopher ff Cantos, by Viscount Maidstone.—Here we ex- 
f his ow ™ change Philosophy to a Tennyson tune, for a 
‘ugh Evan ballad narrative in one of the Macaulay metres. 
ing devoted § Lord Maidstone’s 


as the fol- 


ng 


nd Doves:” 


idactic, 


y one, 


Philosopher 


oem moves trippingly rather 
than truthfully. The fervid alae of Africa 
are missing from his pictures: neither can we 
believe that any princess in the times of Abd- 
d-Kader was ever solaced by such a ditty as 
the following morsel of Old Testament history, 
called by Lord Maidstone “ A lay of worth and 
pride,” and sung by a Bedouin’s daughter 


To a simple Nomad cadence, 
above a coffee-brazier.— 


When Hagar left her fainting son, 
And went aside to weep ; 

The wild gale sicken’d to a calm— 
The wanderer breath’d deep. 


The Desert sands, his heritage, 
Spread far on every side. 

Sweet rills of water cours’d below— 
But sand-heaps chok’d their tide. 


How can she reach the bubbling flood ? 
How delve the crumbling well ? 

She’s all alone, with courage gone. 
And he is—where he fell. 


The sun is in a copper sky, 
The mirage on the wild : 

And evil birds are gathering round 
The mother, and her child. 


A bow-shot off that mother sits ; 
And lifts her wailing cry 

In frenzied prayer to Ibrahim’s God.— 
Not thus, shall Ishmael die! 

For many a year shall wax and wane, 
And still his hand shall be, 

Against his fellow on the waste— 
An Arab bold and free. 


rat “ mei . Ts machete eye shall see his bands 
is irting the sandy wold — 

lakes _ sh And drop the spear, in craven fear, 

the sluggls To clutch his cherish'd gold. 

- to him, an 


Ilis brethren fierce shall meet him, 





nd observant In anger, by the wells ! 
then contri- Bright swords smite, for Ishmiel’s right— 
; Nature’ And amongst them yet he dwells. 
0 1 ~ This is the weird of Ibrahim’s son. 
ty alone, ¥ In Deserts he shall thrive ! 
ionable phi: t " man. q ble 
e amount of And free to rove and reive! 


1] attempt to 


God's angel strengthens Hagar’s eyes ; 
A well is bubbling nigh : 
Life trembles on the boy’s parch’d lip,— 


> meaning i0 Not then did Ishmiel die! 
ye excepts = We might possibly have given some passages 
the “Poet of adventure,—aware that the new ballad ro- 


mancer may plead, “ according to his order,” 
that we have treated him harshly by our epi- 
thets and not justly by our extracts. But his 
narrative is loose, tangled, and long-winded ; 
and the patience of the public should be an 
object of solicitude to every conscientious 
critic, especially during the —e 

It may be noted, that the revival of a fancy 
for ballad writing is one of the many fashions 
which have distinguished that knot of eager 
young gentlemen who, bent on the chival- 
resque adventure of swimming against the 
stream of Time (with all England’s merchant 
vessels and men-of-war in tow), fancied that they 
could make a party, the name of which should be 
‘* Young England,’’—instead of “‘ England in 
its second childhood.” The Hon. Mr. Smythe, 
Lord John Manners, and others of the frater- 
nity, have put passages of history into rhyme 
with a certain fervour and fluency : but the best 
of their rhymes did not in quality rise superior 
to the ‘ Poetry of the Million,’—which is never 
destined to become popular poetry. Contem- 
poraneously with these harpers among the 
British Aristocracy, broke out those who, 
adapting the old minstrel designation, may be 
meng ed called the Carpers of Young Ire- 
and; the earnest angry poets of The Nation— 
not one of whom was a great poet—but who in 
concord of conspiracy made up a phalanx 
totally different from that of the di/ettanti 
jousters and wearers of “ fancy morions” whose 
enthusiasm had in it always an ineradicable strain 
of the ‘ Book of Beauty’ and the ‘ Fancy Fair.’ 
Thus, to come to our point, a school of ballad- 
writers seems to have rooted itself in Ireland. 
Before us is one of the unobtrusive offerings of 
its members—a little book, called Poetry of 
Incident : being versions after the humour of the 
moment, of incidents which struck the Author in 
his Readings and Ramblings, by W. W. B. Of 
these a single specimen will suffice—our pre- 
amble having sufficiently characterized the 
writer in his class.— 

The Uplifting of the Banner. 

[By a series of blunders, the English power in the North of 
Ireland had been reduced to a contemptible mimicry of its 
former greatness, and commended to the execration of all 
manly and honest hearts by deeds as treacherous. as fell, as 
murderous as fancy could conceive. Nota single name of 
importance among the northern chiefs that was not ready to 
be ranked with the enemies of England; there wanted but a 
fitting leader. They found one in O'Neill. Wily. sagacious 
beyond his time, brave to a proverb, the great O’Neiil tem- 
porised and delayed till he had garnered his resources, 
united the chiefs, allayed clannish prejudices, and oblite- 
rated long-standing feuds. The time at length came when 
there was no necessity for temporising. ‘The infernal cir- 
cumstances connected with the murder of Macmahen com- 
pleted the selective chain of circumstances which knit 
together the leadership of Ulster, and thrilled their souls 
with the same wild longings for revenge. O'Neill unrolled 
his banner near Dungannon, and the fiery O'Donnell, and 
the mightiest names in Ulster, ranked under it. The result 
is well known, A series of successes swept O'Neill onward 
till the bloody defeat of Bagnall, near Armagh, seemed to 

ihilate English asc y, and at once raised the great 
Irish leader to a pitch of exaltation in the hearts and judg- 


ments of all men, such as none before or since, perhaps, 
have ever attained. } 


What cry has roused the eagle, and scared the crouching 





eer, 
And brightened the fields of the harvest with the falchion 
and the spear? 
What shout has called the clansman from the foray and the 


game, 

And crested the wild hills of the north with a thousand 
towers of flame ? 

Ha! well may England’s vassals start, and grasp the shield 
and steel— 

*Tis the shout that welcomes to the war the Red hand of 
O'Neill! 


It floats again, that conquering flag! upon the summer 


win 

And the belted forayers of the north are mustering dark 
behind; 

The sunshine lights its snowy field, the winds its flight 
unfold, 

And the hills afar awake to see their Prince’s tlag unrolled; 

Oh ! soon the waves of crashing war around its staff must 


reel— bs 
For dear to deeds of battle hour is the Red hand of O'Neill! 


Look forth, look forth, Dungannon! saw ye ever such a 
sight ? 

Here are true hearts and manly swords, for Erin yowed to 
fight— 








From deer-trod hill and pasture land, where the flocks are 
winding slow, 
From the blue hills of Tyrowen—from the lake lands of the 


Roe— 

With flashing eye, and freeman’s tread, strong hands and 
hearts of steel, 

Like foam-plumed waves, come one and all, at the war-cry 
of O'Neill. 


Ha, aoe deep designing soul, how long the chieftain 


ay 

Amid his blue-peaked fastnesses, still waiting for this day! 

For gilded smiles, and traitor wiles, and the foeman’s ser- 
pent art, 

Had severed, with a sea of blood, each true and manly 
heart, . 

And severed hearts and native feuds he strove in vain to 
neal, 

But now, united Ulster strikes for freedom with O'Neill. 


A gallant Prince our chieftain is, the first in love and war, 

So thought the flower of southern dames, when she fled 
with him afar. 

So said the royal maid who fills proud England's crushing 
throne, 

When, with crested brow and haughty tread, he faced her 
pride alone ; 

With blade for foe, and hand for friend, and the smiles the 
heart that steal, 

On, on! he’s slave that blenches now from the Red hand 
of O'Neill! 

We have talked of peace, and watched, in vain, till our 
homes are dull and cold, 

We have waited till our fields are bare, and tenantless the 


old ; 

We have hoped till strength forsakes the arm, and the soul 
forgets its faith ; 

And our swords have pierced our brethren’s hearts, or 
rusted in the sheath ; 

But away with feuds and servile fears at that mighty war- 
ery’s peal! 

Rise, while ye yet have strength, and strike for freedom 
with O'Neill! 

Better to die with blade in hand, and the pibroch in our 



















ears, 

Than rot without one gallant blow, to ’venge the wrongs of 
years ; . 

Better a short and gallant life, than years of servile woe; 

Better a stroke for the old dear land, than slavery’s durance 


slow ; 

Better to list your tyrant’s shriek, than the groans of the 
brave and leal— 

Up! there is right yet for the wronged with the Red hand 
of O'Neill! 

No blenching now, no quailing now,—our banner floats 
above; 

And our hands are strong, and our hearts are true, in our 
bleeding country's love, 

‘Tis the holy soil of our sires we guard, and, by heaven, 
we'll guard it well, 

Each hill shall be a rallying post, and a pass of blood each 
d 


ell ;— 

Ha! honest and bright, and true to the hand is the freedom- 
carving steel, él 

And there’s knightly death or manly life with battle and 
O'Neill. : 

The above has neither startling originalit 

nor extraordinary force. It nevertheless will 

be found, both as regards feeling and facture, a 

poem if it be measured against the productions 

with which it is here coupled. 








Notes on North America, Agricultural, Econo- 

mical and Social. By James F. W. Johnston. 

2 vols. Blackwood. 
In the course of the year 1849, an application 
was made to Mr. Johnston—whose reputation 
as a scientific agriculturist has been long estab- 
lished—by the Legislature of the province of 
New Brunswick to undertake a personal in- 
spection of the cultivated and uncleared lands 
of that colony, and to draw up for their informa- 
tion a report on the facts and results| of the 
inquiry. Mr. Johnston accepted the invitation ; 
and having made arrangements for a temporary 
absence from his post in the University of 
Durham, sailed from Liverpool by one of the 
regular steamboats to Halifax, on the 28th of 
July 1849. Mr. Johnston's stay in North 
America was eight months,—for we find him 
again at home in April 1850. Those eight 
months were actively and intelligently em- 
ployed. He of course explored the province 
of New Brunswick with great care; but his 
travels extended over a considerable area be- 
sides. He went as far south as the frontiers 
of Virginia; and travelling up to Buffalo, he 
went across the Lakes and down the St. Law- 
rence to Montreal and Quebec. 

The object of Mr. Johnston's visit was almost 
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purely professional,—and his two volumes are 
to a great extent also professional. They con- 
tain the strictures of a very competent critic 
on the whole subject of American farming ; and 
it is their great and peculiar merit that, very 
nearly for the first time, they place before us 
in a clear and intelligible point of view the 
actual state of agriculture in the Atlantic 
States. Mr. Johnston writes with remarkable 
fluency and elegance. He adheres very closely 
to the questions before him,—and his materials 
have generally been obtained by extensive and 

atient observation. We wish, however, that 

e had been a little more concise. The length 
of his chapters, and the substantial repetition 
in one volume of a great deal that is amply 
discussed in the other, render the task of read- 
ing these ‘ Notes’ a somewhat tedious one. We 
are quite willing to allow that this excess of 
detail has arisen from an anxiety to leave no 
part of the picture obscure; and it must be 
admitted that the whole of the two volumes 
are written with a force and precision un- 
usual with travellers of far greater preten- 
sions than Mr. Johnston. Still, the bulk of the 
matter is felt to be oppressive ; and this cireum- 
stance, we fear, may impair the usefulness of 
the publication. 

In few words—the two main results which 
seem to be made perfectly clear by Mr. John- 
ston’s investigations in the upper portions of 
North America are :—first, that the agricultural 
capabilities of what, for want of a more definite 
name, may be called the Atlantic and Lake 
region, have been very much exaggerated,— 
and secondly, that, so far from the decline of 
the lumber (thatis the timber) trade in our own 
North American colonies being tantamount to 
the ruin of those settlements, it has in fact led 
to the first real developement of their vast agri- 
cultural resources. 

Very exaggerated statements have been in 
circulation for a long time in this country with 
reference to the agricultural wonders of the 
American States. We have been told of in- 
exhaustible supplies of grain, and of the exist- 
ence of a surplus produce for exportation so 
large that the inundation of almost every Euro- 
pean market seemed to be a matter of necessity. 
Mr. Jobnston’s book will materially interfere 
with the future influence of these statements. 
He has carefully gone over the greater part of 
the region to which they apply. He has been 
into the Genesee Valley,—he has seen the flour- 
mills at Rochester ;—and he knows exactly the 
condition of agricultural science among the 
western farmers:—and the impression on his 
mind is, that in a very short time the United 
States will accomplish no small feat if they 
succeed in feeding their own increasing popula- 
tion. This is not a rash or merely general 
opinion. Mr. Johnston gives his reasons. We 
cannot follow him through the whole of these ; 
but, expressed as shortly as possible, they 
amount to this: —That it is a fundamental 
article in the creed of the American farmers 
to exhaust the soil they break up,—and when it 
is fairly worn out, to travel farther west and 
reclaim another portion of the virgin wilderness. 
Hence, the region of agricultural abundance is 
always receding farther and farther from the 
Atlantic seaboard and from the older States. 
It is this continuous exhaustion of one district 
before a fresh one is opened up which does 
and will keep down the production of grain 
in America. If the old and the new cereal 
regions were equally fertile, there might pos- 
sibly be that plethora of supply in America 
which it has been the custom to suppose in this 
country :—but the fact is not so. Labour is too 
dear in America, and fresh land is too cheap, 
to render it worth the while of the American 





farmers to expend in mere improvements re- 
sources which will suffice to accomplish a totally 
new reclamation of prairie land, yielding almost 
spontaneously crops of great value and abun- 
dance. 

The following passages bearing on this point 
are entitled to great attention. The italics are 
added by ourselves.— 

“ One of my objects in visiting North America was 
to remove the mistiness of my own ideas as to the 
agricultural character and condition of its several 
great regions,—to test the seeming exaggerations in 
which, as if by some natural law, the natives and 
residents of this northern part of the New World 
are inclined to indulge. I was desirous, also, of ob- 
taining a clear idea of the relation which American 
practice bears to English practice ; the prospects and 
success of individual American to those of individual 
English and Scotch farmers; American past and 
future surplus wheat to the state and demands of 
the English market; the life of the settler in these 
new countries to the life he would have led had he 
remained at home. On a few of these points I have 
arrived at clear and definite notions,—not hastily, I 
believe, though some of them may still be incorrect. 
It is some remarks upon these I wish briefly to put 
down in this place. And first, as to the condition 
of agriculture as an art of life, it cannot be denied 
that, in this region, as a whole, it is in a very primi- 
tive condition. Before the first Puritan emigrants 
landed at Plymouth, the Indians planted, and hoed, 
and reaped their corn much as the white settlers do 
now, and like them, deserted old land for new when 
the crops began to fail. Many operations, it is true, 
are now performed upon existing farms which were 
unknown to the Indian races; but a similar absence 
of skill and forethought is generally observable in 
reference both to the mode of performing them, and 
to their after effect upon the land. I speak, it will 
be borne in mind, in these remarks, of the newly- 
settled parts of North America ; and the more newly 
settled the more closely will they apply. I would 
not be understood to calumniate those longer culti- 
vated districts in which, the first stage of their agri- 
cultural history being past, new life and energy are 
now being brought to bear upon the culture of the 
land, and by which the errors of past ignorance and 
want of skill may, by-and-by, be repaired; or of 
those happier new districts which men of knowledge 
and capital are redeeming from a state of nature, and 
at once submitting to a rational system of culture, 
capable of being carried on for an indefinite period 
without injury to the land.” 


Mr. Johnston next refers more particularly 
to the consequences of an exhausting treatment 
of the land.— 

“The first practical or economical consequence of 
this exhaustion of the land is, that it gradually ceases 
to produce a remunerative return of those crops which 
have been specially cultivated upon, and have been 
the immediate means of exhausting it. In North 
America, generally, this crop has been wheat,—as 
this has always been the kind of grain for which the 
most ready market could be obtained, or which could 
he most certainly exchanged for the West India 
produce and the manufactured articles which the 
settler required. As the exhausting culture pro- 
ceeded, therefore, the quantity of wheat raised beyond 
the demands of the state or colony—that is, the sur- 
plus for exportation, gradually decreased. I need 
not enter into details upon this point; the grand 
consequence is such as I have described, and the 
general proof of it is, that the wheat-exporting regions 
of North America have, as I have already stated in 
my remarks upon western New York, been gradu- 
ally shifting their locality, and retiring inland and 
towards the west. The flats of the Lower St. Lawrence 
were the granary of America in the times of French 
dominion ; western New York succeeded these ; next 
came Canada West ; and nowthe chief surplus exists 
and the main supplies for the markets of Europe are 
drawn from the newer regions beyond the lakes. These 
in their turn, as the first virgin freshness passes away, 
will cease to be productive of abundant wheat, and 
eastern America must then look for its supplies of this 
grain either to a better culture of its own exhausted 
soil, or to regions still nearer the setting sun. This 
natural consequence of an exhausting system of cul- 
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ture has been aided and hastened by other 
the study of which is full of interest and instructing 
I may advert to one of these. When a soil becg 
unfavourable to the growth of a plant, the plant, if 
made to grow upon it, comes up weak, and js }j 
to disease and the attacks of insects and parasite 
plants. Whether as a natural consequence of thig 
kind, arising naturally from the exhaustion of the 
soil and the weakening of the wheat-plant, or as the 
effect of some other cause not understood, it is an 
important fact that the attacks of the wheat-mj 
have, in Lower Canada, been lending their aid for 
many years to diminish the wheat crop in quantity 
and to render it less certain. A gradual revolution 
therefore, has been taking place, not only in hus. 
bandry, but in the food of the people also, and in the 
kind as well as quantity of the surplus produce they 
have been able to bring to market. I know, ind 
of no well ascertained facts in the agricultural history 
of any country which are more striking in theg 
respects than those which are presented by a com. 
parison of the quantities,—relative and absolute 
of the different kinds of grain produced in Lovwer 
Canada, at successive periods, during the last twenty. 
five years.” , 
The general conclusion to be drawn from 
these premises Mr. Johnston does not hesitate 
to state in the following emphatic terms,— 


“ This (the diminution of crops) has already been 
the case in the longer settled portions of the North 
American ‘continent ; and the same consummation 
is preparing for the more newly-settled parts, unles 
a change of system takes place. The new wheat- 
exporting.—so called,—granary districts and States 
will, by-and-by, gradually lessen in number and ex- 
tent, and probably lose altogether the ability to 
export, unless when unusual harvests occur. And if 
the population of North America continue to ad 
vance at its present rapid rate,—especially in the 
older States of the Union,—if large mining and manu- 
facturing populations spring up, the ability to export 
wheat to Europe will lessen still more rapidly. This 
diminution may be delayed for a time, by the rapid 
settling of new western States, which, from their virgin 
soils, will draw easy returns of grain ; but every step 
westward adds to the cost of transporting produce 
to the Atlantic border, while it brings it nearer to 
that far western California, which, as some predict, 
will in a few years afford an ample market for all 
the corn and cattle which the Western States can 
send it. In their relation to English markets, there- 
fore, and the prospects and profits of the British 
farmer, my persuasion is that, year by year, our 
transatlantic cousins will beccme less and less able,— 
except in extraordinary seasons,—to send large sup- 
plies of wheat to our island ports; and that, when 
the virgin freshness shall have been rubbed off their 
new lands, they will be unable, with their present 
knowledge and methods, to send wheat to the British 
market so cheap as the more skilful farmers of Great 
Britain and Ireland can do,” 

Mr. Johnston does not tell us much concern- 
ing the political and social state of the American 
Union. He confines himself to agriculture; and, 
on the whole, he adopted a ed a in doing 
so. There have been so many disquisitions of 
late years on American manners and politics 
that it is good taste to leave them alone,—espe- 
cially in those instances where a traveller visits 
the country with a special and technical object 
in view. His business in such cases is to see 
only one particular class of objects; and we are 
always thankful to read, even in unduly pro 
tracted chapters, an intelligent discussion of 
clear and definite questions, instead of rheto- 
rical essays on subjects so general and so large 
that after a certain time any formal reference to 
them must lead a writer into either repetition o 
eccentricity. 

Mr. Johnston very properly pays greatest 
attention to the general condition of the British 
North American Colonies,—especially to New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The whole of 
those portions of his two volumes, in fact, which 
relate to the British Provinces are in the highest 
degree valuable and instructive. We will quote 
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his description of the society which he found 


Fredericton. — 
#] remained at Fredericton o upwards of ’ 
ied in putting together my notes an: 

yeoks eat the nate a [of New Brunswick } 
into the form of a report, to be presented to the 
Provincial Legislature. I shall, therefore, devote 
the present chapter toa few observations regarding 
New Brunswick, which will not be unacceptable to 
who desire to obtain an accurate general know- 
Jedge of its character and capabilities. Among the 
early impressions made upon my mind, on mingling 
sith the provincials, and which was not by any means 
dispelled when I came among the people of New 
England, was the want of English frankness and 
nness of speech, which marks their mutual inter- 
course, a8 much even as their conversation with 
i There was manifestly a species of re- 
ticence, as if, in what he said, the speaker reserved an 
wridre pensée, in regard to which he did not wish to 
commit himself, or as if he thought some eaves- 
dropper were listening to catch his words. Another 
thing which soon arrested my attention was the ex- 
tensive State and departmental machinery estublished 
and sustained among a population of two hundred 
souls,—a Governor, Executive Council, 
Legislative Council, Assembly, Higher and Lower 
Courts of Justice, Bishop, Chief Justice, Master ot 
the Rolls, Provincial Secretary, Attorney and Soli- 
dtor-Generals, a Surveyor-General’s Department, 
Colleges, Schools, Roads, Customs Department, &c. 
&e.,—a whole host of men and departments, all sus- 
tained by this small community. Men with high 
names I saw which, in England, command de‘erence 
and respect, enjoying neither the social position nor 
the consideration which the name implies at home, 
and yet for these names opposing parties struggling 
as bitterly, or more bitterly, than with us. Zhe con- 
sequence of this disproportion between places and 
has been, that the salaries of office—at first 
large, when the offices were filled with educated men 
brought up at home with English ideas—have from 
time to time been reduced, till now a Provincial 
Secretary and an Attorney-General with 5502. sterling 
ayear, and a Solicitor-General with 2202, represent 
the kind of position to which the highest talent em- 
ployed in the public service can attain; and the ten 
dency is to still farther reductions. I1t illustrates 
very strikingly the simplicity of the provincial farmers, 
living remote from towns and rarely seeing money, 
that one of the shrewdest and now most influential of 
their hody, in his place in the House of Assembly, 
once declared, ‘that, with the utmost stretch of his 
imagination, he could not comprehend how any man 
could possibly spend more than 300/. a year!’ It 
has often been remarked with how little talent the 
world is governed, and history has certainly shown 
that the cleverest men do not always make the best 
tulers; and, in republics, they are often the most 
dangerous men torule. If, therefore, small emolu 
ments will secure that moderate amount of talent 
which will keep the public wheels most regularls 
moving, the greater the economy introduced the 
better for the people. I speak at present only of the 
impression which such a state of things produced 
upon my own mind. A great official designation di: 
tot carry with it the same meaning to tlhe mind of a 
Provincial as it had been accustomed to do to my 
own; and the actual position of official men in the 
provinces would probably to him appear no way ano- 
malous. The ultra-liberal and democratic tone of 
and conversation, among all persons and a!l 
lasses generally in these provinces, also struck me. 
appeared the more peculiar, as, after my visit 

to New England, I was sensible that in these re- 
pects the same classes in the provinces went greatly 
beyond the mass of their neighbours in the older 
States. Along with it there was also, in New Bruns- 
Wick and elsewhere, especially in the towns, evi- 
dence of discontent,—in fact, a tendency to it, and, 
wl thought, to unreasonable and unfounded com- 
paints against the mother-country. The reduction 
if salaries effected by the Provincial Legislature 
Created great dissatisfaction among the older 
dicials, brought out or appointed from home, but 
Wad out of the provincial purse. These gentlemen 
t the Home Government should have pro- 
tected them from such reductions, and at all risks. 
The Opponents of responsible government, as it is 


called, which had lately been conceded to the colo- | 
nies, were dissatisfied, maintaining that a large ma- 
jority of the people did not wish or care for it, and 
therefore the Home Government ought not to have 
conceded it. But these men did not consider that 
it is a public voice of a colony only, expressed espe- 
cially by its Legislature, which the Home Govern- 
ment can judge by, and that the silent and indifferent 
utter no voice. If ten thousand of the New Bruns- 
wickers d ded repeatedly and loudly a certain 
change, and the mass of the people make no effort, 
and express no opinion on the other side, the Home 
Government would feel called upon to do something 
to quiet these men, and the more especially if the | 
thing demanded, as in the case of this responsible | 
Government, was in consonance with—was, in fact, 
only an extension to the colonies of the principles of 
the British constitution enjoyed by us at home. It | 
is strange, though not unaccountable, how every 
party in these colonies makes the mother-country 
the scapegoat in all their quarrels and mutual 
defeats, and how, at the same time, both in the pro- 
vinces and States, the home or British-born, when 
they have or fancy a grievance, either public or 
private, become the loudest and bitterest against 
their dishonoured mother, It is the new convert, 
or renegade, who is always the most zealous. A 
circumstance which first struck me in New Bruns- 
wick, but with which I afterwards became more 
familiar in the States, was the acceptance of inferior 
offices, in rank and emolument, by those who had 
long held the highest offices their fellow-citizens 
could bestow. It was obvious that the ideas as to 
what it was beneath a man, in certain circumstances, 
to do or accept, were very different here from what 
they are among ourselves. It is easy to see, indeed, 
that where public functionaries are poorly paid— 
are appointed only fur a time. and have no retiring 
pensions—necessity may compel the ousted party 
to descend and gladly accept an inferior appoint- 
ment; and where such a necessity presses upon great 
numbers at once, it will soon banish fastidiousness, 
and create a new public opinion, sanctioning in all 
and recommending the course it compels. The 
society at the ‘little court’ of Fredericton, as the 
St. John people sneeringly call it, consists of the 
officers of state and of the garrison, of the clergy, 
the judges, the professors of the University, the 
Government employés, the medical men, and a few 
resident gentry and local merchants, and, during the 
sitting of the Leyislature, of the membcrs of the 
Legislative Council and of the Assembly. It is a 
quiet place to live in, without any great variety, and 
with the usual cliques, parties, discontents, and 
private squabbles and backbitings, to which all small 
towns are liable.” 

These volumes have the great merit of con- 
taining not a single attempt at fine writing. 














Niagara. 
passages of genuine description. For example, 
the following has reference to the scenery on 
the river St. John.— 

“ T have seldom seen anything of its kind, which, 
as the sun declined, seemed to me more beautiful 
than the banks of the St. John in this country, as 
we passed Majorville and Sheffield, and approached 
the mouth of the Oromucto river. The river, full to 
the lip, reflecting the light of the western sun 
towards which we were steaming, shaded on either 
bank by rows of the American elm—which I here 
saw in its great beauty for the first time, and which, 
every time I have since seen it growing wild in its 
favourite localities, has always struck me as the 
loveliest of American trees—and beyond the banks 
broad fields of Indian corn in the full rich green of 
its still unripe growth. In this there was newness 
enough, perhaps, to give it a charm to my eye, which 
would not have been seen by one more familiar with 
the country; but, after making a large deduction for 
this, there remained beauty enough over to make 
this part of the river, at this season, interesting to the 
oldest dweller in the province. I have since seen 
no river scenery in America which has left on my 
mind a livelier impression than this part of my 
voyage on the St. John.” 





Mr. Johnston has the self-denial to avoid even | 
a figure or an exclamation in his account of | 
Here and there, however, we find | 


his countrymen by the publication of these 
volumes. They tell us many things which we 
did not know before. They correct not a few 
errors of a most mischievous kind; and they 
will enable future travellers in America to avoid 
exaggerations which have met with sadly too 
much encouragement, and have been received 
with sadly too much credulity. We should 
have liked Mr. Johnston's ‘ Notes’ better, we 
repeat, in a smaller compass; but when they 
are so well written, and distinguished every- 
where by so much good sense, perhaps that 
is an opinion in which we may be singular. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of Literature : 
a Discourse. By the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott, 
Author of ‘Jeremy Taylor..—-Few writers give 
larger proofs of thoughtful studies and elegant 
tastes than Mr. Willmott. That he is solicitous, 
moreover, to be credited for these is evident from 
his style; since he cannot gather the smallest 
flower without saying, ‘‘ Mark what I do,”—nor 
introduce the simplest quotation or the least-con- 
tested definition without a use of epithet and dis- 
tinction as often strained as they are felicitous, 
frequently more sonorous than sensible. For ex- 
ample,—‘‘A connoisseur lays his hand on Mieris 
without hesitation. He carries a catalogue in his 
eye down a gallery. He spells Rembrandt in 
shadows, and the deep purple of a distance 
prepares him for Poussin.” The connoisseur, we 
submit, would be more unhesitatingly ‘‘ prepared” 
by Gaspar’s hand in his rich green foliage than by 
his horizon tints. If essayists will deal in aphorism 
and illustration, let the former fit neatly and the 
latter hithome. For a writer so sententious, Mr. 
Willmott is apt to be vague and self-contradictory. 
Let us give another instance.—‘‘ Milton,” we are 
told in one passage, ‘‘ played on his metre like an 
organ. He brings out with a daring finger every 
grand and wondrous note, sometimes with wonderful 
effect, striking a momentary crash of discord into 
the full swell of the music. He disregards syl- 
lables.” Yet, at a later page, Mr. Willmott dis- 
parages Collins and Southey (if his thoughts mean 
anything) because they did not use rhyme :—laying 
down as a general principle— that ‘whatever 
changes berung upon bells, they ought to be chimes.” 
Now, both of the above sayings are prettily said— 
but which the reader may well ask, is the sincere 
one? We cannot warrant discoursers who make their 
pages rich by registering all their self-contradictions. 
It is charming to dream dreams and to chase the 
humours of the hour; but these are the amuse- 
ments of the fantastic thinker, not the occupations 
of a didactic writer.—However poetical the latter 
may be, he should be also precise. This, assuredly, 
Mr. Willmott is not :—and hence his discourse, 
with all its grace, is but moderately suggestive 
and satisfactory. 

A Dissertation on Ancient Chinese Vases of the 
| Shang Dynasty, &c. By P. P. Thoms.—This is 
not a work on which much can be said; for 
| though the subject is curious, it is difficult to 
make it intelligible, —and the author has failed to 
ldo so. The dynasty to which it applies reigned 
in China from B.c. 1743 to B.c. 1496, and the 
materials have been avowedly derived by Mr. 
Thoms from the Po-koo-too, a work on early vases, 
filling sixteen large volumes. The compiler was 
the gentleman selected a few years ago to super- 
intend the printing of Dr. Morrison’s Chinese 
Dictionary,—and he seems to be very competent 
to the duty. It will be in the recollection of our 
readers that we lately noticed the transmission 
from Hong Kong by Dr. Bowring to the Society 
of Antiquaries of a very remarkable original pro- 
duction on the subject of early Chinese vases,—but 
it also included other objects of antiquity. Mr. 
Thoms confines himself to vases alone,—and those 
of a remote period; but the Chinese claim to 
possess authentic histories of their country and of 
the dynasties of its rulers, as well as of its manu- 
factures, at least 3,000 years before the Christian 
era.—The numerous woodcuts in the work of Mr. 
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London University Calendar. — Contains the 
various examination papers and list of subjects for 
the present year. 

An Inquiry into the History and Character of 
Rahab. By the Rev. J. H. Caunter.—A very long 
and very elaborate attempt to vindicate the very 

uestionable character of this ancient ‘‘ woman of 
ericho.” The subject, however, is one into which 
it is not our cue to enter. 

History of the Eighteenth Century. By F. C. 
Schlosser.—This is the seventh volume of Mr. 
Davison’s translation of Schlosser’s huge and im- 
portant work. One more volume will complete 
the set. The one now before us contains the histor: 
of Europe from the establishment of the ena 
Directory to the Peace of Schénbrunn :—one of the- 
most interesting and enthralling periods in the 
annals of mankind. Here we have once more the 
wondrous tale of Bonaparte’s Italian campaigns, 
the Expedition to Egypt, the rise of the Consulate 
and Empire, the advance and retreat from Moscow, 
—all told with the strong zeal of national and per- 
sonal hostility. German sources of information 
and a German point of view give it an appearance 
of novelty and freshness. But the chief feature of 
interest in Schlosser is, the importance which he 
assigns to the history of mental cultivation and 
progress. This book will be a valuable accession 
to the Englishman’s historical library. 

University Reform. Letters to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Aberdeen on the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the Scottish Universities. By Alexander 
Kilgour, M.D.—A series of letters, reprinted from 
the Aberdeen Herald, in which Dr. Kilgour sug- 
gests such changes in the constitution of the Scot- 
tish universities as would, in his opinion, render 
them more conformable to the original design of 
their founder, as well as make them harmonize 
better with the more liberal ideas of the present 
age. We can recommend these letters to the 
perusal of such of our readers as feel an interest in 
the questions discussed. 

Two Prize Essays on the Characteristics and Ad- 
vantages of Literary and Scientific Institutions, their 
Claims to the Support of Society, and the best Means 
of Extending their Usefulness.—We do not see very 
clearly what object the ‘‘ Committee of the City of 
London Literary and Scientific Institution” had in 
proposing this subject as a prize thesis to their 
members, or in publishing what are called the 
successful essays. By their own showing it would 
appear that they have failed to earn a title to 
instruct others as to the mode of successfully 
conducting such a society. If they have laid out 
their money in the hope of a return on the sale 
of these essays, we are at a loss to understand on 
what the expectation could be grounded ;—if merely 
as an advertisement, they should have known that 
the very name of a prize essay is enough to warn 
the public away. 

Guide to London and its Vicinity—[Fiihrer 
durch London und Umgegend|. By Dr. W. 
Seyffarth.—This very complete German Handbook 
for London is suited for the use of visitors who 
mean to examine thoroughly its various sights, 
public institutions and collections of Art or 
Science ;— including in their survey the chief 
points of interest in its neighbourhood—Windsor 
and the other palaces included. The editor is 
personally well acquainted with our metropolis ; 
and he has also availed himself, with true 
German industry, of the information to be found 
in English handbooks and statistical works of the 
better sort. His notices, accordingly, contain 
frequent references to the past history of London, 
and to the antiquities of its social customs, which 
may be studied with advantage by the more in- 
telligent class of travellers. His survey of its 
modern condition we find carefully brought down 
to the latest period; and the work may be alto- 
gether commended as a sufficient manual for 
diligent inquirers in all departments. The local 
details are in general correctly stated :—we have 
only discovered one mistake —that, namely, of 
placing the Marylebone Theatre ‘‘near to Kensall 





Green,”—which may be an error of the press. The 
introduction contains some curiously precise in- 
structions to the foreign guest in all economic | 
matters, whether of locomotion, lodging, or pro- | 





vender ; the particulars of which are so compre- 
hensive and exact, that it would seem at first sight 
as if a stranger fortified with all this learning could 
hardly be misled or overcharged on his arrival in 
London. But we apprehend that no directions, 
however minute, no caution, however judicious, 
will enable the traveller, especially if ignorant of 
the language of a strange city, to cope with the 
ingenuity of its extortionate classes. The mul- 
titude of rules given beforehand will often merely 
perplex his determination; and he is apt to 
find, when he comes to practise them, that the 
case before him has not been provided for in his 
manual,—or that the party whose first attack may 
have been parried by its help, returns to the charge 
with some new device against which the victim is un- 
armed. We fear, there is no escaping the condition 
which, in these cases, enjoins the purchase of know- 
ledge by personal suffering ; and the traveller who 
hopes to escape paying the tax infallibly levied on 
strangers in great cities, will be disappointed if 
he thinks that any written system of management, 
however minute, can exempt him from imposition. 
To English readers the cautions and rules set forth 
in Dr. Seyffarth’s book will be curious,—as remind- 
ing them how widely their domestic customs must 
differ from those of near neighbours and cousins- 
German, if it be really needful for the protection 
of the latter to draw up a list of instructions which 
could hardly be more detailed if the object were a 
visit, not to’London, but to the Georgium Sidus. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE EXODUS.* 

Ir was necessary to the completeness of my 
theory to show that before Necho’s canal was 
made, the valley it occupied was not an arid desert, 
since the cities of the Mosaic itinerary were situ- 
ated along it. Several facts, brought to light by 
the recent survey, now make it desirable to prove 
that its results not only confirm my view that this 
valley was a natural watercourse at that time, 
but also yield many valuable details connected with 
this subject, which enable us to form a much more 
correct estimate of the changes wrought over the 
extensive region so recently affected by subterra- 
nean movements, and of their amount, than the 
imperfect estimate I had endeavoured to form in 
my last paper ; for a careful study of a variety of 
considerations, which I will state, has shown me 
that this estimate was very insufficient. 

Mr. Stephenson mentioned to me that he had 
excavated in the valley of Saba-Byar,+ near a well, 
through 15 feet of alluvial soil derived from the 
Nile, without reaching the bottom of the deposits. 
Either we must refer this depth of alluvium to the 
overflowings of the canal, or to the Nile itself. The 
improbability of the former supposition is easy to 
demonstrate. At the Nilometer of Roda, where 
the river rises to more than twice the height it 
could reach at Saba-Byar, and where the deposits 
ought therefore to be in proportion, they are less 
than a yard in 1,000 years. At this rate, the 
soundings at Saba-Byar indicate accumulations of 
more than 12,000 years, and can only have been 
formed by a natural watercourse. 

In order that this general proposition may sub- 
serve my purpose of illustrating Sacred history, by 


* See ante, p. 684. 
t Saba-Byar, “ seven wells.” 








showing that this watercourse must have been ex 
tant in the time of Moses, since even now it ical, 
suppressed, but not extinct,—I appeal to the fach, 
established by the survey of 1847, which oo 
the main conclusion I had formed from that af 
1 99; while per ee many apparent difficulties 
of structure, which were only errors of o vation 
in the levels. ’ a 

The ground line, from the Nilometer, along the 
valleys Timilat and Saba-Byar, to the Temsah 
lakes,t has a gradual slope of from 11-30§ to 2-49) 
metres above 0 (low-water mark at Tineh), Th 
water-line of a high inundation has a fall (above 0) 
of from 21°59 at the Nilometer, to about 13 at 
Abbasieh, and 7°30 at the soil on the edge of Lake 
Temsah, near Sheik Henady.** Therefore, the Nil: 
could rise from 10°29 to 4:50 mbtres above its ow 
bed (34 to 14 feet) throughout the whole line of 
my supposed watercourse. 

The measurements, however, were not the sole 
basis of my theory. The fact I presumed, that this 
watercourse was not extinct, and the direction ] 
assigned to it, were both justified by the pheno. 
mena observed, followed up, and carefully reported 
by the ingénieurs Le Pere and Devilliers, durj 
the accidental irruption of 1800.++ The details of 
this event are so little known to the public, that] 
may be excused for repeating here, in a condensed 
form, its leading phenomena. That year the inu. 
dation was barely 16 inches above the average ofa 
favourable rise. The irruption, therefore, was not 
sensibly aggravated by any unusual excess in the 
volume of the waters. They escaped from a breach 
in the canal Abou-Meneggy, near Abou-Zabel— 
‘they spread far into the desert-valley, taking a 
direction no one ever remembered seeing them take 
before” — they surrounded the Jewish mound 
‘‘Scenze”—they entered the Wady Tiimilat, where 
they were 15 feet deep near Abbasieh, and 25 feet 
near the dyke— ‘‘ the whole valley was like a sea’ 
—the dyke was broken down, and the waters con- 
tinued their progress along the valley of Saba 
Byar, reaching the Temsah pools by a deep and 
rapid north-easterly passage independent of th 
canal, converting them into a vast lake 7 leagues 
in circuit. These are the simple facts as recorded 
by those who saw them; and we are no longer lef 
at liberty to doubt that the Nile, if left to itself, 
could flow along the line which my theory assigns 
to this obliterated and long-forgotten watercourse, 
when the actual eye-witnesses to the remarkable 
phenomena of 1800 attest that on that occasion 
at did. 

M. Devilliers had not followed up in person, but 
only inquired about the subsequent course of the 
waters. ‘Un Sheik nous dit: le Ras-el-Moyéb 
el-Ballah a vu l'eau du Nil cette année.” He con- 
cluded that the waters drained off towards Lake 
Menzaleh, across the low plain El-Ferdann. h 
this respect he was misled by the Sheik. In a 
signing to the ancient stream an outlet in any 
direction, I followed the error of my guides, and 
in discarding that supposition as untenable, I dis 
card nothing essential to the completeness of my 
theory on the geography of the Mosaic period. 0 
the contrary, the very fact which compels this 
correction explains all that was left imperfectly 
explained relative to the condition of the v 
after this period. Since it is found, by the me 
surements of 1847, that the plain El-Ferdann rs 
39 feet above the Red Sea, and 22 feet above the 
highest possible reach of the Nile, it is manifest 
that neither the irruption of 1800, nor the los 
watercourse which it accidentally reproduced, err 
had any outlet that way. Both ended their court 
in the Temsah lakes. I thereby obtain 
tional proof that this stream had not died out natu: 





+ Temsah, or ‘* Crocodile” lakes. 

§ Level of the mark @ on the Nilometer of Roda. 

| Station 190. Lowest point on the line of survey 
valley Saba-Byar, just before the beginning of the 
that crosses the Serapeum plateau. 

** Station 164, rear Sheik Henady. In 1800, the inunds- 
tion reached this point. It is a foot lower than its re 
Moukfar, 5 feet above the bed of the canal, station 
where, from being very much choked up, the level wa 
found 6:00 métres above 0, making the reach of the watel, 
there, 7°60. - ’ 

tt ‘Description de l'Egypte,’ vol. 11, pp- 82-86; 
vol. 18, pp. 349—355 and 379—382; also, vol. 5, pp- 34 
158, for full particulars of this remarkable occurrence. 
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—— *-* . . 
rally,—as rivers do,—by raising its own bed with 
its deposits and destroying its own current: for 
it could only have done this after it had filled up 
lakes that received it; whereas the survey of 
1947 fixes the depth of the lakes at 2 and 5 metres 
pelow 0, and the soil of the Sheik-Henady station, 
No. 164, at 7°30 above 0. This is the point actu- 
ally reached by the waters in the irruption of 1800 ; 
_s0 that, on that occasion, the two lakes were, 
respectively, 12°30 and 9°30 métres, or 39 and 30 
feet deep. The gradual slope downwards of the 
yalley Saba-Byar, as given by the levels of 1847, 
equally negatives the supposition of its being the 
site of an extinct watercourse ; indeed, in the east- 
em part, beyond Moukfar, the slope is very 
t, and the current of the waters there, in 
1300, was remarkable for its velocity. It was here 
that Mr. Stephenson sounded through 15 feet 
of alluvium. The Temsah lakes had only become 
rather too shallow to absorb wholly the great 
influx of water that poured into this cul-de-sac at 
every inundation. As in the irruption of 1800,—. 


which accidentally reproduced the state of this 
watercourse before it had been turned into a canal, 


—great damage was done by the waters being thus 
thrown back to spread themselves over the culti- 
vated part of the valley. The crops of 1800 were 
destroyed, and all the roads were stopped for three 
months. The expediency of restraining such in- 
jurious overflows is obvious. The irrigation of the 
tract was placed under more effectual control, by 
opening the canal from the low level of Bubastis, 
due west of the valley, instead of following the 
whole course of the river itself, which originally 
from the Bubastic branch near A bou-Zabel. 
ven this seems to have been found insufficient to 
restrain the waters ; and a safe outlet for the over- 
flow was further provided, by opening the canal 
to the sea near the Serapeum. This, according to 
Herodotus, was done by Darius Hystaspes. 

Thus, in the details brought to light by the 
accurate operations of 1847, there is nothing to 
negative my primary supposition that Necho’s 
canal was intended to drain the valley, and not 
merely to irrigate one that was previously an arid 
desert. Hence, I need not alter my former con- 
clusion, that in the time of Joseph and Moses the 
natural river itself watered it,—when its bed was 
still deep enough to control the surplus waters of 
the inundation, and the Temsah lakes were still 
deep enough to receive them. The whole line of 
the valley was therefore a fertile and desirable 
tract, sufficiently well irrigated by Nature to sus- 
tain the numerous cities of which vestiges are still 
found along its course, including Succoth, Etham 
or Pithom, and Hiroth,—so happily identified by 
Mr. with their Roman correspondents 
Scene, Thoum and Hero, which define the route 
of the Hebrews to the Sea. 

Another very important circumstance was ob- 
served by Mr. Stephenson,—which throws much 
ight on the ancient geography of this tract, and 

ich had entirely escaped the notice of the sur- 
veyors of 1799. While examining the structure of 
the basin inclosing the Temsah lakes, Mr. Stephen- 
son discovered that its margin also yields recent 
marine remains, in every respect similar to those 
found in the great gulf basin below the Serapeum 
and on the shores of the present sea. He observed 
a beach of this description in the vicinity of Sheik- 
Henady. These remains are therefore higher than 
those raised 18 feet opposite the Serapeum. This 
isa fact of the greatest interest and importance; 
Proving that the basin of the Temsah lakes itself 
Was once the head of the Arabian Gulf, at some 
period geologically regarded as recent, however 

rically ancient; and that it had been cut off 
the same process which has subsequently up- 
heaved another barrier between the ancient gulf 
ad the present. At that time the Nile must have 
presented the extraordinary phenomenon of empty- 
ing its waters into two different seas, as the plain of 

Ferdann was then the boundary of the Isthmus, 
ad the high rocky tract of sand-hills north of the 
villey entirely separated this part of its course 

the Delta. 

The series of geographical changes revealed by 

overy explains in a manner equally simple 
tad satisfactory why these Temsah lakes were in 


ancient times called “‘the bitter-lakes.” The river 
that flowed into them prevented their drying up; 
but it only replaced the fresh water this little inland 
sea lost by evaporation; for, as the salt does not 
evaporate, and there was no outlet to carry it off, 
the water would for ever have remained salt. After 
an outlet into the sea had been made by the canal 
of Darius, a communication was also opened from 
the centre of the lake-basin into this canal ; and the 
salt water was thus replaced by fresh, according to 
Strabo’s account. 

I must now conclude by showing how far the 
past and present condition of this ancient water- 
course enable us to arrive at the instructive infe- 
rence, that the changes of level undergone by the 
whole tract east of Egypt within recent times have 
been at a minimum all the while in the centre of 
the Isthmus. 

1. Notwithstanding that upwards of 15 feet of 
alluvium are found in its so near its embou- 
chure, the watercourse of Saba-Byar still slopes 
rapidly downwards to the Temsah basin, proving 
that its current has not been materially interfered 
with by partial or local elevations. 

2. The plain which separates the Temsah from 
the great gulf basin—now only 26 feet above the 
sea—has never been sunk low enough to allow the 
alluvium of the Nile poured into the former, to be 
carried over that barrier into the latter. 

3. Beyond the plain El Ferdann, above the 
Temsah basin, the region of a contrary, depressing 
movement begins, taking a linear direction to the 
north-west, which has cut across three branches 
of the Nile, about 10 or 12 miles from their mouths, 
and submerged many cities in the waters and 
marshes of Lake Menzaleh. In all these move- 
ments, the coast-line of the Delta does not appear 
to have been sensibly altered. 

4. Conversely—while the plain E] Ferdann, the 
apparent limit of the elevatory movement, is only 
89 feet above the sea, recent remains are found 
southward, at great heights. Sir C. Lyell men- 
tions strata containing recent remains at an eleva- 
tion of 200 feet, on the coast between Suez and 
Kossayr. 

These considerations are important to be borne 
in mind; as the apparently greater elevation of 
the most northern among the only three raised 
beaches hitherto noticed northward of Suez, might 
suggest a contrary conclusion to the theorist. We 
do not know to what extent the more ancient and 
elevated shores of the series may be concealed 
under the sands of the desert-plain ; such a soil is 
particularly unfavourable for their preservation, 
and the only two as yet seen at considerable heights 
occur in sheltered situations. 

I did not suppose the elevatory movement to 
have been absolutely uniform, either in local 
amount or during equal periods of time, when— 
merely: for the convenience of making a rough 
general estimate—I presumed it in my last paper. 
But on considering well over the above very de- 
cided evidences of a much more energetic action 
southward than northward, I find strong reason 
for setting aside altogether the supposition that 
this action can have been anything like uniform, 
and, consequently, that we have any criterion of 
the state of the plain above Suez in the time of 
Moses, excepting that which the narrative of Moses 
implies—namely, that it must have been sunk 
about 10 or 12 feet in his time. 

Had the rate of upheaval been equable through- 
out, the point B tt would always have been 9 feet 
higher than C, and thus, when C was submerged 
12 feet, B must have been usually fordable ; 
whereas, we cannot admit that any part of the sea 
was known to be fordable at that time, either to 
Moses or to the natives. I had overlooked this 
circumstance, and thus greatly under-rated the 
amount of upheaval this tract has undergone since 
the Mosaic era. 

What the details of the sacred history presume, 
in this respect, will be found to concur with what 
is actually observable on the spot ; namely, that 
the southern tract altogether has risen proportion- 
ally more than the northern, in equal periods of 
time ; that the plain of Suez, which must have 








tt See ante, diagram, p. 684. 





been nearly level when it was submerged 12 feet, 
now tilts up at the southern end with a fall of 
6 feet in 10 miles, a part only of this difference 
being due to sand accumulations ; so that while 
its northern end has risen 12 feet, its southern end 
must have gained 18 feet, of which not more than 
5 feet are assignable to the last 2,000 years, since 
the canal was dug. 

There is nothing improbable in this inequality ; 
it is perfectly conformable to what takes place in 
other parts of the world, where periods of ener- 
getic action and of rest alternate. It is only 
necessary to place the site of the passage at C, two 
miles further south, where the narrow pass is now 
just on a level with the sea, instead of at the ex- 
treme edge of the basin, where it is 4 feet lower. 
This is still nearly a day's journey north of the 
Haj-route. 

Although much yet remains to be done before 
the geological history of this interesting district is 
wholly cleared up, enough, I trust, has now been 
ascertained to satisfy the Biblical student and his- 
torian as to the condition of a land fraught with 
the most solemn scriptural associations, within the 
period which falls within his field of view. They 
who have traversed with much toil the parched 
waste of sand and marsh left by a great inland sea 
which once imparted freshness and moisture to its 
air, can best appreciate the immense change which 
must have been wrought in the climate and aspect 
of the country by its excision, and the suppression 
of the river that irrigated the contiguous lands,— 
converting it from the great highway of primeval 
civilization it once was, to the unprofitable desert 
it now is. 

All who have ever felt an interest in the set- 
tlement of a question in sacred history and geo- 
graphy which—until the present day—had given 
rise to so much conjecture, doubt and difference of 
opinion, will acknowledge themselves most deeply 
indebted to Mr. Robert Stephenson, both for his 
scientific zeal in so carefully investigating the 
details by which it is so satisfactorily cleared up, 
and for his liberality and kindness in placing so 
much of his valuable observations at the disposal 
of those most deeply interested in applying them 
to the subject which they so completely illustrate 
—and which may now, I believe, be considered as 
brought to a close. Fanny CorBavux. 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue chief feature of the present week in con- 
nexion with the great topic of the time is, the 
increased volume and importance given to the 
question—What shall be done with the Crystal 
Palace? Last Saturday we referred briefly to the 
pamphlet signed ‘‘ Denarius” as containing pro- 
posals to some extent similar to those propounded 
in the Atheneum. These have been followed by a 
slightly different set of proposals from the pen of Mr. 
Paxton ; and our daily and weekly contemporaries 
have indulged in considerable discussion as to the 
value of the various suggestions which have been 
thus thrown out. That this discussion is premature, 
no one can deny. The public, so far as its wishes 
may avail, has resolved that the unrivalled edifice 
shall not be removed from Hyde Park. But the 
Minister is under a pledge for its removal, extorted 
from him by an opposite cry on the part of that 
same public. Before he can adopt any notion of 
its permanence, he must have such an unequivocal 
expression of the general will to that effect as shall 
be a full release from his pledge,—and before he 
can go to Parliament for assent he must be pro- 
vided with a programme for the future. At present 
the structure is doomed. By their contract with the 
Woods and Forests the Royal Commissioners under- 
take to remove every fragment of glass and iron— 
to leave the ground level and restore the turf. No 
time is to be lost. A few weeks more, and Parlia- 
ment will adjourn to grouse-shooting and sea- 
bathing,—to the Rhine cities and the Scotch high- 

ands. Should it be prorogued for the season 
without a vote being first recorded in favour of 
the Crystal Palace,—ere it can meet again the 
workmen who set it up will probably have carried 
it bodily away. The Minister will scarcely under- 
take the responsibility for himself. Petitions to 
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both Houses of Parliament are, we understand, in 
course of preparation, and the public as they enter 
the building will have an opportunity of testifying 


by their signatures whether or not they approve 
the scheme. If the Palace of Industry is to 
stand on its present site, the House of Commons 
must so declare within a month or two at most.— 
But on what conditions ? 

Mr. Paxton is in favour of supplying the 
pecuniary means by a public grant,—chiefly from 
a wish to throw the building open to the public 
free of charge. To this proposal our objections, 
as we have stated them more than once, are 
absolute. The Times, the Daily News, and 


other journals,—‘‘ Denarius,” and nearly every | 
paper and person having voice authoritative in the 


matter,—take the same view on this point as we do 
ourselves. To whatever use the Crystal Palace 
may be hereafter put, it must be made self-sup- 
porting. Unless the probable outlay can be shown 


to be within a reasonable estimate of the income, | 


we doubt whether any scheme will be able to take, 
or hold, its ground. 

Nor is this the only objection that we have to 
Mr. Paxton’s plan as compared with others. To 
us it seems less complete and less feasible than that 
of ‘‘ Denarius.” The central, and almost sole, idea 
is to convert the Crystal edifice into a winter gar- 
den. Now, toa winter garden, as such, we have 
no objection,—as our readers know ; but we enter- 
tain serious doubts whether such a thing would 
pay its own expenses. 
that it would,—and that is a matter which may 
undergo further examination when his scheme 
itself shall come to be approved. To us, the scheme 
has features that seem not a little fantastic. Mr. 
Paxton says he would convert the glass house into a 
great conservatory with an artificial atmosphere. 
He talks of supplying “‘ the climate of Southern 
Italy, where multitudes might recline amidst 


groves of fragrant trees,—regardless of the biting | 
Waiving the | 


east winds or the drifting snows.” 
question for the present of how the climate of 
Southern Italy—that is, not merely the warmth of 


Palace of Glass,—what would the faculty say to 
mixing in the same hour’s exercise the “ biting 
east wind and drifting snow” of London streets, 
and the Italian atmosphere proposed by Mr. Pax- 
ton? A dry walk, a covering from rain or hail, 
clusters of evergreens and hardy plants :—these are 
things which every one would desire. But the 
idea of manufacturing an artificial imitation of a 
hot climate can be regarded only as an eccen- 
tricity. The projector tells us that plant struc- 
tures are not unhealthy. He cannot, we suppose, 
mean to refer for his examples to Chatsworth and 
Kew. Every one is aware that cactus and palm- 
tree, with all the splendid specimens of tropical 
vegetation which they contain added, are unable 
to induce the visitor to prolong his stay in those 
magnificent conservatories more than a few mo- 
ments. The plant structures which are not un- 
healthy are precisely those in which no attempt 
is made to produce an Italian climate by artificial 
means. 

The proposals of ‘‘ Denarius” are more to our 
mind. In his scheme for buying the Crystal 
Palace — considerably developing the floral and 
horticultural departments—adding to the fountains 
and sculptures—making it a yet more complete 
depository for our material produce, of mechanical 
inventions and machinery, of geological, geogra- 
phical and ornithological specimens—and a centre 
of action for the great companies connected with 
arts and manufactures,—we of course concur,— 
having ourselves broadly laid out all these details 
in our own scheme for the future uses of the 
Crystal Palace. We utterly reject the idea of 
admitting equestrians, at any charge.—But the 
great thing just now is, to secure the perpetuity 
of an edifice susceptible of so many useful and 
beautiful developements. We heartily join 
** Denarius,” and Mr. Paxton, and all others who 
are seeking to give urgent expression to this wish 
of the popular heart. Out of a winter-garden 
established. on such a scale, many a use will be 
sure to flow,—and round it many a form of beauty 





Mr. Paxton is of opinion | 





and of instruction will gather,—which may be 
left to recommend themselves in their own good 
time. 

As regards the present operations of the Exhi- 
bition, we have a suggestion to offer. Every week 
that elapses shows how despotically the price of 
admission regulates the attendance. Since the 
first shilling day there has not been a single slack 
day at that rate. Hot or cold, wetwr dry,—the 
tide of visitors has set with marvellous order and 
regularity towards the banks of the Serpentine. 


| Fridays and Saturdays have been comparatively 


thinly attended :—and it is now pretty evident that 
a larger body of spectators might be admitted on 
those days without inconvenience. Might it not 
be well to issue a new series of tickets ? Not season 
tickets—the sale of which, to the surprise of all 
parties concerned, still continues,—but weekly or 
fortnightly tickets, admitting the holders every day 
for that period. This course would meet a public 
want. Residents in London, wealthy families from 
the country, and strangers likely to make a length- 
ened stay with us, are already provided with the 
high-priced cards. But every train now brings to 
the metropolis a number of persons who wou!d 
doubtless be tempted to buy tickets for a whole 
week at, say, 7s. 6d. a head,—but who at present 


| will be content with two or three visits on the 


shilling days. Wives and daughters from the 
country are especially anxious to have a peep at 
the Saturday visitors :—why might they not be 
gratified in the way proposed? Such an issue 
would certainly bring an accession of funds to the 


, Commissioners. 





THE STATE OF LIBERIA, 

Our readers will remember the very serious 
charges brought by Commander Forbes, in his 
book on ‘ Dahomey and the Dahomans’ [reviewed 
in our columns, ante, p. 239], against the infant 
colony of Liberia,—and the discussions which en- 
sued in our columns [ante, pp. 381 and 405] on 
the subject. As we then said, the matter is of 


: “ . : 2 sat i ance ; ve think it right to put 
its air, but likewise the wondrous purity and elas- | great importance ; end we think i right to p 


ticity—could be obtained and maintained for the | 


our readers in possession of the further testimonial 
which has reached our hands, exculpating the young 
State from an accusation before the truth of which 
the philanthropist might well have learned to 
despair. The American Colonization Society at 
Washington, on having the assertions of Lieut. 
Forbes brought under their notice, appointed a 
committee of two of their members to investigate 
the subject ; and their Report, adopted by the 
Executive Committee, lies now before us. The 
Report goes at length into the grounds on which 
the conclusions of the Committee are based ; but 
some of these have been already anticipated in our 
columns,—and it will be sufficient if we here 
reproduce the summary sentence of acquittal which 
they pronounce as the result.— 

* That from all the evidence which they have been able 
to gather, from the abundant sources within their reach— 
from public and private documerts—from the statements, 
both verbal and written, of persons of the highest standing 
for intelligence. honour and truthfulness, who have visited 
or resided in Liberia,—and from the personal observations 
of one of the Committee (Dr. Lugenbeel), who spent nearly 
six years in that country, in an official capacity prior to 
1850, during which time he had the amplest opportunities 
for becoming fully acquainted with the condition of that 
Republic, and with the character and conduct of its citi- 
zens,—they feel entive confidence in saying that the asser- 
tion of Lieut. Forbes. that slavery, or the buying and selling 
of slaves, exists in Liberia, is utterly groundless.” 

We have already [ante, p. 519] expressed our 
own belief, on the evidence of all the documents 
which have been laid before us, “‘ that the prac- 
tice of buying and selling slaves cannot be said to 
exist in Liberia under the sanction of either law 
or public opinion.” We will only now add, that, 
in addition to the evidence which we had already 
examined, the Report before us fortifies its own 
conclusions by the respective testimonies of Capt. 
Irving and Capt. Herbert. The *former—who, 
however, writes as far back as 1840—says :— 


“© You ask me if they [the Liberians] aid in the slave 
trade? I assure you, no; and I am sure the colonists 
would feel themselves much hurt, should they know such 
a question could possibly arise in England. In my opinion, 
it is the best and safest plan for the extinction of the slave 
trade, and the civilization of Africa; for it is a well-known 
fact, that wherever their flag flies, it is an eye-sore-te-the 
slave-dealers.’—The testimuny of Capt. Herbert is as follows: 





(Jury 5,5 


—*‘ With regard to the present state of slave-taking in 
colony of Liberia, Ihave never known one instance * 
slave being owned or disposed of by a colonist, On s 
contrary, Ihave known them to render great facility on 
cruisers there in taking vessels engaged in that nefation, 
traftic.’ ” 

Our readers will remember that Capt. 
Capt. the Hon. J. Denman, and Commodore 
Charles Hotham have also testified to the same 
effect. 





TWENTY-FIRST MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOC]. 
ATION FUR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENGg, 


IPSWICH, JULY 2. 
[From our own Correspondents.} 


THE annual general assembly of the Members of 
the Association commenced here this day. Ay 
usual, the first day was devoted chiefly to the 
arrangement of the programme for the remai 
of the Meeting, and to the election of offices 
for the different Sections. The Council met 
11 o'clock :—and at 1 o’clock, took place, in the 
Council Chamber of the Town Hall, the fini 
Meeting of the 

GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

The chair was taken by the Astronomer Royal, 
G. B. Airy, Esq., the President elect. The minutes 
of the two former meetings having been confirmed, 
Cox. SABINE read the Report of the Council 
which the following is an abstract.— 


The Report stated that they had requested Mr, 
Nasmyth —a member of the Admiralty Committee og 
Metals,—to draw up an abstract of the principal matte 
contained in its Reports, for the use of the Associatign 
This request had been complied with by permission of the 
Admiralty.—In consequence of the appointment of Sir P. 
Egerton to a trusteeship in the British Museum, the Com. 
mittee had not made any application to Government on the 
subject of the representation of the Science of Natuml 
History in that institution —They had also forborne to 
press on the Government any statistical survey on the sub- 
ject of infantile idiotey—the matter having been already 
taken up by the Statistical Suciety of London. The Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of urging on the Go- 
vernment the completion of the geographical Survey of 
Scotland, had presented a memorial to Lord J. 
showing the imperfect method at present adopted, and 
soliciting an adequate grant to complete the map of 
Scotland within the next ten years. This memorial was 
courteously received by Lord J. Russell, and a Committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the 
subject.—The application for a grant to establish a reflect 
ing telescope of great power at a station suitable for thesys 
tematic observation of the nebula of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere had been considered, but the difficulty attendant om 
the necessary arrangements had prevented its being carried 
out. The Association would not, however, lose sight of this 
important object.—With reference to the publication re 
comnnended in 1846 of the meteorological observations made 
since 1834 at the Ordnance Survey Office at Mountjoy, near 
Dublin, and also to the publication of the principal geodetic 
results of the trigonometrical survey of the British Islands, 
the Council had to report that the meteorological observa- 
tions had been copied into tables for publication, and the 
survey was rapidly advancing to a state of completion. The 
General Committee had directed the Council to consider 
and report on such further steps as might appear necessary 
to be taken for the watching and guidance of legislative 
measures for the advancement of Science; but the Com 
mittee appointed fur that purpose was found to be to 
numerous, and a revision of the names was recommended, 
The following are the names of the newl)-appointed 
Committee: — Lord Wrottesley, Karl of Rosse, Duke of 
Argyll, Earl Catheart, Earl of Enniskillen, Earl of Har- 
rowby, Sir P. Egerton, Sir Charles Lemon, Sir R..H. Inglis, 
Sir John Johnstone, James Heyward, Esq., and L, J. 
Vivian, Esq. — A memorial presented to the meeting 
at Edinburgh by Dr. Kupffer, entitled ‘ Projet d'une Asm 
ciation pour l'Avancement des Sciences Météorologiques, 
had been replied to, and the consideration of the subject 
postponed.—The Council had been infurmed by the public 
authorities at Belfast and in the county of Antrim that 
the invitation already given to them to hold their meeting 
for 1852 there, was renewed.—The experimental resea’ 
proceeding at the Physical Observatory at Kew had received 
the most assiduous attention; and the importance of there 
sults obtained promised to make the Kew Observatory & 
most valuable establishment for the advancement of the 
physical sciences. Reports of the various experi 
would be submitted to the Sections. The Committeebed 
not deemed it desirable to apply to Government to reliew® 
them from the expense of this establishment ; but they 1 
ported that considerable additions had been obtained tothe 
pecuniary resources by which the experiments were 
on,— Ist. From the donation fund of the Royal Society, — 
and 2ndly. From the Government grant placed at the dis- 
posal of that Society. After detailing the mode in wi 
the funds had been expended, the Report wound up with® 
recommendation for the continuance of the grant of 
for the next year. 


Sir R. I. Murcusoy called attention to te 
stem at present pursued by the Pest Office ® 
the transmission of printed documen’ 
journals to the Association. He hoped that Ge 
vernment would afford increased facilities for the 
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sgaion of such documents,—as at present 
members had to lament the obstacles which 
good in the way of the reception of most useful 
The subject had received great attention 
the Post Office authorities, —who had explained 
him the difficulties which lay in thé way of their 
ording istance to the Association. It was, 
, possible at present to send open papers 
at les postage than formerly.—He hoped also to 
a revision of the stringent Custom House 
ystem at present adopted in respect to foreign 
hooks addressed to the Association. 
Mr. Joy TayLor, the Treasurer, then read the 
fillowing Report.— 
THE GENERAL TREASURER’S ACCOUNT, 
From the Sist of July 1850 (at Edinburgh), to the 2nd of 
July 1851 (at Ipswich ). 


RECEIPTS. a, 

from last Account .. os 9 

Life Compositions at Edinburgh and since.. 0 
‘Annual Subseription ditto te a 2 0 
‘Aganeiantes’. . oe ditto oe i) 
Ladies’ Tickets . . ditto 0 
Book Compositions . . ditto a 0 
Dividends on St ock—Six months’ interest on 
3,504. 3 per cent. Consols. oe *. 
From the Sale of Publications—viz., Reports 
and Catalogues .. oe. oe oe 


Total 


157 
- £1,783 


scopes would lead to more extensive resolution of 
nebule, I do not hold the inference to be by any 
means certain that all nebule are resolvable. Mr. 
Lassell exhibited at the last meeting of the Asso- 
ciation a plan for supporting his two-feet mirrors 
without flexure. This plan, slightly modified, has 
been adopted in use: and I am assured that the 
improvement in what before seemed almost perfect 
definition is very great. The removal of the 
vexatious fiscal interferences with the mannfac- 
ture of glass, and the enterprise with which Mr. 
Chance as manufacturer and Mr. Simms and Mr. 
Ross as opticians have taken up the construction 
of large object-glasses, promise to lead to the most 
gratifying results. Already Mr. Simms has par- 
tially tested object-glasses of 13 inches aperture ; 
and one of 16 inches is waiting not for the flint 
, but for the crown lens. Mr. Ross, it is understood, 
has ground an object-glass of 2 feet aperture ; but 
it has not been tested. The facility of procuring 
| large object-glasses will undoubtedly lead to the 
extensive construction of graduated instruments 
on a larger scale than before ; and it is in this 


for the employment of time and little freedom for 
the range of thought, I follow a philosopher whose 
investigations have been dispersed through almost 
every branch of physical science. My own attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Association has been | 
limited, and my acquaintance with its forms of 
proceeding small: and I feel the disadvantage of 
succeeding in this chair one who may justly be re- 
garded as the Founder of the Association. Still, I 
have judged it incumbent on me to accede to the | 
honourable invitation which was pressed upon me; 
and to endeavour, by attention to the business of 
the meeting, to render such services to the Associa- 
tion as it may be in my power to offer, and such as | 
may in some degree compensate for the partial dis- 
abilities to which I have alluded. We meet, not 
as a body of accomplished philosophers, but as a 
number of individuals, each of us anxious for the 
advance of science, each of us sensible that he 
cannot urge every part of it by his own personal | 
contributions, but each of us desirous of assisting 
it in any direction in which his knowledge or his | 
talents, whether scientific or administrative, enable | 
him to give efficient aid. Permit me, on this oc- | view that I contemplate as a matter of no small 
casion, to meet you on the same terms; and let me | importance the erection (this year) of the large 
offer you my assurance that, though the title of | transit-circle at the Royal Observatory at Green- 
President may not be connected with the highest | wich. It is known to many members of the 
talent or the most universal knowledge in this great | Association that this instrament was constructed 





PAYMENTS. 
Printing, Advertising, Expenses of Meeting at £. 
Edinburgh, Petty Disbursements made: by 
the General Treasurer and Local Treasurer 212 
Printing, &c. 18th volume ee oe 310 
Salaries, Assistant General Secretary, and Ac- 
countant (six months) .. - oe 998 
Establishment at Kew Observatory, including 
balances of Grant of 1849 and 1850. 309 
Quaccount of Experiments on the Theory of Heat 20 
Ditto Periodical Phenomena of Animals and 


Plants .. oe 

: Ditto, Vitality of Seeds. . re ans 
Ditto Influence of'the Solar Radiation on Che- 
* mical Combination te ae ee 
Ditto, Ethnological Inquiries .. oe 12 
‘0, Researches on the Annelida .. oe 
Balance at Bankers os ae ° 579 

Ditto in the hands of the General and Local 
Treasurers os oe oe ee 


5 
5 
30 


113 13 


Total £1,783 1 


The Officers of Sections were then appointed. 
Their names will head our reports of the various 
Sections. 

GENERAL MEETING. 

The Association held its first General Meeting 
o Wednesday evening, in the Corn Exchange,— 
which was numerously attended. The retiring 
President, Sir Davin Brewster, addressed the 
meeting at the close of his official duties. He felt 
bound toexpress his regret that Government had not 
met the endeavours of the Association in such a 
spirit as to give anyassistance whatever to their use- 
fuland laborious attempt to disseminate knowledge 
amongst the population of the kingdom. The 
attempts which had been checked by the Minister 
ofthe Crown had, however, been stimulated by the 
condescension of a Prince to whom at least the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge was not an object 
ofindifference. The records of the past year had 
sufficiently confuted the opinions and arguments 
of those who opposed the governmental assistance 
tosuch associations as the present. An obstacle 
which he believed would not be an effectual one 
lad been thrown in the way of a systematic pro- 
gress, which sooner or later he trusted to see suc- 
cessful, not only by its own merits, but with the 
asistance of the Government of this empire. 
Having briefly referred to these subjects,—he 

discharge the more agreeable duty of in- 
troducing to the meeting Prof. Airy, on whom 
now devolved the duties of the Presidency. 

The Astronomer Roya then addressed the 
meeting as follows.— 

The President's Address. 

Gentlemen of the British Association,—I cannot 
ke the chair at this meeting, even after the cor- 
dal invitation of your General Committee, without 
is nful feeling, not only of the general responsi- 

of the position, but. also of the difficulties 
which are peculiar to myself. Engaged officially 
Masience the pursuit of which leaves little leisure 





assembly, you shall nevertheless find that it is not in this town, by Messrs. Ransomes & May ; and 
attached to the least industrious or the least ardent | for the admirable proportions of its various parts, 
of its members. for the firmness of fitting of the few portions of 

It is required by the custom of the Association | which it is composed, and for the accuracy of the 
that at the opening of each of its meetings the | external forms of pivots, &c., it may well be con- 
President should lay before the Association such | sidered as one of the finest specimens of engineering 
remarks on the state of those sciences which are | that has ever been produced. As an example of 
included in its objects, and especially such an ac- | an excellent mechanical structure carrying a large 
count of their progress in the past year, as he may | object-glass, I think it probable that this Green- 
judge suitable to the time and serviceable for the | wich transit-circle may have a great influence 
guidance of the Association in the conduct of the | on the construction of future instruments. I 
commencing meeting. I find it impossible to give had hoped to be able by this time to report 
even the most summary statement of this nature | to the Association on the American method of 
without alluding to the acts of the Association, and | recording transits, by a puncture or dot produced 
to the establishment or modification of other insti- | by a galvanic agency whose circuit is closed by a 
tutions connected with-Seience or Art; and I pro- | touch of the observer's finger,—and especially on 
pose, therefore, to submit to you a mingled history | its fitness for the wants of a really active observa- 
of the progress of Science, —of the efforts, the sue- | tory ; but the delays of construction have prevented 
cesses, and the failures of the Association in re- | me from doing so. Shortly before the last meeting 
ference to it,—and of the state of some other insti- | of the Association, the President for the time (Dr. 
tutions. In some departments I fear that my ac- Robinson) transmitted to the Government, on 
count will be extremely defective : I trust, how- | the part of the Association, a general request that 
ever, that. those of my hearers who may be suffi- | a large reflecting telescope might be sent to some 
ciently interested in this address to notice its omis- | of the British possessions in the southern hemi- 
sions will not fail to use the opportunities of various | sphere, for the purpose of observing the southern 
kinds which the discussions in the Sectional meet- | nebule ; and shortly after that meeting an answer 
ings afford for supplying them. was received from the Lords of the Treasury, 

Commencing, then, with the subject which stands | to the effect that their Lordships entirely recog- 
first in the Reports of the Association, and on | nized the importance of the object, but that 
which the funds of the Association have been most | there appeared to be practical difficulties 
generously expended and its influence very ener- lin the immediate execution of the design. I 
getically employed, I remark that the progress of | cannot doubt that when a more explicit plan has 
Astronomy in the last year has been very great. | been formed, another representation will be aecom- 
The Earl of Rosse has been much engaged in ex- | panied with the same success which has attended 
periments on the best methods of supporting and | every application made by the Association for aid 
using his large mirrors. The construction adopted | in a carefully arranged design. It will be interest- 
some time since is stil] retained;—namely, a system | ing to the Association to learn that the continua- 
of levers distributing their pressures uniformly over | tion of the observations on a Centauri at the Cape 
eighty-one points, each pressure being transmitted | of Good Hope has fully confirmed the result first 
through a small ball which permits to the mirror | obtained,—namely, that the parallax of that star 
perfect freedom of slipping in its own plane, so as | exceeds nine-tenths of a second, or that its distance 
to take proper bearing in the chain or hoop which | from the sun is about twenty billions of miles. So 
supports it edgeways. To Lord Rosse’s critical | far as we have the means of judging, this star is 
eye the effect even of this mounting, though | our nearest neighbour in the sidereal spaces. The 
greatly superior to that of any preceding, is not | attention of foreign astronomers is still directed to 
quite perfect. In the progress of the experiments, | the irregularities in the proper motions of stars, 
some singular results have been obtained as to the | and the opinion seems to be gaining ground that 
set which a metal so hard as Lord Rosse’s compo- | many of them are accompanied by non-luminous 
sition may receive from an unequal pressure of very | companions. In our own solar system, the most 
short duration. A surface of silver, I believe, has | remarkable discovery is that (made independently, 
now been successfully used for the small reflector. | though on different days, in America and in Eng- 
Of the character of the discoveries in nebule made | land) of a dusky ring interior to the well-known 
with this instrument I cannot briefly give any very | rings of Saturn. It now appears that it had been 
correct idea. The most remarkable is, the discovery | seen several years before ; but it then attracted no 
of new instances of spirally-arranged nebule: but | attention. How such a ring is composed, and how 
there are also some striking examples of dark holes | sustained, are questions upon which perhaps the 
in bright matter, dark clefts in bright rays, and | physical astronomer may long employ himself. But 
resolvability of apparently nebulous matter into | the discovery for which the year will be most fre- 
stars. I do not deny the importance of the last | quently cited is that of three additional planets, 
observation ; but as it might be predicted before- included in the same planetary space—between 
hand that the increase in the dimensions of tele- ; Marsand Jupiter—in which eleven others had been 
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previously found. The last of these (Irene) dis- 
covered by Mr. Hind, observer in the private 
observatory of Mr. Bishop, forms the fourth of his 
list, —and makes his number the greatest that any 
one man has ever discovered. Some time since, a 
grant was made by the British Government for the 
perfection of the Lunar Theory and Lunar Tables 
on which Prof. Hansen, of Gotha, had been en- 
gaged, but whose progress was stopped by the 
interruption of funds in consequence of the un- 
happy Schleswig-Holstein war. I understand that 
with the aid of this grant, equally honourable to 
the British Government and to the foreign philoso- 
pher, the work is now rapidly advancing. I have 
reason to believe that the theories of Uranus and 
Neptune are now undergoing careful revision ; and 
I trust that one of the elements most urgently re- 
quired, namely, the mass of Neptune, will be sup- 
plied from observations of Neptune’s satellite 
made with the large telescopes to which I have 
alluded. 

At the Edinburgh meeting, the attention of the 
Mathematical and Physical Section was called by 
M. O. Struve (there present) to the total eclipse 
of the sun which is to occur on the 28th day of the 
present month ; and the General Committee ap- 
pointed a Committee of members of the Association 
to draw up Suggestions for the observation of the 
eclipse. These Suggestions have been extensively 
distributed both at home and abroad: and I am 
happy to announce one of the results. After con- 
sideration of the singular appearances observed in 
the eclipse of 1842, it was determined by the 
Committee to recommend (among other things) 
that observing stations should be selected, if pos- 
sible, in triplets : the three stations of each triplet 
having relation to the north boundary, the centre, 
and the south boundary of the shadow. The Rus- 
sian Government has fully adopted this suggestion ; 
and has actually equipped six triplets, includ- 
ing in all eighteen stations, with observers and 
instruments for the observation of the eclipse. 
Russian officers in the Sea of Azov and the Black 
Sea will also observe it. Since the issue of the 
suggestions, the observations made last year on an 
eclipse visible at Honolulu in the Sandwich Islands 
have been received ; and they make us, if possible, 
still more desirous that the spirit of the sugges- 
tions should be complied with, as far as possible. 
There is only one subject of regret connected with 
this remarkable eclipse,—namely, that it will de- 
prive us of the assistance of several astronomers 
who would undoubtedly have joined this meeting 
but for the necessity of being ready, at definite 
points, for the observation of the phenomena. 

Among subjects related in some measure to 
astronomy, I may first allude to M. Foucault’s 
experiment on the rotation of the plane of a simple 
pendulum’s vibration; an experiment which has 
excited very great attention both in France and in 
England, as visibly proving, if proof were necessary, 
the rotation of the earth. It is certain that M. 
Foucault's theory is correct; but it is also certain 
that careful adjustments, or measures of defect of 
auljustment, are necessary to justify the deduction 
of any valid inference. For want of these, the 
experiment has sometimes failed. The Council of 
the Association have long regretted the very great 
delay which has occurred in the publication of the 
geodetic results of our great National Survey; and 
they were prepared some time since to represent 
strongly to the Government the expediency of 
taking immediate steps for completing the few 
calculations which yet remained to be made, and 
for publishing the whole in a form which should 
be available for discussions of the figure of the 
earth. On communicating with the Royal Society 
they learned that that body had made an urgent 
recommendation to the same tenor, and that in 
consequence Government had consented to place 
on the Estimates a sum of money expressly for 
the purpose of completing and publishing the 
scientific portions of the survey. I have received 
official information that this work is now in active 
progress; and I cannot but remark on it as a 
striking instance of how much may be sometimes 
effected for the purposes of science by simply com- 
pleting what is nearly complete. The great 


North Cape to the Danube, is so far advanced that 
its completion is expected in the present year. 

At the last meeting of the Association, a Com- 
mittee was appointed expressly to urge on the 
Government, what had long excited the attention 
of the Association, the defective state of the Survey 
as regards Scotland. Iam happy in stating that 
there is strong reason to hope that a large sum 
will in future be appropriated to the Scotch Survey. 
Whether this be considered as giving to the 
country the advantages of an accurate territorial 
map or as aiding in a most peculiar degree in geo- 
logical inquiries,—in either point of view it isa 
matter of interest to the Association, and it will 
be a matter of satisfaction to them that, mainly 
through their representation, this object has been 
attained, 

The next subject to which the influence of the 
Association was energetically directed is, Terres- 
trial Magnetism; with which Meteoroloky has 
usually been associated. Although the active em- 
ployment of several of the Colonial Magnetic and 
Meteorological Observatories has terminated, 
(those only of Toronto, Hobartown, Cape of Good 
Hope, Madras and Bombay being retained, and 
only in partial activity), the work connected with 
them has not yet ceased. Much has yet to be done 
in the printing and discussion of the observations : 
—a work going on under the care of Col. Sabine. 
In tacit association with the representative of the 
Government, the agents’ of the Association are 
employed at the Kew Observatory, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Ronalds, in devising or 
examining new instruments. The Daguerreotype 
method of self-registration (which is perhaps liable 
to this objection, that the original records are de- 
stroyed) has been extended to the vertical-force 
instrument. Apparatus has been arranged for the 
graduation of original thermometers—a subject to 
which the attention of M. Regnault and Mr. Sheep- 
shanks had been advantageously directed. And, 
with the assistance of a portion of the sum placed 
by the Government at the disposal of the Royal 
Society (to which I shall hereafter refer), it is hoped 
by the officers of the Association that the Kew 
Observatory will be made really efficient for the 
testing of new instruments. Dr. Robinson’s very 
instructive account of his new anemometer has 
lately been received: this instrument, however, 
has not yet been used in many places. Among 
the immediate deductions from magnetfe observa- 
tions, I may specially mention Col. Sabine’s re- 
marks on the periodical laws discoverable in disturb- 
ances apparently of the most irregular kind, and 
M. Kimtz’s corrections of the Gaussian constants, 
Among the more distant results, there is nothing 
comparable to the experimental inquiries into the 
magnetic properties of oxygen, and especially into 
the variation of its power, made by Messrs. Fara- 
day and Becquerel,—and the application of these 
results to the explanation of the phenomena, in 
almost all their varied forms, of so-called terrestrial 
magnetism. It is to the former of these philoso- 
phers that this great step in the explanation of 
obscure natural phenomena by inference from deli- 
cate experiments, is mainly or entirely due. Much, 
of course, remains to be done, before we can pro- 
nounce accurately how far this principle enables 
us to account, without reference to any other cause, 
for the regular changes, as well as for the capri- 
cious disturbances, in ordinary magnetism. I ought 
not to omit stating that such general explanation 
had long ago been suggested in a very remarkable 
paper by Mr. Christie ; but the experiments actu- 
ally applying to the magnetic properties of oxygen 
were unknown, and perhaps impossible, at that 
time. In the science of abstract magnetism, the 
distinction between paramagnetic and diamagnetic 
substances has been thoroughly worked out by Mr. 
Faraday, and is now received as one of the most 
remarkable laws of nature. In the related sub- 
ject of Galvanism, although much of detailed law 
has been established by the labours of the same 
great man and of others, it is difficult to fix 
upon any new law of general character. Ex- 
periments made in America seem to establish that 
the velocity of the galvanic current in iron wires 
of a certain size does not exceed fifteen or eighteen 
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speed, however, is inferred by M. Fisees, &. 
the same experiments. The first part of ap 
borate mathematical theory of Magnetism, by Prt 































Thomson, has been published. In Meteorology of polal 
some striking facts have been collected andy. fm sppeat! 
ranged by Col. Sykes in regard to India, by Mean tions of 
Schlagentweit in regard to the Alps, ang bj thesis 2 
M. Plantamour in the comparison of obseryat lastly, 8 
at Geneva and the Great St. Bernard ; and Prevost 
very unexpected facts have been extracted by y fg what b 
Arago from the observations in a balloon that rad 
at Paris. The systematic collection of observa. pects § 
tions of luminous meteors, in Reports by Prot I ho 











Powell, printed in the volumes of the Association, 
for the last two years, can scarcely fail to lead tg 
some discovery of the origin and nature of thos 
mysterious bodies. An extensive series of meteor. 
ological observations had been made at the Oni. 
nance Survey Office at Mountjoy, near Dublin, 
and the Association some years since recommendg} 
to the Government the early printing of thom 
observations. I have the —- of stating 
that considerable progress has now been made in 
preparing them for the press. 

At the last meeting of the Association, a pry. 
ject _was laid before the General Committee, by 
M. Kupffer, for the formation of a Meteorologi 
Confederation, to be extended over the whole of 
Europe. <A very extensive organization, covering 
almost the ae Russian Empire, has already 
been created. ‘The Council to whom this project 
was referred, after very careful consideration, 
deemed it inexpedient to join in the proposed 
Confederation. They were deterred by variou 
practical difficulties, of which some may perhaps 
always exist, while others are felt with unusml 
force at the present time. It was with extreme 
unwillingness that the Council adopted this resolu- 
tion, and with the full hope that at some future 
time a confederation similar to that proposed by 
M. Kupffer may be firmly established. 

Under the auspices of the Board of Ordnance, 
the officers of the corps of Royal Engineers are 
making arrangements for the establishment of a 
uniform system of meteorological observations, of 
a simple kind, at the principal engineers’ stations 
































































































































































































































in every part of the earth. If with these could be accur 
combined occasional trustworthy observations at been 
sea, we should probably have the most complete gathe 
system of Terrestrial Meteorology that we can hope oe 
to obtain. d. 
Among systematic observations of less ostenta- lowes 
tious character, I cannot omit referring to the with 
daily report of the state of the wind at 9 o'clock rathe 
every morning, which is supplied by the superi- ings 
tendents of railway stations, over a great portion great 
of the British isles, and printed in the Daily News the g 
newspaper. light 











A new Meteorological Society has been formed, 
which (I believe) is at least in this respect superior 
to those which have preceded it—that the instru- 
ments used by the various amateur members are 
strictly comparable : great attention having been 
given to the adjustments of the instruments, by 
the Secretary, Mr. Glaisher. 

In Optics, two or three investigations of rather 
important character have, since the last meeting 



























































































































of the Association, attracted public attention. (app 
Experimental measures of the velocity of = at a 
air and in water, made by MM. Foucault, izeau ager’ 
and Brequet, with apparatus nearly similar to that 20 1 
employed long ago for analogous purposes by time 
Mr. Wheatstone, appear to leave no doubt that to F 
the velocity in water is less than that in air,—8 vole 
most important, and indeed critical, result in - 
regard to theories of light. A remarkable investi- 

gation by Prof. Stokes, when compared with ex- ann’ 
periment, seems to establish that the vibrations > 
constituting polarized light are, as for other reasons - 
was supposed by Fresnel, perpendicular to what 
is usually called the plane of polarization. Some 

optical theories which admitted formerly of very ve 
imperfect mathematical treatment have 

brought under the dominion of analysis by Prof. bre 
Stokes’s powerful methods of investigation. 
curious series of experiments on diffraction has Vol 
been published by Lord Brougham ; but they tg 





have at present no bearing on theory, 
theoretical calculations with which they must 
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7 a to be too difficult or too com- 
cafe the present state of pure mathematics. 
experiments of Jamin regarding the reflection 
of polarized light under peculiar circumstances 
to give support to the theoretical calcula- 
tions of Cauchy, founded on a molecular hypo- 
thesis applied to the undulatory theory. And 
Instly, some curious experiments by Masson, Jamin, 
Prevostaye, and Desains, appear to show more fully, 
ghat had partially been shown by Prof. Forbes, 
that radiant heat admits of polarization in all re- 
similar to that of light. 

I hope that we shall receive at this meeting, or 
gortly, two Reports on subjects connected in some 
measure with those which I have just mentioned. 
One is from Prof. Stokes, ‘On our knowledge of 
the Theory of vibratory Motions of Bodies in gene- 
nl,—the other from Prof. Willis, ‘On Acoustics.’ 

Our volume of Reports lately published con- 
tains a very complete account, by Mr. Hunt, of 
the present state of our knowledge in regard to 
the chemical effects of solar radiation. 

In the subject of Chemistry, I am not aware 
that any great step has been made ; although there 
have been numerous small advances in establishing 
chemical relations and in inventing chemical pro- 


esses. 
The subject of Geology has always excited much 
interest in this Association. It is matter of con- 


is now established in a habitation as well as in 
a which guarantee its ne arma and useful 
existence. Among subjects bordering on Practical 
Geology, I may allude to the late inquiries respect- 
ing the supply of water from the chalk and Bagshot 
sand districts as likely to give valuable information. 
In Speculative Geology, the labours of European 
swell as American geologists have been continued 
with their usual ardour, and there are now com- 
ively few parts of the world which have not 
in some degree geologically examined. Far 
be it from me to pretend to assign with exactness 
specific discoveries (in observation or in inference) 
to specific persons; to say precisely what has been 
done by Sedgwick, what by Murchison, what b 
Lyell, what by Verneuil,—or even to state with 
accuracy what discoveries in the aggregate have 
been made by all. So far, however, as I can 
gather, the principal step made (not in the last 
eA but in the last few years) has been of this 
ind. The line between the chalk group and the 
lowest tertiary or Eocene group has been drawn 
with great distinctness; and this has been done 
rather by palzontological criteria than by reason- 
ings from order of superposition, &c. A very 
great step has been made in the classification of 
the geology of Asia Minor, with the aid of this new 
light, by a foreign geologist, M. Tchichachiff, now 
present. In the course of these investigations, at- 
tention has been drawn to the magnitude of the dis- 
turbances exhibited in these comparatively modern 
beds,—and the question has again been raised in 
the minds of geologists, whether these disturbances 
can be referred to causes now in action. It would be 
wrong, however, even in this hasty glance, to omit 
to notice the discovery of traces of the tortoise in 
beds so low as the lowest Silurian rocks, affording 
(apparently) evidence of the existence of this animal 
ata much earlier time than had usually been 
ascribed to it. I should be sorry also to make 
no reference to Sir C. Lyell’s calculation of the 
time of formation of the delta of the Mississippi—or 
to Prof. J. Forbes’s paper on the modern extinct 
voleanos of the Vivarais. I may refer with satis- 
faction to Mr. Mallet’s elaborate ‘ First Report on 
Earthquake Phenomena’ (lately published in our 
annual volume),—shortly to be followed, I trust, by 
asecond ; and I may also remind my hearers that the 
\ tion have supplied funds for the construc- 
tion of a machine for earthquake registration, of 
Which the superintendence is intrusted to the same 
gentleman. 

On Zoology and Animal Physiology I can scarcely 
Venture to offer you a report, beyond a reference 
to the three papers on Marine Zoology in our last 

olume,—which I conceive to possess the very 
highest value. I cannot, however, omit all notice 
of the last Electro-physiological investigations of 


Eos now that the Museum of Economic Geo- 


draw more closely the relations of inorganic mat- 
ter with organic and animated structure than any 
others with which I am acquainted. 
In Vegetable Physiology I must speak in a 
manner equally undecided. But I need scarcely 
allude to the interest excited among botanists by 
the return of Dr. Hooker from his botanical expe- 
dition of some years duration into Upper India 
and Thibet : an expedition accompanied with great 
personal danger (for the botanist was for some time 
detained as captive by one of the native princes), 
and in which, moreover, the physical geography of 
a large and hitherto unknown region has been 
established. In the course of this expedition, a peak 
28,000 feet high was climbed. In European Botany 
the inquiries into the reproduction of cryptogamous 
plants appear to have occupied the most prominent 
place. I would call your attention to the con- 
tinuation of the Report on the Growth and Vitality 
of Seeds, which forms part of our last volume,—and 
to the Report, which trust we may soon receive, 
on the probable effects of the destruction of Tropical 
forests. 

Before quitting the subject of Natural History, 
I am bound to allude to one subject of great inter- 
est to natural philosophers in every branch. It 
had long been matter of regret to many of the most 
active members of this Association that the consti- 
tution of the immediate ruling body in the British 
Museum appeared scarcely to offer to them suf- 
ficient security for the due support of those natural 
sciences for which, in a great measure, the Museum 
was originally founded. So strongly had this been 
felt, that the Council were prepared to solicit the 
immediate attention of Government to that point. 
I am happy now to state that, without the exercise 
of this interference, the principal ground of alarm 
has been removed by the appointment of Sir 
Philip Egerton as one of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

I must omit allusion to Geography, Ethnology, 
and Statistics, and proceed to my final subject. 

Engineering re Manufacturing Science have 
always commanded a great share of the attention 
of this Association. The former, indeed, when 
it is made to include experiments on Tides and 
analogous phenomena, becomes almost one of the 
cosmical instead of one of the constructive sciences. 
It would be an endless task for the most accom- 
plished mechanic to attempt to describe to you the 
inventions which are constantly made in every part 
of manufacturing science.. Confining myself to 
engineering science, I may state, that in the pre- 
sent partial suspension of railway works, and since 
the great achievement of the raising of the Bri- 
tannia Bridge, there appears to be little which has 
strongly fixed public attention. Considerable im- 
portance, however, is attached by engineers to some 
of the processes lately introduced,—especially that 
of thrusting down an air-tight tube or elongated 
diving-bell, supplied with air at the proper pres- 
sure, by which men are enabled to secens any 
kind of work under almost any circumstances, and 
in which men or materials may be transferred 
without disturbance of the apparatus, by a con- 
trivance bearing the same i to air which a 
common canal-lock does to water. Improvements 
have also been made in the application of water- 
pressure to various mechanical purposes. Some 
years ago, an extensive inquiry into the practical 
uses and properties of various metals was made by 
a Committee appointed by the Board of Admiralty. 
It appeared to the Association a matter of great 
interest that the Reports of this Committee should 
be published ; and, on their applying to the Ad- 
miralty, instructions were immediately given for 
placing the original Reports in the hands of the 
Council of the Association. The Council have re- 
quested Mr. James Nasmyth to draw up an ab- 
stract of the principal contents of these Reports ; 
and this abstract, I hope, will be presented to the 
present meeting of the Association. Other Reports 
on important engineering subjects, for which re- 
quests were made by the General Committee at 
the Edinburgh meeting, will, I trust, be communi- 
cated to the present meeting. In treating of 
Practical Mechanics, I may perhaps with propriety 
allude to the investigations which have lately been 


Equivalent of Heat. The subject, in this form, is 
yet new; but I think that the importance of an 

accurate determination cannot be overrated. This 
also appears the proper place for alluding to a sub- 

ject which has attracted the attention of the Asso- 

ciation from its very first formation—namely, the 

simplification of our Patent Laws. The measures 
of the Government on more than one occasion have 

shown that they are desirous of removing the im- 

pediment which, in this country (strange to say) 

more than in any other in the world, have been 
placed in the way of mechanical inventions. 

I cannot quit the subject of Manufactures with- 

out alluding to a thing which is, so far as I know, 

perfectly unique in the history of the world,—I 
mean the Great Exhibition of the Works of In- 
dustry of all Nations. On the present occasion I 
can do little more than respectfully refer to the 
interest taken in its establishment by His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, without whose zealous 
support and continued superintendence the under- 
taking never could have been brought to maturity. 

I am, however, compelled to cite the labours of 
His Royal Highness in the cause of the Exhibition, 

as well as the visit with which in a few hours we 

hope to be honoured, as a proof how much is com- 

mon to his desires and to ours. The ultimate effects 
of an enterprise so vast, so novel, must yet be 
matter of vague conjecture ; but one thing can 
scarcely be doubted—and in the presence of the 
many distinguished foreigners near me I see an 
incontrovertible argument for it,—that the Exhi- 
bition will have the effect of uniting more closely 
than ever the separate nations of the earth by the 
ties of commerce, of hospitality, and of mutual 
esteem. 

There are two matters, applying rage 5 to 
the whole of the subjects of which I have spoken, 

that require notice on the present occasion. The 

first, which I have very great pleasure in stating, 

is, that in this year, for the second time, the First 
Lord of the Treasury has spontaneously placed at 
the disposal of the Royal Society the sum of 1,000/., 
to be employed at their discretion in assisting 
private scientific enterprise. The second is, that 
it is proposed by the Council of the Association 
so to modify the organization of the Committee of 
members of Legislature who are also members of 
the Association as to make ita really efficient body 
for the purpose of watching the course of legisla- 
tive measures which may affect the progress of 
science. 

From this very imperfect sketch of the progress 
of science and of the Association, two things, I 
think, will be perfectly clear :—First, that there has 
been no slackness in the progress of science — 
the last year or the last few years, as compare 
with that in preceding years,—secondly, that in 
this progress the British Association has taken a 
most active and efficient part, in all the ways im 
which it is possible for it to act, by the private 
labours of its members, by the discussions in its 
Sections, by the preparation of Reports, by the cor- 
porate action of the Association in granting money 
for purchase of instruments and expense of experi- 
ments, by its co-operation with other scientific 
bodies, and by its immediate influence on the 
Government. It would not be easy to compare 
the values of the different results produced in these 
different ways. Those persons who enter actively 
into the proceedings of the meetings will set a very 
high estimate on the personal intercourse and oral 
discussion of the Sections ;—those who purchase 
its publications are unanimous in regarding its 
series of Reports as one of the most precious col- 
lections of documents ever given to the public ;— 
while others regard as one of its most beneficial 
effects its influence on the Legislature and on the 
Executive. B 

Perhaps this may be a proper opportunity for 
remarking on the constitution of the Associa- 
tion, and on the mode in which its influence has 
been acquired and the rules which its structure 
imposes on its actions. By considering it in re- 
lation to other institutions ef our country, we shall 
discover the fitness of its arrangements for the pur- 
poses contemplated in its institution; and by study- 
ing on the broad scale the history of the past, we 
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One of the strongly-marked distinctions between 
Britain and the other states of civilized Europe is 
this, that we have no Academy of Sciences sup- 
ported by the State for the express purpose of ad- 
vancing Science. Even our Universities do not, 
in their institution, possess this character; they are 
essentially places of education only, — although, 
incidentally, they have rendered inestimable ser- 
vice to Science. And this absence of Government- 





is our object in soliciting contributions from our 
members. But, more than all, we have bought it 
by the care and the caution with which our appli- 
cations to Government have been made. In no 
instance, I believe, has a request been urged for 
the aid of the State in things beyond our power 
until we had expended our own money on things 
of the same class within our power. Scarcely can 





Science harmonizes well with the peculiarities of 
our social institutions. In Science, as well as in 
almost everything else, our national genius inclines 
us to prefer voluntary associations of private persons 
to organizations of any kind dependent on the State. 

It is not to be expected that this condition of 
things will be perfectly satisfactory to every indi- 
vidual; and, indeed, a wish has sometimes been 
expressed that an Academy of Sciences were estab- 
lished in Britain. In this wish I, personally, do 
not join. A great German poet and historian, 
who was also a profound and practical thinker, has 
ascribed the boldness and the originality of German 

literature to the circumstance that it was not en- 
couraged by the most distinguished German princes. 
He ciate the Seaeners of such A as 
enfeebling and almost calamitous. I am inclined 
to apply the same remark, at least. to some extent, 
to Science. I gratefully acknowledge the services 
which Government. has rendered to Science by 
acceding to the recommendations of this and other 
bodies who have indisputably established claims 
to their attention ; I think it is honourable and 
advantageous to every party that the Government 
should occasionally grant personal rewards for im- 
portant discoveries ; I am of opinion that when any 
branch of Science has been put in such a form that 
it admits of continued improvement under a con- 
tinued administrative routine, that administration 
should be undertaken by the Government. But I 
trust that.in all cases the initiative of Science will 
be left to individuals or to independent associa- 
tions. 

In no country, I apprehend, is so much done for 
Science in private observatories and private labo- 
ratories as in this. The future historian of Astro- 
nomy will tell of the enormous catalogues of stars 
observed and the numerous planets discovered by 
the telescopes of private observers. The historian 
of Chemistry will tell that those splendid discoveries 
which have made a radical change in the science 
have been made in institutions supported by pri- 
vate subscriptions. The institution of the British 
Association is an embodiment of the same prin- 
ciple in a different form. To facilitate the inter- 
course of individuals ardent in the private pursuit 
of science, it was necessary that its assemblies 
should be large and almost unrestricted in admis- 
sion of members ; and this condition necessarily 
carried with it another, that its meetings should 
follow at wide intervals. To enable the nation to 
learn from the provinces and the provinces from 
the nation, its wandering character is essential. 

That in the course ofthese meetings there has been 
ample evidence of that stimulation which rarely 
fails to accompany the assemblage of a great num- 
ber of persons engaged in singleness of heart on 
the same general object, can hardly be doubted. 
In nothing is it. more conspicuous than in the pro- 
duction of those elaborate Reports upon which no 
small portion of our reputation and our utility is 
founded. It has been remarkable also in the 
direction of the labours of our members,. who have 
in many instances eagerly taken up the trains 
of subjects indicated by the Association in its 
Meetings. . 

_But there is another thing into which it is 
highly important for us to inquire. Wecommu- 
nicate with other scientific bodies, British and 
foreign, and our communications are respected. We 
offer suggestions to the Government, sometimes 
implying the outlay. of large sums of money,—and 
our suggestions are never lightly received. How 
is it that. the Association has acquired this external 
influence ? 

I answer, that we have bought it. We have 
bought it. by our own personal labours in the same 
cause for which we solicit the aid of Govern- 
ment. We have bought it. by. the expenditure of 
our money ina way. which shows that. Science alone 





an inst be picked out in which we have not 
manifested our full acquaintance with every detail 
of the object to be attained and the ways ofattaining 
it before bringing the matter before the nation for 
its general assistance. And if I were called on 
to advise the Association as to the means by which 
this important external power may be best pre- 
served, I would above all things insist on the 
‘most studious caution and the most minute pre- 
paration before making application to the Govern- 
ment. 

This power of stimulating our own mefnbers 
and this influence on external bodies, as I have 
stated, are, in my opinion, connected in a great 
measure with the independent character of our 
body, as consisting of a mass of independent ele- 
ments. But with this consideration we must 
connect another. If we possess the freedom of 
private persons, we are also under the same re- 
straints as private persons :—and nothing could 
be more injurious to us than any step which 
seemed to imply our belief that we, an unautho- 
rized body, could venture to interfere in any 
matter in which any other company of private 
persons acting publicly could not interfere. For 
instance :—I can scarcely imagine a case in which 
we should be justified in offensively expressing our 
disapprobation of the course followed by any 
other person or Society. Again :—The past his- 
tory of science or invention is matter of innocent 
interest to us as to others; but, in my opinion, 
nothing will justify us in entering on the considera- 
tion of claims to priority or superiority in which 
the reputation or the pecuniary interests of the 
living are concerned. 

And now, gentlemen, I have only to express 
my hope that the Meeting at Ipswich may be as 
fortunate as those which have preceded it. I trust 
that on the present occasion we may have unusual 
opportunities of enjoying and profiting by the 
society of the distinguished foreigners now in 
England. I trust that the subjects in our Sections 
may be numerous and interesting, and the dis- 
cussions on them animated and courteous. I 
trust that the important Reports which we expect 
may most fully maintain the character of our 
annual volume, —and that well-chosen subjects 
will be proposed for Reports on the experimental 
investigations of our members for the next year. 
I trust that your governing body will be bold, yet 
cautious, in urging on the attention of the Govern- 
ment, or of other bodies, those things which appear 
necessary for the good of Science. With these 
wishes, I now commend you to the daily labours of 
the Meeting. 

The Bishop oF OxForD proposed a vote of 
thanks to the President for his Address. No 
praise which he could bestow would enhance the 
scientific value of the address just delivered ;—nor 
need he call on the Meeting to notice the depth 
of observation shown and the moral tone of the 
document presented to them. 

The motion was seconded by Prof. SzpGwick. 

Prof. Arry returned thanks,—and the Meeting 
adjourned. . 


THURSDAY. 

This morning, the business of the Sections, as 
usual, commenced. In the course of the day His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort arrived,—and 
appeared in several of the Sections. On the arrival 
of the train, the Prince was met by the municipal 
budy,—in whose name the Recorder delivered an 
address of welcome and congratulation. 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 

President—Rev. Wiiuram Waewrett, D.D. 
Vice-Presidents— Kev. Tewrie Cuevatier, Sir Davin Brewster, 
Lieut.-Col. Rei, R.E., The Earl ot Rosse, Lord W rorres.ey. 
Secretaries— Prof. StevEvcy, Prof. Stokes, Messrs. W. J. M. 
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Committee—Rey. J. Barlow, Messrs. G. A. Biddell, Bishop, E. J. 
Brooke, A. Bond, Prof. Paraday, Prof. er,. Mesars. J. P. 





Gassiot, W. 
Mr. C. May. Pro’ 
Russell, LieuteCel Sabine Mr D. Sime: Prof cna 3: 
Prof, Wartmann, and Mr. W. H. Webster, ©9#2iSmgia, 
On taking the chair, the Presipenr briefly ex, 
plained that Reports asked for by the Associat 
from its members took precedence of all other bus 
ness. He, therefore, called on Mr. Rankine, in the 
absence of the author, to read a Report made 
Prof. J. D. Forses, ‘Of Experiments on the 
duction of Heat.’— After the close of the Edini 
Meeting I lost no time in preparing for the prog, 
cution of these experiments. _ I first of all ordered g 
series of thermometers from Fastré, of Paris. [hag 
next to devise a suitable heating apparatus; ang 
finally, I had malleable iron bars made, my experi 
ments having as yet been confined to that 
The mode of conducting the experiments and of 
deducing results from them I shall not now ente 
upon; because, although the progress of the experi. 
ments has perhaps been as great as the difficulties of 
the inquiry and my very limited leisure entitled me 
to expect, I think it very desirable to repeat ang 
extend them further before drawing any positivecon, 
clusions. I may state, however, that my method hag 
been communicated to Prof. Airy, to Prof. Kel 
and to another scientific friend; and I have received 
every encouragement from these gentlemen to proceed 
in the inquiry, which will, I hope, be considered by 
the General Committee as a proof that these expen. 
ments have not been lightly undertaken. On these 
grounds I request a renewal of the grant of 501. for 
the ensuing year, although it is not at all likely that 
the whole or even two-thirds of that sum will be 
required. Of the 501. granted last year I haye 
spent only 20/. 1s. ld., of which a detailed account 
has been handed to the General Treasurer. Some 
smaller expenses are still unpaid. Messrs. Napier, 
the eminent machine-makers, have generously sup- 
plied two admirably made bars, free of all cost. 


Mr. Rankine then read a report by Prof. J. D, 
Forses ‘On the Reportsand Researches recommend. 
ed by the Association from 1821 to 1848 in the See 
tion of Mathematics and Physics.-—The author said, 
that having been requested at Edinburgh in conjune- 
tion with other members to examine the Abstract 
drawn up by Prof. Phillips of all the Recommen- 
dations of Reports and Researches within those dates, 
and ascertain which of them it would be desirable 
should not be lost sight of, he had corresponded 
with the other members, and had made certain notes 
of their opinions, but had delayed drawing up the 
Report until it became too late to hope to do so for 
the Ipswich Meeting. He gave, however, a detailed 
opinion on each of a great number of these recom- 
mendations, These suggestions were referred to @ 
sub-committee, consisting of the President, Dr, 
Whewell. Sir D. Brewster and the Secretaries, to be 
considered, and put into a shape to be brought under 
the notice of the Committee of Recommendations, 

‘On the Velocity of Sound in Liquid and Solid 
Bodies of Limited Dimensions, especially along 
Prismatic Masses of Liquid,’ by W. J. M. Rawkrng, 
—This paper is a sequel to one read, at Edinburgh, 
to the British Association in August 1850, and pub 
lished in the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical 
Journal for February 1851, ‘On the Laws of Elas 
ticity.” Its immediate object is to determine to what 
extent our present knowledge of the condition and 
properties of elastic bodies enables us to use expen 
ments on the velocity of sound in them as data for 
calculating the elasticity of the materials. If it were 
possible to ascertain the velocity of propagation of 
vibratory movements along the axes of elasticity 
of an indefinitely extended mass of any substance, 
we could at once calculate the co-efficients of elas 
ticity of the substance ; for in such a mass we call 
assign the directions of molecular oscillation corre- 
sponding to each direction of propagation, and cone 
sequently the nature of the elastic force called into 
play. Such experiments, however, are possible: it 
air and water only. For other substances the best 
data which it is practicable to obtain are experiments 
on the velocity of sound along prismatic or cylindrical: 
masses. The author, in the first place, integrates 
the equations of small molecular oscillations in elas 
tic bodies of limited dimensions, and of any structure, 
—and afterwards investigates the special Tesults to 
which they lead in the case of unerystallized media 
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pornlly and of prismatic bodies of liquid in oe 
: The principal positive conclusions arrive 
peal Sonam ome up as follows: —(I.) In liquid and 


ory Oe of limited dimensions, the freedom of 


motion possessed by the particles causes 
‘ons to be propagated less rapidly than in an 


‘nited mass. (II.) The symbolical expressions for 
ibrations in limited bodies are distinguished by con- 
‘ning exponential functions of the co-ordinates as 
. and the retardation referred to depends on 
the co-efficients of the co-ordinates in the exponents 
of those functions, which co-efficients depend 
gp the molecular condition of the body's surface, a 
‘tion as yet imperfectly understood. (Expo- 
tial functions in the equations of small oscilla. 
tions have not hitherto been used, except in the 
theory of waves propagated by gravitation, and, by 
. Green, in that of total reflection.) In an un- 
qvstallized body in particular, if A represent the 
efficient of longitudinal elasticity,—that is to say, 
the quantity bv which an elongation or compression 
gitout lateral yielding, must be multiplied in order 
togive the pressure per unit of area to which it 
corresponds,—* if D denote the weight of unity of 
bulk of the substance and g the accelerating force of 
gavity,—then, while 


pen 


vag 
D 
denotes the volocity of sound in an unlimited expanse 
ofthe substance, that in a body of limited dimen- 
sions is denoted by 


where h is a quantity depending on the figure and 
molecular condition of the body’s surface and enter- 
ing into the exponents of the exponential factors in 
the equations of motion. The trajectory or orbit 
of an oscillating particle is, generally speaking, a 
straight line in an unlimited expanse, and wn ellipse in 
alimited body. (III.) If we adopt the hypothetical 
principle, that at the free surface of a vibrating 
mass of liquid the normal pressure depending on the 
mutual actions of atomic centres only is always null; 
then we deduce from theory that the ratio ,/1 —h?: 1 
ofthe velocity of sound along a mass of fluid 
contained in a rectangular trongh to that in an 
wlimited expanse is ,/2 : ./3, that ratio being 
independent of the specitic rigidity of the liquid, 
provided only that it has some amount, however 
mall. This theoretical conclusion is exactly veri- 
fied by a comparison of the numerous experiments 
of M. Wertheim on the velocity of sound in water 
at various temperatures, from 15° to 60° Centigrade, 
in solutions of various salts, in alcohol, turpentine. 
and ether (Ann. de Ch. et de Phys. ser. iii. tom. xxiii.) 
with those of M. Grassi on the compressibility of the 
same substances (Comptes Rendus, x1x. p. 153), and 
with the exp: riments of MM. Colladen and Sturm on 
the velocity ofsound inan expanse of water.—To these 
may be added the following negative conclusions ; 
(IV.) We are not warranted in concluding from 
Mr. Wertheim’s experiments (as he is disposed to 
do) that liquids possess a momentary rigidity as great 
as that of solids: seeing that any amount of rigidity, 
however small, will account for the phenomena, if 
we adopt certain suppositions as to molecular forces. 
(V.) Our knowledge of molecular forces is not as 
yet sufficiently advanced to enable us to use experi- 
ments on the velocity of sound as a means of deter- 
Mining accurately the co-efficients of elasticity of 
solids. If we adopt for them the hypothesis already 
sated with respect to liquids, a theoretical inyesti- 
gation given in an Appendix shows that the velocity 
of sound in a cylindrical rod of an uncrystallized 
substance, whose surface is absolutely free, will be 
less than that in an unlimited expanse in a ratio 
Vhich is sensibly 1 : A 2 fora very slender filament, 
and approaches ,/2 ; ,/ 3 as the diameter of the 
tod increases; but the absolute freedom of the sur- 
face cannot be realized in practice; the means used 
in fixing the rod tend to restrain the lateral oscilla- 
tions and accelerate the velocity of sound. The ratios 
meertained by experiment range from ,/2 : ./3 to 
mar equality; but they are not sufficiently numerous 
to form data for any definite conclusions, The 


* The quantity 4 is greater than the miodulus of elasticity, 
» In computing the latter quantity, the particles are 





oscillations treated of in the special problems of the 
hody of the paper heing of a kind called nearly 
longitudinal, a second Appendix is added, contain- 
ing the general equations of another kind, called 
nearly transverse, in uncrystallized bodies, 


Towards the conclusion of this paper H.R.H. 

Prince Albert entered the Section, As soon as he 

had taken his seat on the right hand of the Pre- 

sident, Col. Remp was called on to make his 

communication ‘On Mooring Ships in Revolving 

Gales."—In this paper [ propose to explain a subject 

which I had overlooked, until my attention was 

lately drawn to it by Sir James Dombrain, who 

commands the Revenue Vessels on the Coast of 
Ireland. He informed me that after studying the 

first work I had published on the Law of Storms, 

he observed, that when he let go his right hand, 

or starboard bower anchor the first, and afterwards 

the left hand, or port bower anchor, in gales on the 

coast of Ireland, veering from south-east by south, 

to west, the cables twisted, or fouled, as the vessels 

swung round to the veering wind,—and this ob- 

servation led him to change all his best bower 

anchors from the starboard to the port side of his 
vessels. This would generally be the rule on the 
coast of Ireland. But these remarks led me to con- 

sider what the rule should be on either side of the 

centre of a progressive revolving gale, and whether 
it would not be different in the southern hemisphere, 
in which gales revolve in the opposite way to what 
they do in the northern hemisphere. I may here 
explain that when two cables are laid out with 

anchors from the head of a ship, it becomes very 

difficult to weigh anchor with only one crossing in the 
cables, and impossible to do so with a double cross, 
called an elbow; and hence the importance of riding 
at anchor without crossing, or fouling the cables, 
when ships are moored, The first diagram (No. 1*) is 
intended to represent a whirlwind gale, 800 or 1,000 
miles in diameter, moving on a north-east course, 
and supposed to be approaching the British Islands, 
but with its centre on the Atlantic; and such gales 
are the most frequent on the British coasts. In such 
a gile as is here represented, the wind on the British 
coasts would set in between east and south, and veer 
by the south to the west. Ifa ship were to come 
to anchor with a single anchor, as that marked 1, 
with the wind at south-east, she would at first swing 
to the north-west, head to wind, as in the diagram; 
and it is necessary to remark that both the ships 
and length of cable in this and the other diagrams 
are unavoidably greatly exaggerated in size, in pro- 
portion to the scale of the gale. As the whirlwind 
gale moves onwards in the direction of Norway, and 
as the wind veers towards the south, the ship would 
swing towards the north, and whilst swinging, by 
letting go the anchor No. 2 from the starboard bow, 
she would be moored as in the figure. By inspect- 
ing the diagram it will be seen, that had the star- 
hoard anchor been first let go, and afterwards the 
port anchor, the cables would cross. But if the port 
anchor be first let go, the ship would ride with what 
is called open hawse. The next diagram (No. 2*) will 
show that the rule first mentioned would not hold 
good in cases where a ship comes to anchor at the 
setting in of a whirlwind gale, and happens to be on 
the opposite side of the gale’s centre to that just 
described ; as, for example, in the north-east storms 
of the Atlantic coast of North America, in which 
the wind veers from north-east to north and north- 
west. In this case, if the port anchor were to be the 
first let go, and afterwards the starboard anchor, the 
cables would foul or cross: and therefore the star- 
board anchor should in this case be the first let go. 
to ride with open hawse, as will be best understood 
by considering the diagram. If a whirlwind storm 
were moving northward, with its centre skirting the 
coasts of Holland, the British Islands would be in 
the left-hand side of the storm,—when the starboard 
anchor should be the first let go. I have made two 
other diagrams (Nos. 3, 4”) to show what the effect 
of the veering of the wind would be south of the 
equator. From these diagrams we see, that ships 
will ride with open hawse by letting go the port 
bower anchor first, when in the right hand side of a 
cyclone or whirlwind gale; and that they will ride 
with open hawse by letting go the starboard anchor 


















Supposed at liberty to yield laterally. 


first, in the left-hand side of a cyclone, both in the 

northern and southern hemispheres, notwithstand- 

ing their counter-movement north and south of 

the equator, I have been here only endeavour- 

ing to point out general principles, which would 

require to be modified by seamen according to locak 

circumstances, For example, tides by creating cur- 

rents sometimes cause ships to swing against the wind, 

In a paper read before this Association thirteen: 

years ago, I ventured to point out that meteorology 

had been studied in far too circumscribed a sphere, 

and that nations should combine to study the atmo- 

spheric laws. Acting on this principle, a very im- 

portant step has recently been taken by the American 

minister, Mr. Abbott Lawrence, and Viscount Pal- 

merston, towards putting the consuls of the American 

and British nations throughout the globe in com- 

munication with each other for the furtherance of 
meteorological investigations. It is proposed that 

the consuls shall aid their respective navies, both 

public and commercial, in collecting meteorological 

facts. Instructions to this effect have been sent by 

Lord Palmerston to about 200 British consuls, and 

in these instructions it is stated—“ You will transmit 

to me, half-yearly, an abstract of the information 

you may have obtained, with such remarks as may 

suggest themselvesto you. If you canadd diagrams 

to show the tracks of any remarkable storms, they 

will greatly add to the value of the reports; and as 

it is of importance to circulate as widely as possible 

information as to storm tracks, you should encourage 

the publication of such information in newspapers 
and periodical works.” If these instructions be pro- 
perly carried out, they will prove of high value to 
meteorological science. The progress hereafter to 

be made in the study of the atmospheric laws will 

in a great degree depend upon periodical publica- 

tions widely circulating information from as many 

points on the surface of the globe as it is possible to 
obtain it. It has been mainly through the instru- 

mentality of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal 

giving wide publicity to Mr. Piddington’s labours, 
that we are indebted for our present knowledge of 
the cyclones of the Indian seas. It had been sup- 

posed that hurricanes were unknown at the Cape 
Verde Islands, yet a very severe one occurred there 
on the 3rd of last September. By the Consular 
Reports forwarded to me by Lord Palmerston, 
together with reports from some vessels which 
encountered it, I find that the storm alluded to came 
from the eastward, and passed over the Cape Verde 
Islands on a westerly course as a whirlwind storm, 
The Cape Verde Islands are in latitude about 
16° and 17° north. It was afterwards «encountered 
in lat, 28°, long. 82°, which shows that it took from 
the Cape Verdes anorth-west direction. Ifit continued 
its progress, it must have passed to the westward of 
the Azores. In such an inquiry, negative proof, if I 
may here apply the term, is of great value; and it 
has been satisfactorily proved, from reports called 
‘for by the Foreign Office, that the storm did not 
pass between the groups of islands on the eastern 
side of the Atlantic. But the reports from Mr. 
Carew Hunt, consul at the Azores, lead to the belief 
that it did pass on the 12th of September to the 
westward of his position. I have alluded to this 
Cape Verde Islands hurricane in order to show the 
great importance of having observations over exten- 
sive spaces of the globe, in studying the atmospheric 
laws, It is generally known that for some time 
back, the direction of the wind has been reported 
to the Electric Telegraph Company from all 
the points in Great Britain with which their 
wires communicate. But the atmospheric pressure 
was not given, Within these few days, how- 
ever, this very valuable addition has been made 
by the Electric Telegraph Company. Should 
the attempt now making to lay down electrie 
telegraph wires across the Straits of Dover be ‘suc- 
cessful, we shall be able to obtain in this country 
simultaneous reports on the veering of the wind, im 
combination with the alterations of atmospheric 
pressure, over all parts of Europe. We should then 
be able to track the storms of the Mediterranean 
Sea over Europe to the Baltic; and I have great 
pleasure in being able here to state, that there is 
reason to hope that the French in Algeria have 
engaged in this inquiry, with a view of tracing the 
Mediterranean storms to their source in Africa. 





* See the Diagrams, next page. 
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Fig. 1.—Figure for the Northern hemisphere. 
Ship in right-hand side of gale. 


y 
Fig. 3.—Figure for the Southern hemisphere. 
Ship ia right-hand side of gale. 
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* Description of an Apparatus for making Astro- 
nomical Observations by means of Electro-Magnet- | 
ism,’ by G. P. and R. F. Bonn, of the Cambridge 
(U.S.) Observatory.—The apparatus exhibited to the | 
Section is the same which has been in use at the , 
Harvard Observatory, Cambridge (U.S.), and is the 
property of the United States Coast Survey. It con- 
sists of an electric break-circuit clock, a galvanic | 
battery of a single Grove’s cup, and the spring go- | 
vernor, by which uniform motion is given to the | 
paper. Two wires pass from the clock, one direct to | 
the battery, and the other, through the break-circuit | 
key used by the observer, and through the recording 














Fig. 2.—Figure for the Northern hemisphere. 
Ship in left-hand side of gale. 


Fig. 4.—Figure for the Southern hemisphere. 
Ship in left-hand side of gale. 





magnet, back to the battery. The length of the wire 
is of course immaterial. When the battery is in con- 


| nexion, the circuit is broken by the pallet leaving 


the tooth of the wheel, and is restored at the instant 
of the beat of the clock, which is, in fact, the sound 
produced by the completion of the contact restoring 
the circuit,—the passage of the current being through 
the pallet and the escapement-wheel alone. With 
the exception of the connecting wires, and the insu- 
lation of some parts, the clock is like those in common 
use for astronomical purposes. Several forms have 
been proposed by different persons, for interrupting, 
mechanically, the galvanic circuit at intervals pre- 














































































































































































































































cisely equal. In the present instance the coa We 
the form proposed by Mr. Bond. Prot Weetite peril wheel 
Prof. Mitchell, Dr. Locke, Mr. Saxton, and others ne _— ’ 
contrived different modes of effecting this object; re =. 
former several years since, but for a purpose ae tre oo” 
from the present. The cylinder makes a gin a 8 — 
tion ina minute. The second marks and the cbse, which a¢ oe 
vations succeed each other in a continuous gy —_ a 
When a sheet is filled, and it is taken from In the “PP 
cylinder, the second marks and observations aq: sould oo 
in parallel columns, as in a table of double e istances - 
the minutes and seconds being the two meee would ™ 
the head and side of the sheet. The observer with th a 
break-circuit key in his hand or at his side at the ti 
instant of the transit of a star over the wire of 3 tele. by ay 
scope, touches the key with his finger. The recor} seelyar as 
is made at the same instant on the paper, which = wee nné 
be at any distance, many hundred miles if require) a b 
from the observer. It is a well-established fact that — 
not only may observations be increased in number by er h 
this process, but that the limits of error of each ing. o* ol 
vidual result are al-o narrowed. As far as comparison —_ Be 
have yet been made, the personal equation betwee Mr. tak 
different observers, if not entirely insensible, js Moon, U 
least confined to a few hundredths of a second, It iidge ¢ 
is through the facilities and means furnished by the == 
Coast Survey Department of the United State, = - 
under the superintendence of Dr. A. D. Bache, tha root os 
individuals there have becn enabled to bring to its steady, ee 
present stage the application of electro-magnetisn ion 
to the purposes of geodesy and of astronomy, it = ol oT 
having been at the expense of that department, and pat ° a 
frequently by its officers, that nearly all the exper, df gel by 
ments have been conducted. . in crate 
Daguerreotypes of the Moon were shown, taken vad I 
by Messrs. Wuiprte and Jones, of Boston, fron J py Mr I 
the image formed in the focus of the great Equatoreal neatly © 
of the Cambridge (U.S.) Observatory. onde 
The Astronomer Royat said, that of course he covery 
felt the deepest interest in the subject of this com- JJ yas give 
munication. The principle of the method was ‘On tl 
entirely the discovery of the Americans, and Prof, W.H] 
Bond had the merit of originating what he had no an x 
doubt would prove of the utmost importance in the JJ and reci 
practice of astronomy: for besides the distraction of laces 0 
the attention of the observer at present having to ene 
listen to and to count the beats of the clock, and determi 
having then to occupy many seconds in recording meter 
his observations when made,—he could not often shee 3 
repeat these observations at as short intervals as low, an 
would be desirable. But by this method he might [J guses 
even repeat an observation within the compass of conden: 
one second if required. It was also believed that several 
there was a more direct connexion between the ofthe s 
senses of sight and touch, the senses that he the cor 
required the aid of in this mode of observing, than arctic ¢ 
there was between the senses of hearing and seeing, which t 
the senses called into united operation in the present out. 
mode of observing ; and if this were so, what was ‘On 
at present known to practical observers under the under 
name of personal equation would be got rid of,—if not C. Br 
entirely, yet to a great degree. These and other by pli 
considerations had made him determine to give this lamps 
method of observing the most mature consideration Princ 
and the fullest trial. He had a cylinder constructed lenses 
of twenty inches length and one foot diameter, and small 
of which a fair conception of the size might be cated, 
formed when he stated that it would gauge to about 01 i 
a bushel. This cylinder he hoped to be able to which 
cause to revolve with something of an approach to the si 
astronomical uniformity. For this purpose, it was to the 
his intention to dispense with the fly-wheel which of th 
regulated the motion in Mr. Bond's apparatus, and surfa 
to depend on a large conical pendulum revolving in whic 
a circle, the diameter of which would be about equal glass 
to the arc of vibration of an ordinary seconds pen for t 
dulum. This he intended should be a well-made illun 
mercurial compensating pendulum ; and thus he ina 
hoped to be able to dispense with the clock used by +“ 
Mr. Bond. The construction of the conical pen secti 
dulum he intended to use was also peculiar. He Mic 
intended to take advantage of the principle of the tube 
chronometric governor of the steam-engine inven! the 
by a Prussian, and which the members of the Section atta 
might see at work in Mr. Ransome’s factory ; but box 
without such actual inspection, he feared he could ent 
not make himself understood in an attempt to sere 
explain this curious governor. Suffice it to say, eve 
that this governor was made to revolve by & axi 
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——sheel, which engaged another bevil whee! 
vied to the governor, not directly, but through 
a 


a intervention of a third, which worked upon a 
tre that was not entirely fixed. The moving of 
on intermediate wheel was made to work the valve 
ghich admitted or shut off steam, and thus equalize 
the motion of the machine as the resistance varied. 
Jn the apparatus he proposed to use the resistance 
would occasionally vary from many causes, for 
‘aetance, at the changing of the cylinder; and as this 
gould affect the rate of the clock, if not provided 
inst, he proposed to use the principle of the fore- 
going governor, by causing it to produce a varying 
py moving further out or nearer to the fulcrum ofa 
geelyard a weight, which would thus increase or 
diminish, as was requisite, the friction caused by a 
‘nt connected with the steelyard on a wheel kept 
revolving by the machine. In this way he hoped to 
beable to produce a motion which under all changes 
to which the machine should be exposed would 
remain uniform to the extreme accuracy required. 

Mr. Bonn exhibited Daguerreotypes of the 

Moon, taken with the 23-feet equatoreal of Cam- 
bridge (U.S.) Observatory.—These daguerreoty pes 
were very beautiful, and admitted of being very 
considerably magnified. But Mr. Bond stated 
that the motion of the equatoreal, although very 
steady, was yet not sufficiently so to admit of their 
being examined by very high magnifying powers.— 
Sir Davin Brewster stated that if these daguerreo- 
type impressions were taken on transparent sheets 
of gelatine paper, and so placed before a telescope 
asto subtend accurately thirty minutes of a degree, 
they would assume all the appearance of the moon 
itself. He had also to state that a discovery made 
by Mr. Fox Talbot within the last few days would 
greatly enhance the accuracy with which such da- 
guerreotypes as these could be produced.—Of the 
discovery to which Sir David referred, an account 
was given in our columns last week [anfe, p. 688]. 

‘On the Rise and Fall of the Barometer,’ by Mr. 
W. H. B. Wesster.—The object of this communi- 
cation was to show that there was a compensation 
and reciprocation of temperature going on at distant 
places on the earth at the same time and from time 
to time, and that the direction of the wind was 
determined by the relative rise and fall of the baro- 
meter, the current of air setting from the place 
where it stood high towards those where it stood 
low, and that heat and cold were the great moving 
causes in these changes and not evaporation and 
condensation. These views. were illustrated by 
several examples of the comparative heat and cold 
ofthe same days in polar regions and in London, and 
the course of the wind in tropical and temperate, 
arctic and equatorial places,—and the manner in 
which these facts corroborated his views were pointed 
out. 

‘On a New Mode of Illuminating Opaque Objects 
under the highest powers of the Microscope,’ by 
C. Brooke.—A parallel pencil of rays is obtained 
by placing a camphine lamp (which, of all kinds of 
lamps, gives the most intense illumination) in the 
Principal focus of a combination of two plano-convex 
lenses. This pencil is secured on the surface of a 
small parabolic mirror, the vertex of which is trun- 
cated, so that the focus of the mirror may be about 
1 inch beyond the truncated edge. “The rays 
which are converging to the focus are received on 
the surface of a small plane mirror which is attached 
to the bottom of the object-glass, so that the surface 
of this mirror may be nearly level with the lowest 
surface of the object-glass. All the rays of light 
which subtend any angle from that of the object- 
glass up to about 170° are thus rendered available 
for the illumination of the object; which, as it is 
illuminated by very oblique rays, must not be placed 
ina depression or cavity of any kind. 

‘On a New Arrangement for facilitating the Dis- 
section and Drawing of Objects placed under the 
Microscope,’ by C. Brooxe.—Two short pieces of 
tube, one of them the size of the eye-piece, the other 

@ same size as the body of the microscope, are 
attached at an angle of about 4° to the sides of a brass 
box containing a rectangular prism. Thesmaller tube 
enters the body of the microseope and the larger 
‘crews the eye-piece. The image that enters the 
eye is now inverted in a plane passing through the 
axis of the body and of the eye-piece; and in order 





to erect the image, a cap is placed over the eye-piece | 


to which is attached a small rectangular prism, | 
having its axis in the plane in which the image is 
already inverted. This arrangement provides a very 
convenient position of the eye when the hands are 
engaged in manipulating aa object placed under the 
microscope. A rectangular prism has already been 
introduced into the body of the microscope by 
Machez; but as this was placed near the object-glass, 
it must, to a certain extent, interfere with the defini- 
tion of the objects. For the purpose of crawing, a 
small piece of parallel glass is substituted for the 
rectangular prism placed in front of the eye-piece, 
through which the drawing-paper is seen directly 
through two opposite surfaces, and the object is seen 
by reflexion from an outer surface placed at an angle 
of about 45° with the axis of the eye-piece. The 
image inverted by the first reflexion is again inverted 
in the same plane by the second; and is, therefore, 
correctly represented in the drawing. 

Several members of the Section expressed their 
approval of these simple and effective contrivances; 
and Sir D. Brewster said that there were physio- 
logical reasons which rendered these contrivances 
for enabling a person to use the microscope with 
erect head important. When the eye was turned 
downward, in the first place, the fluid which works 
the cornea, and which during ordinary vision is 
spread in a uniform film over the cornea by the 
action of the cornea, and is constantly. draining 
downwards over the cornea in the intervals, collects, 
when the eye is placed downwards, in a lenticular- 
shaped mass on the very centre of the cornea, so as 
greatly to impede vision :—and, moreover, those 
little fragmentary portions of the crystalline lens 
which, when it is breaking up, particularly in old 
age, become the elements of the musce volitantes,— 
those which, in the erect position of the head by 
sinking down to the lower part of the lens, remain 
without interfering with vision, — these when the 
eve is turned down collect in what is then the 
lowest and central part of the lens in the direct line 
of sight, and greatly impede the rays of light. 

‘On the Conduction of Electricity through Water, 
by Mr. F. C. Bakewett.—The author stated the 
results of some experiments on the conduction of 
electricity by water, made with a view to prove that 
an electric current may be transmitted for a con- 
siderable distance through unprotected wires im- 
mersed in water. The experiments were conducted 
on Saturday last in one of the Hampstead ponds. 
A thin copper wire (No. 20), 320 feet long, was 
stretched across the pond, and two copper plates 
ten inches square, to which wires were soldered, were 
immersed to serve as conducting plates for the re- 
turn current, A Smee’s battery of two pairs of plates 
was used; and when the connexion was made with a 
galvanometer on the opposite bank a steady deflexion 
of 30° was maintained, and a strong blue mark was 
produced by a steel electrode on paper moistened 
with a solution of prussiate of potass in diluted 
muriatic acid. In this experiment the conducting 
plates were placed close to the wire and on oppo- 
site sides of it, so that the return current passed 
diagonally across the exposed wire. The water in 
this case appeared to act as a conductor and as 
a non-conductor at the same time, in proportion to 
the surfaces exposed to its influence. In the next 
experiment the wire was doubled, and a current of 
electricity from the same battery was transmitted 
through the wires, both being immersed in the water. 
In this case the deflexion of the needle was more 
powerful, and it continued steady at 45°. From 
these experiments, which Mr. Bakewell stated were 
a confirmation of those undertaken by Mr. Bain and 
Lieut. Wright with a different object in 1841, he in- 
ferred that the exposure of a large surface, as the 
electric telegraph wires from post to post, presented 
greater opportunity for the dispersion of electricity 
in moist atmospheres than the points of connexion 
with the posts. 

This communication led to some discussion, but 
no apparent agreement. 

‘On the Parallelogram of Mechanical Magnitudes,” 
by H. Cox.—The following six kinds of magnitude 
considered in mechanical science— Of T'ranslation : 
statical forces, linear velocities, linear accelerations ; 
Of Rotation : statical couples, angular velocities, an- 





gular accelerations,—all conform to the remarkable 


and well-known law, that if two sides of a parallelo- 
gram represent the magnitude and direction of two 
components of either kind, their resultant is similarly 
represented by the diagonal ; and Mr, Cox pro- 
posed to show that this law may be proved for the 
six kinds of magnitude indifferently by a method of 
demonstration common to them all. 


Section B.—CHEMISTRY—Incivupine 17s APPLICATION TO 
AGRICULTURE AND THE ARTS. 


President —Prof. T. Grauam. 
Vice Presidents—Dr. L. ?Layrain, Mr. W. R. Grove, 
Prof. Jouxson. 2 
Secretaries —Measrs. J. Peansart, W. 8. Warn. 

Committee —Dr. Baird, Mr. J. Barlow, Dr. Daubeny, Prof. Dundas, 

Drs. Faraday and Garrod, Mr. J. P. Gassiot, Prof. Miller, Dr. 

Schafhaeutl, Prof. E. H. Scharling, Mr.W. H. B. Webster, Dr. De 

Vry, Mr. K. Warington, Dr. J. H. Gladstone and Col, Yorke. 


W. R. Grove, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 

‘On Solid and Liquid Camphor from the Dryo- 
balanops Camphora,’ by Prof. De Vry.—Dr. De Vry 
gave the history of the rarer species of camphor 
from Sumatra and Borneo, the price of which is thirty 
to forty times greater than that to be met with in 
commerce, and after quoting from the work ‘ De 
Kamferboom van Sumatra’ of W. H. de Vriese, of 
Leyden, and the opinions of Berzelius and Pelouze 
as to the composition, gave his experiments that led 
to his opinion that the fluid camphor or oii of 
camphor was rather to be regarded as a balsam than 
as an oil, and that the whole subject of the camphors 
deserved attention to clear up the obscurity of their 
history. 

*On Nitro-Glycerine and the Products of its 
Decomposition,’ by Dr. De Vry.—This yellow 
liquid, nitro-glycerine, seems not to be poisonous, 
but it explodes at a moderate heat, as was shown 
by experiment, detonating when the drops of nitro- 
glycerine on paper were struck a smart blow with a 
hammer. 

From the conversation in the Section, nitro- 
glycerine appears, like gun-cotton, to have states of 
apparent inactivity, which are removed by sponta- 
neous causes :—for preparations that resist a certain 
amount of force applied at one time may readily 
explode soon afterwards. 

Dr. Giapstone gave the results of experiments 
made and_ still in progress, with his brother, 
Mr. G. Gladstone, ‘On the Growth of Plants in 
various Gases, especially substituting Carbonic 
Oxide, Hydrogen, and light Carburetted Hydrogen 
for the Nitrogen of the Air.’—After describing the 
effects on some flowers, as the pansy, the crocus, 
a 

A discussion ensued,—Mr. R. WARRINGTON sug- 
gesting that in such experiments the plants be allowed 
to take root well before immersing them in the gases; 
next, that the combined atmospheres were too much 
saturated with moisture, often causing rapid growth 
and decay,—and that these flowers and roots should 
be compared with others grown in similar volumes of 
confined common air.—Prof. Dumas spoke of the 
great and, indeed, almost unsuspected influence of 
carbonic oxide gas. The judicial investigations in 
France had disclosed the fatal effects of this gas as 
being so much greater than carbonic acid gas. In 
the atmosphere produced by the burning of charcoal 
sis part of carbonic oxide was fatal, while with one- 
third the volume of carbonic acid the animal was 
asphyxiated, but afterwards revived—The Cuair- 
man said that he had reason to believe that in the 
combustion of anthracite, much carbonic oxide 
gas is produced. 

H.R.H. Prince Albert and suite here entered the 
Section. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair then made a communication 
from Mr. Mercer, ‘ On anew Method of contracting 
the Fibres of Calico, and of obtaining on the Calico 
thus prepared Colours of much brillianey."—Mr. 
Mercer had his attention drawn to the subject by 
experiments made as early as 1@44. Dr. Playfair 
briefly called attention to the states of water, the 
points of maximum density so well known, and the 
experiments of Mr. Mercer, who found that above 
this point water flowed more rapidly through a 
syphon than at the same number of degrees below 
this point of maximum density. He then spoke of 
the theoretical views of those chemists who look 
upon the combined water as in the state of ice, or free 
from fluidity.—Mr. Mercer's discovery may be stated 
in few words to be this:—a solution of cold but 
caustic soda acts peculiarly upon cotton-fibre imme- 
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diately causing it to contract,—and although the 
soda can be readily washed out, yet the fibre has 
undergone a change, and water will take its place and 
unite with the fibre. Ina practical view Mr. Mercer 
considered that the fibre might be considered by 
this action to have a sort of acid property to unite 
with soda and then with other bases. The effect of 
the condensation was said to be one-fifth to one-third 
of the total volume of cotton employed. Dr. Play- 
fair then showed some proofs of the influence of this 
new process upon our cotton manufactures; thus, 
taking a coarse cotton fabric and acting upon it by 
the proper solution of caustic soda, this could 

made much finer in appearance; and if the 
finest calico made in England, known as 180 picks 
to the web, was thus acted upon, it immedi- 
ately appeared as fine as 260 picks. Stockings 
of open weaving were shown, and the condensation 
process made them appear as of much finer texture. 
The effect of this alteration of texture was most 
strikingly shown by colours. The pink cotton velvet 
had its tint deepened to an intense degree by the 
condensation process, Printed calico, especially 
with colours hitherto applied with little satisfaction, 
as lilac, had strength and brilliancy, besides thus 
producing fabrics cheaply finer than can possibly be 
woven by hand. The effect was shown of patterns 
being formed by portions of a surface being pro- 
tected by gum trom condensation. Thus patterns of 
apparently fine work can easily be produced. It 
was stated that the fabrics by this process have much 
strength given them: for a string of calico one-half 
condensed by caustic soda will break by 20 oz., 
while the unacted-upon string of cotton broke with 
13 oz. 

A discussion ensued, by the remarks of Dr. Fara- 
day, Mr. Warrington, and Prof. Dumas and others ; 
and it was proposed that the microscope he employed 
to ascertain any other obvious change of properties 
by this new process, that bids fair to exercise an im- 
mediate and extensive alteration in the patterns and 
produce of cotton fabries —Dr. PLayrarr, in reply, 
said, that caustic soda had long been used for bleach- 
ing, but this power of altering the texture only 
belongs to the cold solution of caustic soda. These 
specimens were the only complete ones, and he had 
been permitted to bring them from the Great Exhi- 
bition to exhibit before the Association. 

*On a Diamond Slib. supposed to have been cut 
from the Koh-i-Noor,” by Dr. Bexe.—It appears 
that in 1832,the Persian army of Abbas Meerza for 
the subjugation of Khorassan found at the capture 
of Coocha among the jewels of the harem of Reeza 
Kooli Khan, a large. diamond slab, supposed to 
have been cut from the Koh-i-noor; it weighed 
130 carats and showed the marks of cutting on the 
flat or largest side. The only account that could 
be obtained of it was the statement that it was found 
in the possession of a poor man, a native of Khoras- 
san, and that it had been employed in his family for 
the purpose of striking a light against a steel, and 
mm this rough service it had sustained injury by 
constant use. The diamond was presente’ by the 
Prince of Persia to his father Futteh Ali Shah. The 
Armenian jewellers of Tehraun asked the sum of 
20,000 tomauns (about 16,000/. sterling) for cutting 
it, but the Shah was not disposed to incur the 
expense These particulars had been forwarded to 
Dr. Beke by his brother, Mr. W. G. Beke, late colonel 
of engineers in the Persian service and Khorassan 
campaign. 
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Dr. Schat haeutl, Capt. — epee: 

‘On some Tubular Cavities in the Coralline Crag 
at Sudbourn and Gedgrave, near Orford,’ by SeaRLes 
V. Woop, Esq.—The tubular cavities at Sudbourn 
occur in a quarry close to the gate which leads to 
the mansion of the Marquis of Hertford; nine of 
them are visible within a space of 20 yards, and they 
are all vertical and nearly of the same size, being 
18 or 20 inches in diameter, and 12 or 14 feet deep, 





their lower termination being unknown. In the 
Gedgrave pit, about a mile off, eleven more of these 
perforations may be seen. The crag is near a com- 
plete coral bank in its upper part, and so hard 
that the tower of Chillesford Church is principally 
built of it; the lower part of the crag is shelly and 
loose; its entire thickness is probably not more than 
20 feet. The tubes have been half removed by 
quarrying, and are emptied of their contents; their 
surfaces are quite smooth, the large masses of coral 
being cut through, as if by a boring implement. 
The writer terms these cavities “ chimney-pipes,” 
and attributes them to the chemical action of car- 
boniec acid gas, produced in the subjacent clay deposit, 
whilst the crag was still beneath the sea. The regular 
cylindrical form of the pipes and the smoothness of 
their interior were considered as objections to any 
mechanical explanation of their origin. Another 
class of cavities, termed “funnel-pipes,” are very 
numerous in the surface of the coralline cr#g in the 
same district; these are not more than 3 or 4 feet 
deep, and 12 or 18 inches in diameter above; they 
have an irregular form, and terminate below in a 
point. These cavities are filled with gravel, in which 
not a fragment of a shell or a trace of carbonate of 
lime can be detected. They were attributed to the 
gradual progress of a chemical agent, acting from 
above,—and compared to the “ sand-pipes™ or “ puits 
naturels,” common in the chalk of England and 
France, and described by Sir C. Lyell, Mr. Trimmer, 
and other geologis's. 

M. Constant Prévost objected to the chemical 
explanation of the origin of the pipes, that in France 
they were found passing through marls, clays and 
gypsum, as well as calcareous strata, and even in 
some instances through mica-schist.—Sir C. LYELL 
called attention to the time at which cavities of this 
kind appeared to have been formed; those in the 
chalk were partly of Eocene date, and filled with 
sand and clays of that period,—others of more recent 
origin were filled with crag. He had attributed them 
to the action of water charged with carbonic acid, 
and percolating from above, because there was no 
calcareous matter present in the tubes, and in some 
instances the herizontal courses of chalk flints were 
found projecting from the walls of the tubes, or com- 
pletely forming a bridge across, Irregular and un- 
altered chalk flints were occasionally found in the 
tubes, which appear to have quietly subsided as the 
chalk was dissolved and removed. The formation 
of the pipes might still be in progress, as subsidences 
were known to take place in the gravel overlying the 
chalk; acase of this kind had been noticed by Mr. 
Darwin at Down near Bromley, in which a pond was 
formed by the sinking of the ground.—Sir H. DE La 
Becue was willing to believe that tubular cavities 
might be formed both hy the descent of acidulous 
water from above and the escape of acid gas rising 
up through fi-sures from below :—only in the latter 
case, the source of the chemical agent was more diffi- 
cult to account for. The same agency would pro- 
duce cavities in feldspathic rocks as weil as in lime- 
stones ; for the action of rain-water on granitic rocks 
was the source of the beds of porcelain-clav.— 
Prof. Purtiips stated that the “swallow-holes” in 
the North of England were confined to the limestone 
ranges, and might have been formed by the percola- 
tion of water containing sulphuric or carbonic acid 
through small fissures, which gradually became en- 
larged. At Claydon, four miles north of Ipswich, the 
chalk might be seen, with its surface deeply furrowed, 
and the superincumbent sand and gravel forming 
layers accommodated to the form of the surface ; 
these furrows might have been formed by mechanical 
means, by currents propelling pebbles and whirling 
them round, as suggested by Mr. Trimmer. 

‘On the Mechanical Structure of the Crag and 
London Clay,’ by J. Paiturps, Esq.—The substra- 
tum of the country around Ipswich was stated to 
be chalk, covered by thin beds of clay and sand 
with pebbles ; this again by brown clay with courses 
of cement stone (septarium), and finally by the crag 
formation. The clay forms both banks of the Orwell, 
and the base of the cliffs at Walton and Felixstow. 
In the cliff at Felixstow Mr. Phillips had discovered 
nine dislocations, or faults, within the space of half a 
mile ; the first four were downthrows to the north, 
the rest upthrows. They all obeyed the law of dis-’ 
locations, the subsidence being on the inclined side 




















































ol each fault. He had not been able to trace gecrioN | 
faults into the crag, which could only be d 3 
cutting away the face of the cliff afresh, fone’ fr Pres 
locations had, however, been discovered jn sera 
crag on the north bank of the Orwell, ahout Cmamcen, Me 
miles from Ipswich. The lower or coralling Gini, Me 
was compared by Mr. Phillips to the drifted i, Mooi 
deposit of the Bermudas. The red crag he tke Be ois, ™ 
to be almost entirely of drift origin; the univalye ms eA Wh 
were worn, the bivalves separated ; the shark's - ¢Bthnole 
the pebbles and the “ coprolites” all showed § gir B. Sci 
rolling. The laminz of sand were seldom level, by fq Prince Alb 
inclined and curved, indicating a great Variety «fy letter of | 
current action in different directions, and giving i Sit R. Sc 
formation the aspect of an ancient sea-shore._ pelanchol. 
Paicuirsconfirmed a statement which had been at the dise 
to the effect that the bivalve shells generally lay with pot acing! 
their concavities downwards, but he was unable observer © 
support the opinions which had been offered wig fm form the } 
respect to the principal direction of the Suppor cecasional 
currents, features ‘ 
Prof. Owen exhibited and described a coliectigy — “ 
of mammalian remains from the Red Crag of Sy ee 
submitted to him by Mr. G. Ransome.—The Pp. being tra 
fessor commenced by stating that the history of thy pon Or 
tertiary period, and especially of the crag, ha ad 
hitherto been deduced chiefly from the examinatin [Ho py 
of the fossil shells contained in these formation, peg 
But since, as animals rise in the scale of nature, th jy two 
diversity and importance of their modes of re-aetj pe fer 
upon surrounding media increase, together wi wt nee 
their dependence upon external circumstances— Tekin 
the higher the class to which a fossil belongs, fhe ae nt 
greater should be the extent of information derivable rn 
from it as to the times and circumstances unde = hi 
which the species to which it belonged flourished, y os 
It is also a general rule that the higher the class tp ss Ei 
which an animal belongs, the more restricted wasits - te 
durationin past time. The whole tertiary seriesis much i 
inferior in the number and thickness of its deposits to nanhe 
the secondary series, but whilstthe genera Jchthyosay. Charles 
rusand Plesiosaurus range from the lias to the chalk, duce 
there is no known Mammalian genus which extends title e 
through the tertiary system. Not fewer than 250 sha 
species of shells have heen discovered in the red Se b 
crag formation; but no higher organized fossils had duced | 
been found associated with them than the teeth of ss 
fishes, until, in the year 1829, Sir Charles Lyel ee 
obtained evidence of a feline animal as large asa es 
leopard, a bear of the size of Ursus priscus, a species My re 





of heg, and aruminant. In 1840 Prof. Owen deter. 
mined the cetaceous character of a water-worn tooth 
obtained by Mr. John Brown from Felixstow; and 
in 1843 Prof. Henslow obtained from the same 
locality a series of ear-bones (petro-tympaniecs) of 
whales, for which the term “cetotolites” was pro 
















posed. Believing these ear-bones and teeth to hare Geians 
belonged to the same genus of whales, one in which —~ 
certain teeth that are rudimentarily and transitorily mye 
represented in existing true whales (Balenide) Sento ] 
became fully developed and retained, Prof. Owen picture 
had proposed for them the name of Balenodm, pa 
The discovery of the commercial value of the stra hich 
tum in which these remains occurred has since andh 
caused it to be extensively quarried and examined. bndin 





The formation of a museum of Natural History 
in Ipswich has been the means of bringing together 
the materials for a much enlarged list of the mam- 
matia of the red crag. Prof. Owen concluded his 
report by inquiring whether the remains of the mas- 
todon and rhinoceros had not been washed out of 
some miocene or older pliocene formation,—while 
the horse, megaceros, bear, wolf, &c. belonged to the 
newer pliocene period. Prof. Owen also stated, m 
reply to a question, that he regarded many of the 
so-called coprolites of the crag as nothing more than 
bones in various stages of organic degradation; he 
had not found in any of them the characteristics of 
true coprolite, namely, partially digested fragments 
of organized substances—Considerable discussion 
arose as to the age and origin of the Mammalian re 
























mains. Prof. Owen believed most of them to have = 
been derived from an older formation, because the affor 
teeth were water-worn and had lost their fangs, only Diaz 
the enamel-covered crowns remaining. vhe 
H. R. H. Prince Albert visited the Section during his y 
the day. Tepo 
pard 
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B.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

be Bi hy : ts Sir J. Ross 
far Presents Meat Col. RawirNsow, Dr. R.G. LATHAM. ” 
“4g—Dr. N. Suaw, Kev. J. W. Donatpson, Mr. K. Cutt. 

“tee —C Sir J. Alexander, His Excellency Chevalier 
Commiliee gers. C.T. Beke, W. Bollaert, J. Craufurd, Signor B 
jan vjessrs. D’Abbadie, C, Darwin, J. O'Gorman, J. Hogg, 

el, Dr. 8. Hodgkin, Capt. L. Lewis. the Mayor of 
Dr. Hamel. UC G@. Nicolay, Mr. J. B, Pentland, Col. Reid, 
s,s. Rigaud, Major C. Smyth. Lieut. Strachey, Count 

Serziecki, M. Pierre de Tchihatchef, M. Piaton de Tchihatchef, 

eA Whitey, Col. Yorke. . : 

_¢Bthnological Researches in Santo Domingo,’ by 

;. R. ScHomBuRGK. Communicated by H.R.H. 

“oe Albert. The following are extracts from the 

of the 15th of March 1851, addressed by 

gir R. Schomburgk to Prince Albert. — It is a 

melancholy fact that of the millions of natives who 
at the discovery peopled the island of Santo Domingo 

not asingle pure descendant now exists; but a careful 
qbgerver of the mixed races that in a great measure 
fam the population of the Dominican republic will 
qecasionally trace among them the characteristic 
features of the aborigines. Some stocks of the 
human race retain their characteristics much more 
tenaciously than others ; _the peculiarities of one 
being lost in a few generations, and those of another 
teing transmitted through several. I have never | 
gen that tenacity more ¢isplayed than among the 
mixed race who to this day are called “ Indios” in 

Santo Domingo, and in whom the peculiarities of the 

Indian have preserved themselves for more | 
than two centuries. This observation refers chiefly | 
tp the female sex of the so-called “ Indios.” Their | 
smmmetrical forms, the pure olive complexion and | 
sft skin, their large black eyes, and the most 
jyxuriant hair of an ebony colour, attest at once | 
their descent from the Indian stock. We are told 
bythe historians that the last remnant of the Indians, 
mounting to from three to four hundred, retired 
wder Enrique, the last of the Caciques of St. Do- 
ningo, to Boya, a village about thirty miles to the 
north-north east of the city. Enrique had been 
converted to the Christian religion, and the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth insured to this remnant of the 
aborigines civil rights and conferred upon him the 
tile of Don. This miserable fragment of a once 
powerful nation soon vanished from the earth, borne 
down by their misfortunes and the diseases intro- 
duced by the Spaniards. The extirpation of the | 
pure Indian race prevented me from making com- | 
parative inquiries between the still existing tribes of 
Guiana and those that once inhabited St. Domingo. | 
My researches were therefore res'ricted to what 
history and the few and poor monuments have | 
transmitted to us of their customs and manners. | 
Their language lives only in the names of places, | 
tivers, trees, and fruits, but all combine in declaring 
that the people who bestowed these names were | 
identical with the Carib and Arawaak tribes of 
Guiana. 

An excursion to the caleareous caverns of Pom- 
nier, about ten leagues to the west of the city of 
Santo Domingo, afforded me the examination of some 
picture-writings executed by the Indians after the 
amival of the Spaniards. These remarkable caves, 
which are already in themselves of high interest, 
ae situated within the district over which, at the 
landing of the Spaniards, the fair Indian Catalina 
reigned as Cacique. Oviedo relates that she knew 
how to captivate the Aragonian, Miguel Diaz. In 
consequence of a brawl with one of his companions, 
vhom he supposed that he had mortally wounded, 
Diaz fled from Isabella and found an asylum at 
Catalina’s village. Fearful of losing her lover, who 
after a few months seemed to Jong to return to his 
companions and his accustomed occupations, Cata- 

employed the most powerful means she could 

eresorted to in order to induce the Spaniards to 
settle within her own territory, concluding naturally 
that this would insure the continued presence of 
She related, therefore, that the adjacent 
mountains possessed rich mines, and drew his atten- 
ton to the superior fertility of the soil, which so 
much surpassed that upon which Columbus had 
founded Isabella; moreover that the River Ozama 
orded at its entrance a secure and fine harbour. 
Diaz returned with this information to Tsabella, 
where he found to his joy the man recovered from 
bis wounds whom he thought he had killed, and the 
teport of the rich mines produced him: an easy 
pardon. The Adelantado, Bartholomew, who go- 
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verned in the absence of his brother, visited the 
district himself, and erected, in 1496, a fortified 
tower in the neighbourhood of the mines, which he 
called San Cristobal ; but the workmen who built it, 
finding the precious metal even in the stones they 
used for its construction, named it the “Golden 
Tower.” The mines were soon exhausted, and the 
country assumed again the aspect of exuberant 
nature. When, therefore, the covetousness and 
cupidity of the Spaniards sacrificed the lives of 
millions of Indians to their idol, Gold, the caverns 
which previously had only been used for their 
worship became now a retreat from the Spanish 
crossbows, and the frightful bloodhound sent in 
pursuit of the poor Indian. * * I was greatly in- 
terested in a number of symbolic pictures which the 
Indians had traced with charcoal on the white and 
smooth walls of one of the smaller caves, which 
bears at present the name of the “ painted chamber.” 
Peter Martyr of Angleria, the contemporary of 
Columbus, and one of the earliest historians of his 
discoveries, relates, in his first Decade of the Ocean, 
that the aborigines of Santo Domingo held caves in 
great veneration, for out of them, they say, came 
the sun and moon to give light to the world,-and 
mankind likewise issued from two caves of unequal 


| height according to the size of their statures. In 


the general uncertainty which prevails with regard 
to these monuments of by-gone races, it was parti- 
cularly gratifying to find these sculptures which 
afforded a clue to the period when they were exe- 
cuted. * * Near the entrance of a second cave, 
close to the former, I observed some carvings in the 
rock, The character of these figures, and their 
being cut in the hard substance of stone, prove 
an origin of a more remote date than those in the 
other cave. * * Baron Humboldt observes, when 
alluding to the carvings he met on the banks of the 
Orinoco, that “ it must not be forgotten that nations 
of very different descent when in asimilar uncivilized 
state, having the same disposition to simplify and 


_ generalize outlines, and being impelled by inherent 


mental dispositions to form rhythmical repetitionsand 
series, may be led to produce similarsignsand symbols.” 
Baron Humboldt had only opportunity to view the 
carved figures on the banks of the Orinoco, but the 
examination of a great number of these symbols 
shows to me that there is a great difference in their 
character and execution; nor is it my opinion that 


| the idols worked in stone and the carvings on the 


rocks were executed by the races that inhabited 
South America and the West Indies at the time of 
their discovery. They belong to a remoter period, 
and prove much more skill and patience than the 
simple figures painted with charcoal on the walls of 
the cave near Pommier. The figures carved of 
stone and worked without iron tools denote, if not 
civilization, a quick conception, and an inexhaust- 
ible patience to give to these hard substances the 
desired forms, * * With respect to the age or 
epoch when the figures sculptured of stone were 
executed there is no tradition. It is remarkable 
that they are only found where we have sure evi- 
dence that the Caribs inhabited or visited the place. 
I have no reason to believe that they were made by 
the Caribs, which opinion I am the more inclined to 
adopt on comparing them with the tools and utensils 
executed by the still existing tribes I met in Guiana. 
There are, however, various proofs that the Caribs 
inhabited Santo Domingo; among others, I found 
at the eastern point of the island, called Junta 
Engaiio, numerous heaps of Conch shells (Strombus 
gigas). These shells have invariably a hole near 
the spire, which has been made for the purpose of 
detaching the animal from the shell, and to extract 
it with ease. I met a large number of similar piles 
at the island of Anegada, whieh the historians of the 
Antilles ascribe to the Caribs; who, on their descent 
from the Lucuyas to wage war upon the natives of 
Puerto Rico, touched firstly at Anega’a in order to 
provision themselves with conchs for their expedi- 
tion. A far more interesting discovery than these 
heaps of conch shells, during my travels in Santo 
Domingo is, however, a granitic ring in the neighbour- 
hood of San Juan de Maguana, which seems to have 
entirely escaped the attention of previous historians 
and travellers. Maguana formed one of the five 
kingdoms into which Santo Domingo, on the arrival of 
the Spaniards, was divided. It was governed by the 





Carib Cacique Caonabo (which name signifies rain), 
the most fierce and powerful of the chieftains, and the 
irreconcileableenemy of the Europeans. His favourite 
wife was the unfortunate Anacaona, famed in the 
island for her beauty, her wisdom, and, as recorded by 
all the early historians, for her kindness towards the 
white men. Nevertheless, Ovando, when governor 
of Santo Domingo, accused her of conspiracy, and 
carried her in chains to the city and ignomi- 
niously hanged her in the presence of the people 
whom she had so long and so signally befriended. 
The granitic ring is now known in the neighbour- 
hood under the name of “el Cercado de los 
Indios,” and lies on a savannah surrounded with 
groves of wood, and bounded by the river Ma- 
guana. The circle consists mostly of granitic 
rocks, which prove by their smoothness that 
they have been collected on the banks of a river, 
probably at the Maguana, although its distance is 
considerable. The rocks are mostly each from thirty 
to fifty pounds in weight, and have been placed 
closely together, giving the ring the appearance of 
a paved road, 2] feet in breadth, and as far as the 
trees and bushes which had grown up from between 
the rocks permitted one to ascertain, 2,270 feet in 
circumference. A large granitic rock, 5 feet 7 inches 
in length, ending in obtuse points, lies nearly in the 
middle of the circle partly imbedded in the ground. 
I do not think that its present situation is the one it 
originally occupied ; the rock stood probably in the 
centre. It has been smoothed and fashioned by 
human hands ; and although the surface has suffered 
from atmospheric influence, there is evidence that it 
was to represent a human figure:—the cavities of the 
eyes and mouth are still visible. This rock has im 
every respect the appearance of the figure repre- 
sented by Pére Charlevoix in his * Histoire de l'Ile 
Espagnole ou de Saint-Domingue’ which he desig- 
nates as a “ Figure trouvée dans une Sépulture 
Indienne.” A pathway of the same breadth as 
the ring extends from it firstly due west, and turns 
afterwards at a right angle to the north, ending at 
asmall brook. ‘The pathway is almost for its whole 
extent overgrown with thick forest; I could 
not, therefore, ascertain the exact length, No 
doubt can exist that this circle surrounded the 
Indian idol, and that within it thousands of the 
natives adored the deity in the unshapen form of the 
granite rock. But another question remains to be 
solved,—namely, were the inhabitants whom the 
Spaniards met in the island the constructors of this 
ring? Were they the adorers of this deity? I 
think not. * * Among the antiquities recently 
discovered near San Diego, within a day’s march of 
the Pacific Ocean, at the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, were likewise granitic rings or circular walls 
round venerable trees, columns, and blocks of 
hieroglyphics. If my opinion could possess any 
value, I should pronounce the granitic ring near San 
Juan, the figures which I have seen cut into rocks 
in the interior of Guiana, and the sculptured figures, 
to belong to a race far superior in intellect to the one 
Columbus met in Hispaniola. who came from the 
northern parts of Mexico, adjacent to the ancient 
country or district of Huastecas, and that this race 
was conquered and extirpated by the nations that 
inhabited the countries when the Europeans landed, 
* * J venture to hope that the account of my dis- 
coveries of a few monuments that have descended 
to us of a by-gone race, may not be entirely un- 
acceptable. I intend to commence my journey to 
the northern provinces, for the execution of which I 
have already received the permission of Lord Pal- 
merston; in a few days I promise myself a rich 
harvest among the ruins of the first settlements and 
fortifications which the Europeans erected in the 
New World. ae 

At the last meeting of the British Association a 
grant of 12/. was placed at the disposal of the late 
Sir Charles Malcolm to be applied by him and Dr, 
Hodgkin to the printing of a new and revised edi- 
tion of the queries formerly circulated by the Asso- 
ciation with the view of obtaining ethnological facts 
and observations. Dr. HopGkin was unable to 
report the work as completed, or that any portion of 
the money had as yet been expended:—but the 
subject had not been lost sight of. He had endear 
voured to obtain the assistance of other ethnolo- 
gists in suggesting those additions to the already 
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comprehensive queries which the progress of ethno- 
logical research has rendered desirable. 

M. Pierre vE TCHIHATCHEF gave a summary 
notice of his explorations in Asia Minor. As M. de 
Tchihatchef had left his manuscripts in Paris, he 
could speak only from memory—but his long resi- 
dence enabled him to give a general account of the 
natural history, geology, meteorology, and of the 
statistical, archeological, and political state of the 
country. 

Mr. Asa Wuirney read in extenso his project 
for forming a communication by rail between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and detailed the result 
to be obtained by the foundation of such a work. 
He also detailed his plan for rendering the under- 
taking self-productive and self-paying. 

This paper was followed by one ‘On Certain 
Races in India,’ by Dr. Younc,—which detailed the 
chief characteristics of the inhabitants of Lower 
Bengal. The stature of the men was low, and their 
muscular developement was deficient, while the 
women from their laborious household duties took a 
higher animal standard. The complexion varied 
from bronze to black. The hair was never woolly. 
These observations were completed by a detailed 
account of the anatomical structure of the race, and 
of their general habits. The marriage ceremony was 
simple, and no divorce was allowed,—which led to 
polygamy. The morals of the race were by no 
means favourably spoken of. Widows were not 
allowed to re-marry, which was a fruitful cause of 
their degradation. The sick were healed by native 
doctors, whose treatment consisted of charms and 
superstitious observances in the proportion of three- 
fourths to one-fourth vegetable medicines. Little 
care was taken of children; and no remarkable re- 
ligious observances were used in reference to them 
at any period of their lives. The inhabitants 
generally were not long lived. Their literary know- 
ledge was deficient ; music being the science in 
which they chiefly excelled. 

The concluding paper was ‘On a projected Canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien,’ by Dr. CuLLEN. 





Section F.—STATISTICS. 
; President—Sir J. P. Bortrav. 
Vice-Presidents—The Mayor of Irswicu, Lord Monteacce, Sir C. 
é Emon, Mr. J. Hevwoop. 
_ Seeretaries—Prof. Hancock, Mr. J. Fuercuer. 
Committee—Mr, H. Adair, Prof. Ailmann, Kev. E. W. Edgell, 
Prof. E. D. Friedlaender, Messrs. J. W. Gilbert, T. S. Gowing, 
J. Hancock, Dr. T. Hodgkin, Mr. W. Jerdan, Capt. T. L. Lewis, 
Bishop of Oxford, Mr. A. Peckover, M. Philips, Licut.-Col. Port- 
lock, Lieut,-Col. Sykes, Mr. RK. Taylor, Rev. W. Whewell. 


‘An Investigation into the Question—Is there 
really a want of Capital in Ireland 2’ by Prof. Hay- 
cock.—He commenced by explaining that the phrase 
“ want of capital,” as used by Sir George Nichols, 
Mr. Campbell Foster, Mr. Montgomery Martin, and 
other writers on Ireland, really meant a deficiency in 
the supply of capital in proportion to the demand 
for it. He noticed the erroneous opinions that capital 
is synonymous with money—that capital is aceumu- 
lated labour—that labour is capital,—and that land 
is capital. The errors respecting the consideration 
of labour and land as capital were not mere verbal 
mistakes, but involved scientific, intellectual, and 
moral evils. It was the duty of scientific writers to 
adhere to the established nomenclature of any 
science the conclusions of which were used in dis- 
cussing public questions. In political economy, one 
of the chief results that had been established beyond 
controversy was the analysis of the price of a com- 
modity into wages, profit, and rent ; founded on the 
distinction of the instruments of production into 
three,—labour, the use of capital, and land. It 
was, therefore, a serious error to confound these, 
as no one of them could supply the place of 
another, A labourer could not use land as a spade or 
plough, or as food,—neither could he subsist until a 
harvest on labour, unless some capitalist had food 
saved to give in exchange for his labour. Any con- 
fusion as to these fundamental intellectual concep- 
tions placed a writer under serious disadvantages 
for understanding and discussing a question. The 
moral evils of confounding labour and land with 
capital were equally great. This error had led to 
the most unjust attacks on the character of the 
poorer classes in Ireland. Thus, when the small 
holders of land found it difficult to get employment 
from the abundance of labour,—when the tenure of 
their farms was so precarious that their tenants could 


raise no capital on the security of their farms,—they 
had been flippantly told that they did not want 
capital since labour was capital and land was capital, 
and therefore that the bad cultivation did not arise 
from any cause but their own indolence. The most 
conclusive proof that the poorer classes in Ireland 
would save if their wages enabled them to do so 
was afforded by the large remittances sent by Irish 
emigrants in America to their relatives in Ireland.— 
This subject had been first noticed by Mr. Robert 
Murray, chief manager of the Provincial Bank in 
Ireland, in a letter to Sir Robert Peel in 1847. He 
showed that these remittances had been increasing 
for ten years prior to 1847, and in that year 
amounted to] 25,0007 —in 24,000 distinct remittances, 
Having thus disposed of ambiguities and erroneous 
theories, he then proposed to ascertain whether the 
supply of capital was deficient in proportion to the 
demand for it, by the following tests: first, by ob- 
| serving the exports and imports of capital,—and, 
| secondly, by observing the changes in the rates of 
profits, As to the exports and imports of capital 
between Ireland and England:—It appeared that 
the public funds might be transferred from the Bank 
| of England to the Bank of Ireland and back without 
| expense, and that such transfers were very frequent. 
The portion of the public debt on which interest was 
paid in the Bank of Ireland might be assumed to 
belong to Irishmen. Now, Mr. Stanley, the secre- 
tary to the Irish Poor Law Commissioners, in his 
Prize Essays on Ireland, had shown that from 1824 
till 1831 the quantity of public funds transferred to 
Treland was about 14,000,000/—and the quantity in 
the same time transferred from Ireland to England 
was about 6,000,000/.:—leaving 8,000,0002. funds 
held by Irishmen in 1831 more than in 1824, and im- 
plying an export of capital of about a million a year 
for those eight years. Dr. Layfield, in his address to 
the Dublin Statistical Society in 1849, had shewn 
that in eight years ending 1848 about 11,000,0002. 
worth of public funds were transferred from England 
to Ireland, and about 4,000,000/. from Ireland to 
England :—leaving 7,000,0007. more funded pro- 
perty held by Irishmen in 1848 than in 1841,— 
and showing an export of capital from Ireland to 
England of 7,000,0002. in those eight years, including 
three years of the famine. In 1849 the transfer of 
funds from England exceeded that from Ireland by 
about 300,000. In 1850, for the first time for many 
years, the export of capital from Ireland was stopped. 
In that year the funded property transferred to 
Ireland was 1,160,0007..- and from Ireland to 
England 1,970,000/.:—giving a diminution in lish 
funded property of 810,000/.— and showing an 
importation of capital into Ireland of that amount. 
The result of the long-continued export of capital 
from Ireland to purchase funded property, was 
shown by the quantity of that property held by 
Irishmen,—which was as follows :— 





Irish Courts of Equity .............0-5+: £3,900,000 
Irish absentees paying income-tax ........ 3,100,000 
PTO ENEEED dbs cs cévicnccacceee 31,000,000 
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When it thus appeared that Irishmen had 38,000,000. 
worth of funded property, which could any moment 
be converted into money, it was preposterous to 
assert that the supply of capital in Ireland was 
deficient in proportion to the demand for it. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as the parliamentary title of the 
Encumbered Estates Commissioners afforded an 
opportunity for the safe investment of capital in 
Ireland, such capital was invested to the extent of 
1,000,0002. up to November 1850 in the purchase 
of estates—besides what was invested in improve- 
ments. It appeared, too, that the purchasers were 
chiefly Irishmen :—for out of 587 purchasers, only 
30 were from England or Scotland. 

The second and more complete test of the supply of 
capital in any country in proportion to the demand 
for it was, the changes in the rate of profit. It 
appeared that the price of the funds had for many 
years been nearly the same in Ireland asin England; 
and consequently, that the rate of profit, as distinct 
from insurante against risk and wages of superintend- 
ence, was practically the same in England as in Ire- 
land. Hence, the supply of capital in proportion to 
the demand for it was the same in England as in Ire- 
land:—so that there had not been for many years 
any want of capital in Ireland—as it was conceded 





that there was no such want in England, 
conclusion thus arrived at was of great importan 
and led to results very suggestive of future thought 
and investigation. First, it showed the utter futis; t 
of all plans like Mr. Montgomery Martins 4? 
sufficient circulating medium for improving the 
dition of Ireland by tampering with the s ws 
value ; secondly, it showed that, however does.; 
capital might be amongst many of the 
tenantry and incumbered landlords, the Beant 
application of capital to the cultivation of land cd 
Ireland did not arise from any deficiency of ¢ “4 
amongst Irishmen ; thirdly, it showed the absuniit 
of supposing that estates could not be bought, 
cultivated, or good done in Ireland without the intro. 
duction of English capital and English capitaligs. 
fourthly, it showed the necessity of looking beyong 
the superficial theories of the past to account for 
this remarkable state of Ireland,—that there were 
thousands of able-bodied labourers unable to 
employment, thousands more on scanty wages of 
6d. and 8d. a day, millions of acres of improvable 
land lying wholly waste, millions more badly cultj. 
vated,—whilst more than 20,000 capitalists, al] 
Irishmen, found it for their interest to eng 
38,000,0007. at about 33/. per cent. to the government 
of the richest country in the world. 

A long discussion followed the reading of this 
paper; in which Lord Monreacte, Prof, Frigp- 
LAENDER (from Russia), Mr. GiLBert, Mr, Fier. 
cHer, Mr. J. Hancock, Mr. R. Guinness, and Mr, 
Hopkuns took part. 

‘On the Duties of the Public in respect to Chari- 
table Savings Banks,’ by Prof. Hancock.—The Pro. 
fessor said there were three kinds of savings banks: 
Joint-Stock, Government Banks, and Charitable 
Savings Banks. The characteristics of the latter 
were, that the responsibility of management was 
divided between the Government and the trustees, 
and that neither of these parties were necessarily 
liable for the acts of their clerks. The Savings 
Banks of the United Kingdom were of the third 
class :—and the question which he proposed to dis- 
cuss was, what was the duty of the public with regard 
to such institutions ?. The Charitable Savings Banks 
were of recent origin, having arisen since 1600. The 
first legislation with respect to them took place in 
1817; but the principal Act of Parliament on the 
subject was that passed in 1829. In this Act the 
divided responsibility between the Government and 
the trustees was plain. The trustees had the ap- 
pointment of clerks and the receipt of the deposits, 
The National Debt Commissioners had the entire 
management of the investing the deposits,—and they 
could require an annual account from the trustees 
and issue orders to stop any bank disobeying instruc 
tions. As to the liability of the Government for the 
acts of the clerks, it is plain that as they were ap- 
pointed by the trustees, the Government were not 
liable for any money paid to a clerk but not invested 
in the names of the Commissioners. As to the liability 
of the trustees for the acts of the clerks, they were at 
first liable to the extent of their whole property. 
In 1829 their liability was limited to their own acts 
and cases where they were guilty of wilful neglect. 
In 1844 they were freed from all liability, unless they 
declared in writing that they were willing to be 
liable, or unless they actually received the money 
themselves. Several failures having taken place in 
Ireland in 1848, the exemption from liability of 
Irish trustees was repealed ; but they were allowed 
to limit their liability to any sum exceeding 1001 
On the renewal of this act in 1850, although failures 
had taken place at Rochdale and Scarborough, it 
was not extended to England. From the objects for 
which Savings Banks were established, it was manifest 
that the whole success of these institutions as @ 
means of encouraging a habit of saving, depended on 
their affording a perfectly safe place of deposit; and 
their success in making the poor take an interest m 
the preservation of the public credit depended on 
the public credit being strictly observed towards 
themselves. The whole success of savings banks, 
therefore, depended on the security which the depo- 
sitors had for their money. This could be best 
tested by the history of the Cuffe Street Savings 
Bank in Dublin. The Cuffe Street Bank was 
founded in 1818, uncer influential patronage. In 
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= d it took them five years to find out whether 
oa BMrested. In 1881 they found out hie 
he esty by discovering defalcations to-the extent, as 
pearl tf of 1,000/. They applied to the National 
i, Commissioners on this emergency,—and Mr. 
Pratt was sent to Ireland. Heawarded 7,000/. to 
be paid by the trustees, and that 4,000/. claimed by 
the depositors was not a legal charge. He advised 
that this latter sum should be paid out of future 
fits, and that the trustees should carry on the 
bank, as the future surplus would realize enough to 
y all deficiencies. Mr. Pratt thought that the 
defalcations did not exceed 4,000/. The trustees, 
instead of waiting for future profits, paid the 4,000/. 
at once out of the incoming deposits. They also 
omitted to post the annual account, as required by 
law, from 1831 to 1848,—and during all that time 
their accounts, as furnished to the Commissioners of 
the National Debt, showed a deficiency. In 1838 
the defalcations of Mr. Dunn were ascertained to 
have been at least 25,0007. The bank continued, 
though insolvent during all this time, to possess 
public confidence until 1845. The act of 1844 
having relieved the trustees from liability, one of 
them disclosed the insolvency of the bank. A run 
followed, in which 200,000/. was paid,—leaving only 
60,0007. in the hands of the trustees,—and which 
would have compelled the bank to stop payment 
had not the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goulburn) allowed the bank to draw a larger sum 
than the regulations of the Bank of Ireland then 
permitted. When the run stopped, the depositors 
replaced their money,—and the bank continued in 
operation until 1848; when another run took place, 
in which they paid away all but 90/.,—leaving a loss 
of 60,0002 on the depositors. The trustees were 
relieved from legal liability by the act of 1844, 
They said they were not morally responsible in con- 
sequence of Mr. Pratt's advice in 1831, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s allowance of the draft 
in 1845. The Government said that they were not re- 
sponsible, as Mr. Pratt was not an executive officer. 
After a long Parliamentary investigation, by a vote of 
the House of Commons, the depositors received 30,000/. 
—or 10s. in the pound. From this case it appeared— 
first, that the character of the clerk was no security,— 
as the Cuffe Street clerk had the highest character. 
It appeared, secondly, that the security given by the 
clerks was no protection; thirdly, that the character 
of the managers and trustees did not secure the depo- 
sitors,—neither did their limited liability. The same 
case showed that no reliance could be placed on the 
appointment of auditors, or on any system of mere 
checks. As it thus appeared that there was no real 
security for the depositors in Charitable Savings 
Banks as now constituted, the duties of the public 
in respect to these institutions were manifest. — 
First, that those who advised the poor to deposit 
their savings in these banks should understand what 
security they recommended the people to trust to. 
Secondly, that trustees who were convinced that 
there was no real security should have the banks 
they were connected with wound up and the de- 
positors paid off. Thirdly, that the public, as 
legislators, should provide for the removal of all 
impediments to banks of deposit being established 
for the poor by private enterprise,—and for the for- 
mation either of Government banks with Government 
security, or of charitable banks with unlimited liability 
-of the trustees,—and put an immediate stop to the 
half-charitable half-Government institutions where 
there is no real security. 
A lengthened discussion followed, in which Lord 
Moyteacue, Mr. J. Hzywoop, Rev. Mr. W.EpGELL, 
Messrs. Gowrinc, J. Hancock, and M. Pxitirs 
took part. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
On Tuesday afternoon, a meeting of “ British 
authors, publishers, stationers, printers, and others 
interested in the subject of copyright”—according 
to the terms of the announcement—-was summoned 
to the Hanover Square Rooms for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the present state of the 
laws relating thereto as recently interpreted in the 
Court of Exchequer. As we did not ourselves 
attend, we have no personal knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the muster; but if we may trust the 
reports of our contemporaries, nothing that could 


pretend to be a representation of the literature of 
England had answered the summons. Considering 
the character of the proceedings, we rejoice that 
only a small sprinkling of our literary countrymen 
lent their countenance,—and regret that one of 
our most distinguished writers was found in the 
chair on the occasion. To meetings for the pro- 
motion of an international copyright by every 
honourable means we will be willing parties ; but 
the spirit of the proceedings on Tuesday was, to 
recommend retaliation as a remedy for the sin 
which they aimed at denouncing. To do evil that 
good may come is a kind of morality which we are 
glad to see repudiated by English gentlemen. It is 
not many years since we had to acknowledge the 
chivalrous feeling in which the authors and publish- 
ers of France, ashamed of a long course of piracy 
on the intellectual property of their neighbours, and 
wearied with the delay of their government in 
providing the true remedy of international law,— 
determined in any case to shake off the stigma of 
the mal-practice from themselves, and to refuse to 
hold the robbery of others as a justification for 
robbery on their own part. They entertained the 
hope that a noble example might do what the system 
of reprisals was powerless to effect,—and resolved 
that at any rate the barbarism of others should no 
longer be a reason for their own want of civiliza- 
tion.—Whatever may be the law of the case in 
England, the manner in which certain publishers 
have invaded the supposed rights for which their 
professional brethren had paid large sums of money 
-—that money going into the hands of those justly 
entitled, and for whose sake the establishment of 
an international copyright is mainly to be desired 
—is not calculated to raise the character of the trade 
in the eyes of the world. The men who hold the 
right to pirate as good under any circumstances, 
weaken the argument against piracy itself. The 
inducements to an international copyright are so 
many, that we need not have recourse to one which 
lets down the whole tone of the question. They 
are beginning to be: widely felt,—and nowhere 
more strongly than in America. The injurious 
effect that the practice of piracy has had on the 
literature of that country in particular—and which 
has been long since pointed out in these columns 
—was touched on by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, the 
Chairman.— 

It was quite impossible [he said] for America to encou- 
rage a healthful national literature whilst the people of that 
country had the opportunity of getting our works at a 
much cheaper rate than they could purchase their own. 
The system pursued in America—viz. that of smuggling 
English literature and selling it at the lowest possible price 
—must have a great effect upon the style of American, com- 
postions; and thus the literature of that country became a 
reflection and an imitation of our own literature, rather than 
the spontaneous offspring of a different society growing up 
under different aspects of nature. 

In reference to this argument,—a correspodent 
has sent us the following parallel case of this 
country.— 

During the three years in which English publishers have 
been free to invade American copyrights, whether pur- 
chased in England, or first published in the United States, 
it has been very difficult for them to encourage a healthful 
popular literature that could be offered at the cheapest 
rate consistent with the payment of authorship. For during 
that period the people of this country have had the oppor- 
tunity of getting American works at a much cheaper rate 
than they could purchase their own. The system which 
has been pursued in England—viz. that of smuggling Ame- 
rican literature and selling it at the lowest price—has had 
the effect of excluding many original English compositions 
from the market for low-priced books, or of bringing into 
that market trashy productions paid for at the very lowest 
rate for authorship, so as to compete with the American 
books of which the author was debarred from any compen- 


sation here. 

There is no doubt that this is true. The evil 
consequences of an unjust system are everywhere 
the same in kind,—though circumstances will de- 
termine differently the degree. In England the 
effect of such piracy has been to taint and impede 
a literature,—in America to swamp one. 

By the death of the Earl of Derby—which took 
place at Knowsley on Monday last—the Zoological 
Society of London has lost its President. The 
meeting of that Society which should have taken 
place on Tuesday next is in consequence adjourned. 

Our contemporaries announce the death of the 
Hon. Keppel Craven as having recently taken 
place at Naples. —Not only as having written 
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more than one agreeable book on Central and 
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Southern Italy—in which countries he resided 
many years,—but also as having been one among 
the circle which, successively including a Hamil- 
ton, a Gell, and a Drummond, honourably repre- 
sented the taste and literature of England in the 
high places of Italian art and antiquity,—does 
this gentleman merit a record here. 

The new number of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
contains a second paper on ‘the present State 
of English Historical Literature ;” the subject of 
the present paper being, the Record Offices,—and 
the grievances of literary men as against the sys- 
tem pursued therein. Again and again have we 
brought this subject under the notice of our readers. 
The national records are at once a glory and a re- 
proach to England. No other people can boast of 
a series of witnesses and vouchers of its events 
nearly so continuous and complete. That flight, 
pillage, and revolution are equally fatal to the 
repose of historical documents, we know by more 
than one event in our own history. Many of the 
State papers of the Civil Wars are either destroyed 
or in private hands,—and most of the public 
documents of the reign of James II. are still 
scattered about in private collections. But what- 
ever our career as a nation has been — whether 
splendid or criminal, free or slavish, weak or 
powerful, mean or imposing,—it lies written in 
our records. Until lately, even printed papers 
were hardly glanced at by our most popular 
writers: and what did Goldsmith, Smollett, 
Robertson, or Hume know of the unpublished 
Records? Yet therein, and only therein, is the 
absolute truth of our national story written. Nor 
is the charge of error to be maintained solely 
against popular writers. Some of the most care- 
fully compiled works of reference and authority 
in our language are now known to be full of 
blunders,—and nothing less than complete verifi- 
cation of the facts to be used will or ouglft to 
satisfy the conscientious writer. In these times a 
great improvement has been made,—and truth has 
been dug with some diligence out of all its mines 
—except the Record Office. The State papers are 
used a little,—the MS. treasures of the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library, and the Ashmolean 
Museum still more. But where are the evidences in 
our popular writers that the Records have been 
glanced at? How isthis to beaccounted for? To 
some extent, the explanation lies in one word— 
fees. To conduct an inquiry into any complex 
set of events in English history by means of the 
Records would consume a small fortune. The mul- 
tiplied payments demanded act as a bar to nearly 
all inquiry.—We are happy, therefore, to inform 
our readers that a petition has been drawn up and 
sent to the Master of the Rolls—signed by most of 
the leading names in English literature—praying 
that these fees may be abolished so far as inquirers 
for purely literary and historical purposes are con- 
cerned. The Master of the Rolls has, we believe, 
full power to deal with the petition,—and the name 
of Romilly may be regarded by the — as a 
guarantee for a favourable hearing of the case. 

The annual Report of the College of Preceptors 
exhibits that corporation in a state of calm and 
steady prosperity. The receipts for the year are, 
2721. 19s.,—the expenditure is, 2387. 18s. :—leav- 
ing a balance in hand for the year of 341. 1s. Durin 
the past twelve months the College has adop 
a novel feature, in undertaking the general duties 
of ‘‘examiners” of schools. They are now pre- 
pared to examine the pupils of any school to 
which they may be invited by the principals, and to 
grant certificates of proficiency where such appear 
to them to be fairly earned. This new machinery, 
they say, works well so far as it has yet been tested 
in practice. 

The Highlands and Islands of Scotland appear 
to have got into a chronic state of destitution. 
The recent report brings to the south a sad tale 
of want of employment and starvation. Grinding 
has been tried. The famishing tests have been 
applied. Eleemosynary grants have been made. 
But nothing will work well in these remote dis- 
tricts. Year after year petty changes of system 
are introduced, because almost every report has to 
make known the failure of all attempts to meet a — 





growing evil. We begin to fear that these bene- 
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volent efforts tend only to prolong the action of a 
disease which requires sharper and more effective 
remedies. Statesmen should go to the heart of 
the question :—will the soil support the increased 
number of inhabitants or will it not? If it will, 
the causes which at present prevent its doing so 
might be discovered and removed. If it will not, 
Government should carry away at once all the 
surplus population to some of the healthy and 
productive islands and continents which constitute 
our colonial empire. 

We read in the French journal, the Siécle, that 
a great sanitary congress it to be held imme- 
diately at Paris. Each of the Mediterranean 
powers will, it is said, be represented at it by a 
diplomatic or consular personage and by a medical 
man. Some of these have already arrived at 
Marseilles. Greece and the island of Malta will 
have their delegates in the assembly. It is sup- 
posed that the great powers of the North will also 
take part in the congress. It is especially the 
interest of England to be present and hear the 
opinions of competent foreigners on the great 
questions connected with the contagion of plague 
and other Oriental diseases. Since the time 
when Howard fell a victim to his desire to 
solve this point—in order to place the rapidly 
augmenting intercourse of his countrymen with 
the Levant cities on a safer footing—attention has 
often been directed to the subject,—and our pre- 
sent quarantine laws are the result ; but opinion 
is not yet fixed in England, — much less is it 
so on the Continent. What plague was to our 
fathers, cholera has become to us. In connexion 
with its westward march we continually read of 
Russian, Italian and other cordons. What have 
been their results? Now is the time to look for 
the lessons which their experience may have left. 

One of the advantages of the Queen’s proposed 
visit to the City is seen at Temple Bar. That 
structure is in process of being scraped and cleaned 
so as to present a decent appearance to the royal 
party on its way to the Guildhall.—The news- 
papers tell us, however, that, at Her Majesty's 
desire, the ancient ceremony of reception at the 
Bar by the civic authorities will be dispensed with 
on this occasion. 

A letter from Constantinople announces the 
foundation in that capital of an Academy of 
‘Sciences, under the title of the Assembly of Know- 
ledge. The Academy will be composed of forty 
native members and an indefinite number of cor- 
respondents in foreign countries. Among the 
latter, there are but three Europeans yet named: 
—an Englishman named Redhouse, author of a 
French and Turkish grammar, —a Frenchman, 
author of a Turkish dictionary, —and the cele- 
brated Austrian orientalist, Baron von Hammer- 
Purgstall. The statutes declare that the object of 
the new institution is, the publication of original 
scientific works, and the translation into Turkish 
of foreign works of importance. The first labour 
of the Academy will be, the compilation of an En- 
cyclopedia of the sciences in the ‘Turkish language. 

A question is about to arise which curiously ex- 
hibits the necessity of aco-equal march of civilization 
in various countries. Which is the best route 
from London to Suez !—is a question of importance 
for England—and of considerable interest for France. 
The merest glance at a map will detect the shortest 
way as measured by furlongs; and if all the material 
means of travelling were equal, the shortest lineal 
way would of course be the best. But such is not 
the case. In one direction there are better roads 
and broader rivers—in another fewer leagues of 
land to cross. The comparative advantages offered 
by the roads leading to and through Marseilles and 
Trieste—the Gulf of Lyons and the Gulf of Venice 
—have continued to divide speculative opinions. 
Until a few months ago it was not supposed that a 
third route—all the way round by Gibraltar—could 
be brought into competition with either of these. 
But it is so. The time hitherto allowed for the 
transport of the Indian mails from Southampton 
to Malta by sea has been eleven days—from London 
to Malta by way of France seven days. The two 
services, however, were not equal, and these rela- 
tions are now changing in favour of the sea route. 
The first is conducted by a simple agent—the steam 





ship—capable of indefinite improvements in speed 
and certainty; the second, consisting of railways, 
diligences and river boats, is more fixed and com- 
plicated. Were the railway system complete in the 
south of France, the geographical position of that 
country would enable it to defy the rivalry of a 
Gibraltar route; but while this branch of her mate- 
rial civilization is so imperfect she runs a consider. 
able risk of losing the conveyance of our mails. 
The Ganges came from Malta to Southampton in 
seven days and twelve hours; and it is expected 
that this ship will ere long be able to deliver the 
heavier portion of the mail in England before the 
letters and papers sent through France can arrive. 
This should be a hint to French statesmen. In 
the great competition of modern times no State can 
afford to lag behind her neighbours in the zeal and 
rapidity with which the suggestions of prgctical 
science may be made available for social and general 
ends. If Marseilles is to retain the commercial 
benefits of its advanced position—if Paris is to 
maintain its present political advantage of being 
first in possession of intelligence from the East,— 
a new impulse must be given to the railway system 
in the south. The better interests of the human 
family are all bound up together. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s; Cata- 
logue, ls. J 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten to Six.—Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS.— The 
PORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall Fast, from Nine till Dusk.—Ad- 
mittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 








AMATEURS.—The EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS, &c. by 
ENGLISH AMATEURS, is NOW OPEN DAILY, at the Gai- 
lery, No, 121, Pall Mall (opposite the Opera Colonnade), from Ten 
till Dusk.—Admittanee, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 


The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent's Park.—NOW EX- 
HLBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 
and 50 feet high, representing MOUNT ASTNA, in 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZI 
the Rhine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
Une Shilling.—Children under twelve years, half-price. Open from 
Ten till Six, 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, exhibiting 
Southampton, the Bay of Biscay,.Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Algiers, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, 
Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the magnificent Mausoleum, 
“The Taj Mehal,” the exterior by moonlight, the beautiful gate- 
way, and the gorgeous interior, lighted by crystal and golden 

8, is NOW UPEN DAILY, at Twelve, Three and Kight 
1. and 3s, Doors open half-an-hour 














o’eluck.— Admission, 1s., 28. 6d. 
before each representation. 





JERUSALEM and the HOLY LAND.—NOTICE.—The ONLY 
DIORAMA with GRAND SACRED VOCAL MUSIC by the 
Great Masters, under the direction of Mr. J. H. Tutty, and 
accompanied by him on the Organ, and which has received the 
unanimous approbation of the I is JEKUSALEM and the 
HOLY LAND, at the ST. GEORGE’s GALLERY, HYDE PARK 
CORNER. — Daily, at Twelve, Three, and Eight o’clock, — 
Admission, 1s.; Keserved Seats, 2s. fd. 









GREAT EDUCATIONAL and PICTORIAL FXHIBITION, 
GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL and STATISTICAL, of a 
GRAND TOUR THROUGH EURUPE.— MR. CHARLES 
MARSHALL'S vast MOVING PANORAMAS of the CITIES 
ot EUROPE agnificent Scenery of the Danube, through Hun- 
ga nd Turkey, Italy, Rome and Venice, throuch Switzerland, 
and return to England.—Tourist’s Gallery, 
1 —Admission, 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 28.; Stalls, 3s, 
—baily, at Twelve, Three and Fight o'clock. Doors open half-an- 
hour previously to each Exhibition.— Heads of Families and 
Schools will be treated liberally with for the admission of Children 
or Pupils in parties of not less than six, by addressing the Pro- 
prictor of the Gallery. 
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THE GREAT EXMIBITION AND THE 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION.—All the MOST 
DEPOSITS at the GREAT EXHIBITION will, in turn, be 
LECTURED ON atthe ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—The PRESET LECTURES are on the CHEMISTRY 
of the MINERALS and CRYSTALS at the Great Exhibition, be- 
ginning with DIAMONDS, RUBIES and PEAKLS, by J. H. 
Pepper, Esq.—POPULAR LECTUKE by Dr. Bachhoffner on 
the forthcoming TOTAL ECLIPSE of the SUN.—The ROTA- 
TION of the EARTH, exhibited by FXUUCAULT’S Experi- 
ments.—The great economy of Cooking by GAS explained.—A 
LECTURE on the HISTORY of the HAKP, by Frederick 
Chatterton, Esq., with Vocal Illustrations —TWO SERIES OF 
SPLENDID DISSULVING VIEWS.— DIVER and DIVING 
BELL, &e. &e.— Admission, 18.; Schools, Half-price.—Open daily 
from half-past Ten till Five, and every evening from Seven till 
half-past Ten. 


LOYAL POLY- 
INTERESTING 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Epidemiological, half-past 8. 


Wep. Literary Fund, 3. 








PINE ARTS 
LORD WARD’s COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 
As a wholesome corrective to the long pre- 
dominant taste for Dutch art and the merely imi- 





tative schools, we have been glad to observe during 





the past few years higher tendencies in the doi 
of our wealthy amateurs. Among these, M, ma 
Coningham and Helford and Lords Hertford and 
Ward are conspicuous. Their journeyings ; 
foreign parts have not been in vain,—and a > 
researches among the treasures of Art have enriched 
our country with many a brilliant example of the 
palmiest days of Italian art.—Resident abroad for 
a large number of years, Lord Ward had 
opportunities of gratifying his elegant taste } 
quisitions of the kind. The collection of these he 
has now with great liberality thrown open to pub- 
lic inspection, in one of the large rooms of the 
Egyptian Hall expressly fitted up for the Purpose 
Among the pictures here assembled are come 
which we might rather have expected to find ing 
great national collection,—secured as connectj 
links in that chronologic chain which we have g 
constantly advocated as necessary to the complete 
teaching of such institutions. Our National Trus- 
tees, however, appoint no agents abroad,—and 
lose opportunities at home: while private indj. 
viduals, better instructed, secure what the nation 
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ought to possess. Of this kind are two pictures 
here of much archeological interest. ‘The Ory. 
cifixion’ by Raffaelle is of great importance to 
the student in such matters,—as havng been 
among the earliest works executed by that painter 
after quitting the leading-strings of his master 
Perugino, and repairing to Cittd di Castello, 
Here, as we learn in the words of the bio. 
grapher of Arezzo, ‘‘fece una tavola in Sant’ 
Agostino di quella maniera, e stmilmente in 8, 
Domenico una @ un Crocifisso la quale, se nm 
vi fusse il suo nome scritto, nessuno la crede- 
rebbe opera di Raffaello ma sebbene di Pietro.” 
It is highly interesting to look on this identical 
work, executed by order of the family of Gavri or 
Gavari for this particular Church of St. Domenico, 
—and for many years afterwards forming a leading 
attraction at the Gallery of Cardinal Fesch. If not 
of great interest pictorially,—it is so because of the 
place which it occupies in the history of the great 
artist’s career.—From the same source comes ‘ The 
Last Judgment,’ by Fra Angelico da Fiesole:—one 
of three treatments of the same subject known to 
have been executed by this artist wherein the 
joys of Paradise are represented in strong contrast 
with the terrors of hell. Allusions, religious and 
political, mark the various personages who figure 
in the respective categories of reward and punish- 
ment. There is in the picture a mixture of the 
angelic grace which gave his cognomen to this 
monastic painter and the conventional forms of 
grotesque chimera which were employed to ope- 
rate on the fears of the uneducated. That the 
artist has succeeded best in the delineation of the 
refined and heavenly spirits, is the result of his 
native sympathy with all that was good and holy. 
In his description of what was vicious, he fell into 
caricature.—There is a small picture here by the 
same artist of a ‘ Virgin and Child,’—by whose 
side are kneeling St. Dominic and probably the 
Good Queen of Hungary. This is a characteristic 
specimen of the artist. 

Some little figures of saints, executed by Raffaele 
in tempera, are well worthy of attention.—There 
are two pictures by Francia—one, ‘The Virgin 
and Child,—the other, ‘TheVirgin, Infant Christ, 
and Joseph’ :—in each of which the Holy Mother 
has an expression of great purity and delicacy. 
Both the heads were probably studied from the 
same model. 

It is no common occurrence to see a good exam- 
ple of Lo Spagna in this country. The study of 
‘Sta. Caterina’ supplies a good opportunity to 
those who are not aware what this fellow-pupil of 
Raffaelle could do. — By their master Perugino, 
there are two good drawings in pen and ink of 
figures of saints—studies possibly for some picture, 
—and two saints, small, and in circular forms, In 
tempera.—By Andrea D’Asisi, there is a little pie- 
ture of a ‘Virgin and Child’ sitting on a throne ; 
on either side, St. Dominic and Sta. Chiara,— 
each habited in the garb of the Dominican order, 
and holding a white lily. Out of the Church of St. 
Damiano, in his native place, we know few things 
superior.—Ascribed to Garofalo, there is 4 small 
picture, a ‘ Virgin, Child, and St. John,’—not 
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. Pierino del Vaga, there is a large altar-piece 
pe in diverse acts of devotion surround- 
w ihe infant Christ. It is full of excellent motives, 
in a good style.—Another large altar-piece, 
‘he Adoration of the Shepherds,’ is by Baldassar 
Peruzzi :—a fine composition of figures with the 
kind: of architectural background for which the 
was famed. There are fine expression and 
good tone of cool colour in this picture. 
Alarge gallery picture of ‘The Death of Abel,’ 
inted by Guido, contains capital execution ; but 
it is noticeable less for invention than as an aca- 
jmie group faithfully studied.—A fine Head of 
the Magdalen, by Carlo Dolce, isa better represen- 
tation of the capabilities of this painter in his best 
time —The small picture of ‘The Virgin and Child’ 
attributed to Schidone, is not, we think, correctly 
asribed.— Another picture we think of like doubt- 
fal ascription :—The Virgin on her knees, in the | 
ut of adoring the infant Saviour, who lies asleep, 




















_attributed to Ghirlandajo.—Four illuminations | 
of great excellence are said to be from the hand of | 

Mantegna. They are full of capital design. 
_A little Giotto-like tempera picture, ‘The Last 
Supper,’ is assigned to the hands of that master. 
This it would be difficult to maintain. The picture, 
however, is one of the traditional treatments of a 
shool of that subject whose chief production, in 
size as. in merit, was really by the master,—and is 
still preserved in the refectory of Santa Croce at 
Florence. 

There is a very fine study of a Head of Christ, 
in the act of supporting his cross, by one of the 
Carracci, Ludovico of course, from its peculiar 
light and shade and tone.— One of those half- 
length academic studies entitled a ‘St. Sebastian,’ 
isa new evidence of the facility with which Guido 
could throw off such matters. The Head of a 
Female Saint in the act of adoration is a masterly 
piece of expression.—By Guercino, there is a very 
fine half-figure of a Cardinal sitting at a table :— 
much more highly coloured than was this painter's 
wont.—There is a small and very good study of a 
Magdalen’s Head by Sasso Ferrato. 

Of the Venetian school there are specimens more 

carious than fine in artistic quality, by Carlo 
Crivelli. First, we have three pictures, in com- 
partments of the same frame. In. the central one 
is ‘The Virgin and Child’ surrounded by Saints : 
—in the side compartments are, St. George con- 
quering the Dragon,—Saints Peter and Paul, with 
their emblems,—St. Catherine,—and many other 
like goodly personages.—Two small whole-length 
figures of Bishops in pontificals hang next to 
these. There is by the same hand a larger picture, 
wherein a Pope is in the act of presenting the key 
to the Infant Christ,—who is seated on his 
mother’s lap. Ecclesiastical personages in full 
costume stand at the side. Two small ‘ Pietas,’ 
or ‘Depositions from the Cross,’ of different di- 
mensions and shapes, by the same artist, serve also 
to _ the severity of Venetian Art at this early 
period. 
We should doubt that Marco Basaiti ever exe- 
cuted what it is to be supposed is intended for 
‘The Marriage of St. Catherine.’ The selection 
of forms and the general making up of the picture 
look of a later time and more of the school of 
Bellini. To the latter is attributed a ‘ Holy 
Family :’—a composition after the ordering of 
bis day. The picture we think too cold in its 
general hue, and too deficient in breadth, for the 
master. The small portrait of a man habited in 
black may better be credited as his. It has his 
« ristic simplicity in matters of the kind. 
Ahalflength of a ‘ Venetian Lady’ in a gorgeous 
costume is said to be by Paris Bordone :—and a 
very excellent exhibition it is of dignity of person 
and artistic appliance.—By Tiepolo, a late master 
of this school, there isa capital little picture of a 
religious subject wherein mitred priests figure in 
their pontifical habits.—There is a, Venetian view 
by Canaletto, wondrous for its truth and for the 
ty of its art-management. 
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as are seen at Parma in the frescos of the cupolas 
of the Duomo and of St. Giovanni. They are 
obviously fragments of some great fresco :—and 
admirable specimens they are of the grandiose and 
graceful style of the artist whose very name has 
lent itself to describe the latter quality. The boy’s 
head looking over his shoulder is of surpassing 
beauty. There is also what has been contended 
for as the replica of Correggio’s famous ‘ Magdalen’ 
now at Dresden, and which was a subject of con- 
tention between Gregory the Sixteenth and the 
Roman painter Vallati,—from whom Lord Ward 
made the purchase. It is certainly a picture of 
great interest :—the authenticity of which, how- 
ever, we would not vouch for. 

By Albert Diirer there is a very small picture, 
‘The Three Marys, with the dead Christ at the | 
foot of the Cross,’—most exquisite in the expres- 
sions of the heads, which are beautifully drawn and | 
painted. The Pre-Raffaelites have here another 
rebuke. In this picture the human forms and ex- 
pressions have had the largest share of the painter's 
attention. The intensity of the expression and the 
care in the rendering of the human countenance 
have never been surpassed.—-An additional lesson 
to the same effect is supplied in another early pic- 
ture, said to be by Van Eyck. It exhibits the 
celebration of the Mass at the moment when the 
officiating priest elevates the host,—a king and 
his court assisting at the office. Here, again, the 
human forms have occupied the largest amount of 
the artist’s attention. Each head is full of cha- 
racter, and no subordinate details are prominently 
paraded. The picture, if not by either of the Van 
Eycks, is of their school. 

By Vernet, there is ‘A Shipwreck’ of more 
than usual merit. Still it has an artificial cha- 
racter, — having too great a prevalence of blue 
and blackish tints.—An unfinished head of a 
Cardinal instructs us once more that Raffaelle 
Mengs wielded the pencil with less ability than 
the pen.—The half-length portrait of a Spanish- 
looking personage, cased in complete armour, is a 
capital exemplification of stern character and of 
Salvator Rosa’s art in communicating it to canvas. 
—A half-figure of a man habited in a Franciscan 
dress—probably intended for St. Peter,’ as he has 
a key depending from his side—is one of the sombre 
and triste studies by Spagnoletto,—and is painted 
with great foree.—The half-figure of the ‘ Burgo- 
master,’ by Rembrandt, purchased from the Duke 
of Buckingham’s collection at Stowe, is also here. 
—By Teniers, there is a very odd picture, ‘The 
Mocking of Christ.’ A partially naked figure, 
seated in a Dutch cabaret, is teased by a number 
of boors. This does not seem to have been in- 
tended by the artist as.a pasticcio. To us, it has 
the air of burlesque.—Another picture by Teniers 
shows an old woman seated out of doors, with a 
favourite cat in her lap. A row of rats are march- 
ing in order at their feet. As there is neither 
catalogue nor description of any kind in the Gal- 
lery—we are left merely to presume that it records 
some miraculots legend. Such an armistice be- 
tween naturally hostile parties is not otherwise to 
be accounted for.—There are, a good small portrait 
of ‘ Francis the First,’-—an excellent small land- 
scape by Gaspar Poussin,—a large and daring one 
by Rosa da Tivoli,—and others of less pretension 
and note. 

Several pieces of antique sculpture adorn the 
room.—Among modern sculptures, the most con- 
spicuous is, a seated ‘ Venus,’ by Canova. It is 
chiselled with that exquisite finish which was his 
specialty rather than the realization of character. 
There are, a repetition of Powers’s ‘Greek Slave,’ 
—and some pretending figures by Laurence Mac- 
donald, full of affectation and disproportion. 
From these faults the ‘ Eurydice’ is most free. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Museo Borbonico. 

Ir would be difficult for the untravelled English- 
man to believe that the reactionary Governments 
of Italy could ever lend themselves to the erection 
of revolutionary barricades, — those, too, in the 





Naples. 





By Correggio, there are two colossal heads, such 


temple of Art. Such, however, is the case: 


as will be seen from my report of the National 
Museum of Naples,—which I think will be found 
a curious example of the bigotry and folly of an 
Italian government. 

To begin with the beginning. We find the iron 
gates which formerly closed the entrance to the 
galleries on the ground-floor no longer shut; and 
the once officious and exacting custode who held 
the keys to exhumed treasures of this classic land 
now wanders dumb and melancholy along the 
silent chambers. — So far, there is an improve- 
ment. — Those who are familiar with its trea- 
sures will remember the room of the Venuses, 
where the new Neapolitan Government in its in- 
tense regard for public morals had gathered toge- 
ther in darkness all the representatives ‘‘ of her 
who worketh war in tender hearts.” There they 
stood, shut out from the world like the ladies 
of the East :—with this exception however, that you 
could get admission to the marble harem for eight- 
pence, if one of the ruder sex,—whilst Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu herself could not have succeeded 
in getting anything more than a key-hole view 
of this Olympian paradise. Well, the matter now 
is set at rest for both sexes:—the room is nailed 
up, and neither love nor money can gain a glimpse 
of these vice-inspiring marbles. ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of this?” said I to the custode.—‘‘ Eh! 
chi sa ?—The Minister of Public Instruction !”"— 
that is, the Jesuits ! 

Really this is too absurd.—Naples is idle, kept 
in a high state of morality by locking up Parian 
ladies who were brought into this world long 
before Paris began to dress her female population 
in Adelaide boots and pink bonnets! Still greater 
is the absurdity when one remembers the state of 
society in Naples. No city in the world has more 
romantic histories (for ‘‘ romantic” read ‘‘ shame- 
less”) in its fashionable world, whilst the crimes 
of the priesthood are as familiar to good Catholics 
as salt fish. But Hypocrisy insists on making its on- 
slaught on the Fine Arts,—and indulgence to the 
flesh is to be purchased at the expense of the marble. 
And not the marble only :—for I found glowing 
old Titian’s Venus, the pride of the gallery, also 
locked up in darkness. The room of painted 
Venuses is no longer to be seen, and the doors are 
screwed up! Public instruction has thus been 
hunting through the Neapolitan Museum with a 
mind similar to that of an old lady who hunted 
through Johnson’s Dictionary for improper words, 
—and will be likely to produce such effects as the 
suggestive investigations of an Italian confessor. 
The grossest vulgarity evidently exists at head- 
quarters. The corps de ballet are ordered to wear 
blue trousers,—and statues are defaced in the very 
Temple of Vice! 

Let us pass from the Picture Gallery to the 
Library. Here are 200,000 volumes for the 
student ; who is allowed to study from 10 to 2 
o’clock,—but study what? The Index of Prohibited 
Books has long closed against hima vast number,— 

| and a recent supplement I was informed had added 
| many others to the list. The thirsty lip of know- 
ledge can taste little but works on medicine and 
mathematics ; and the ‘ Index Expurgatorius’ has 
extended its prohibitions even to books of the 
| former class :—as witness the ‘ Fisiologia Humana,’ 
published in 1850, by Prof. Tomasi, now in the 
prisons of Naples. The custode, in military 
costume, shrugged his shoulders at some questions 
which I put to him regarding these facts, and un- 
consciously perpetrated a clever satire on the 
library by beating two dusty books together to. 
produce a remarkable echo for our astonishment. 
—‘Ts that, too, prohibited?” asked a friend, with 
assumed simplicity, pointing to a large terrestrial 
globe in the middle of the room? ‘‘ No, sir, not 
that,” was the very grave answer. M. Quaranta 
is preparing a catalogue of the library, alphabetical 
in the first instance, and then arranged in classes, 
Tt has been the work of many years, and will pro- 
bably be that of many more. Why the student 
should be allowed to read the titles I do not 
know :—the Jesuits will do well to look to it.— 
Surely there is danger in printing the map of a 
country which you do not wish to be discovered. 

In a dark room, closed to the public, I gota view 
of a heap of objects found during the last few years 
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at Pompeii, and still waiting for arrangement. What 
there may be in this midnight cell I know not, but 
I was assured that there was nothing of moment. 
There were many works of terra-cotta, and a few 
bronze domestic articles, as well as figures in 
metal,—small, and not of very high Art or excel- 
lence. They would be a treasure to any other 
gallery; but here, with the relics of a whole city, 





we have already an endless duplicality. I should 
observe, that the excavations of Pompeii are pro- 
ceeding slowly in the direction of the Amphi- | 
theatre,—but nothing important has been turned | 
up.—Some rooms in the Museo Borbonico are at | 
the present moment occupied with modern car- 
toons. They are exhibited by Neapolitan artists 
who are contending for a professorship of design, 
which is recompensed by 7/. a month from the 
Government. The best example would not stand 
comparison with modern Art either in England, 
in France, or in Germany. The school is bad 
French. H 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

FIRST NIGHT of * PURITANI,’ — Grisi, Tamburini, 
and Mario.—FIRST APPEARANCE of SIGNOR RONCONIT. 
—On 'SUESDAY NEXT, July 8, will be performed, for the first 
time these three years, Bellini’s favourite Opera, ‘I PURITANI,’ 
—Elvira, Madame Grisi; Henrietta, Mdlle. Cotti; Valton, Signor 
Polonini; Georgio, Signor Tamburini; Arturo, Signor Mario; 
Riccardo, Signor Ronconi (his first appearance this season) ; 
Bruno, Signor Soldi. Composer, Director of the Music, and Con- 
ductor, Mr. Costa. 

Commence at Eight. Boxes, Stalls and Tickets to be had at the 
Box-oflice of the ‘Theatre. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 

BY COMMAND.—On THURSDAY NEXT, July 10, will be 
performed, by Command of He aj 
Opera, * 1L FLAUTO MAGICO, Her Majesty having signified 
her most gracious intention of visiting the iy Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, in State on that occasion. The principal Cha- 
racters in the Opera will be performed by Madame Grisi, Mdlle. 
Anna Zerr (being her first appearance on the stage in England), 
Malle. Morra, Mdlle. Bertrandi, Mdile. Vintale (her first appear- 
ance in England) and Madame Viardot; Herr Formes, Signor 
Stigelli, Signor Soldi, Signor Mei, Signor Polouini, Signor Ronceni 
and Signor Mario. 





MUSICAL UNION.—EIGHTH AND LAST MATINEE, | 


TUESDAY, July sth, Half-past_ Three o’clock.—Quartett, E flat, 
No. 10, Beethoven, Uuett, in D, Piano and Violoncello, Mendel- 
ssohn. Quintett, G minor, No. 12, Onslow. Sonata, A flat, Op. 26, 
Beethoven. Solo, Contva Basso, Bottesini. EXECUTANTS—Laub, 
Deloffre, Hill, Webb, Piatti, and Bottesini, Pianoforte—Charles 
alle. Visitors’ Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had at Cramer 
& Co’s, Regent Street.— Members desirous of subscribing for a 
proofcopy of M. Bauginet’s picture, containing portraits of eighteen 
artists, are requested to give their names to Mr. Uliivier, at the 
Rooms, next Tuesday. J. ELLA, Director. 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’S SECOND and LAST PER- 
FORMANCE this Season of CLASSICAL and MODERN 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take place at the New Beethoven 
Rooms on WEDNESDAY, July 7, when he will be assisted by 
Miss Catherine Hayes, Madame Macfarren, Herr Ernst, Signori 
Piatti, Bottesini, Mr. Hlolmes.— Reserved Seats, 128.; Single Tickets, 

., may be had at all the principal Music Warehouses, and of 
Mr. Brinley Richards, 6, Somerset Street, Portman Square. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, Oxford Street.—MR. and 
MRS. CHARLES KEAN respectfully inform the Public that 
their BENEFIT will take place on MONDAY, July 14, on which 
occasion the Tragedy of THE GAMESTER will be performed— 
Mr. and Mrs. Beverly by Mr.and Mrs. C. Kean, After which, the 
Comedy of THE HONEY MOON—Duke and Duchess by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Kean. To conclude with the Farce of BETSY BAKER, 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Keeley will appear. 





Her Magesty’s THEATRE.—On looking back 
to the operas of reputation which have been writ- 
ten by great executive pianists, we are only able 
to recall two :—Steibel’s ‘Romeo et Juliette’ and 
Hummell’s ‘ Mathilde von Guise.” The former 
kept its place for awhile, on the stage of the Opéra 
Comique of Paris :—of the latter, a piece or two 
heard at concerts have been all that ever “oozed | 
out” to tell our English public of the moderate | 
success on the stage of a master so universally re- 
nowned as a special instrumental composer. There | 
is something, indeed, in the ingenuities of pianoforte | 
invention and exhibition essentially at variance with | 
that power of thinking largely which is demanded | 
by theatrical composition; and till a writer shall 
emancipate himself from this, he runs in danger 
of being confused and over-elaborate.* The first 
opera, then, of a pianoforte composer must have 
been “arrived at” under conditions far differing 
from those belonging to one habituated from the 
outset to study vocal and dramatic effect in pre- 
ference to the exhibition of executive power. 








* In illustration of this, a trait may be recorded.—One 
of Mendelssohn's friends, when in the composer's study, 
remarked on the pre-eminent badness of the little piano- 
fortethere. ‘Yes: even mychildren laugh at it,” was the 
answer, with a cordial laugh.—“ But I never touch it, save 
to try a chord or two, sometimes.—A good piano might 
seduce me te write mere finger-mansic.” 





The above hints on a subject at once too large 
and too subtle to be exhausted in any single para- 
graph convey good reason why we totally decline 
predicating from M. Thalberg’s first essay re- 
garding his future as an opera composer, There 
may be sealed fountains which, with labour, 
he may set free. Invention and originality are 
not always the spontaneous gifts which the hasty 
and inexperienced presume,—and M. Thalberg’s 
career has been one calculated to bury them deep 
rather than to develope them. Enough, then, 
to record the facts of Thursday evening’s per- 
formance, and to mark those peculiarities which 


| drapings and her gestures, to allow us to beli 
her the child of mere impulse which we are aden 
to consider her. Her sister (Mdlle. Maria Cn 
velli) was on Thursday simply a nonentity 
Mr. Sims Reeves sang to his best advantage 
Signori Coletti and Lablache, like comieme 
artists, did their utmost to support the opera, — 
| production is in the highest degree creditable tp 
| the management of Mr. Lumley ; whose resoluti 
| to try novelty merits all honour, —whether the 7 
velty be esteemed by the public a blank or a siden, 





HayMArket.—The fortunes of this theatr 





© Seem 


r Majesty, Mozart's celebrated | 


are too salient to be overlooked. —The encores to be reviving. The house on Tuesda Was 
were given to the Overture,—to a concerted piece | crowded to see ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ 


-| in the first act,—to a duett betwixt Mdlle. Cru- with Mr. Hackett as Falstaff. Many of the =. 


velli and Signor Calzolari, in the second,—to a dience were evidently visitors from the coun 
Moorish song by Mr. Sims Reeves, in the third,— | who had been brought up by the Great Exhibition 
' and to a quartett in the fourth. The singers were '-—We must in justice mention Mr. Daven t's 
| called for at the end of each act,—M. Thalberg at ' Ford as one of the chastest ienpersenntion i 
| the end of the third and at the close of the opera. the character that we have seen. While to a 
The piece is superbly put upon the stage,—isfairly jealous passion Mr. Davenport gave due Prod 
| cast, and has been carefully studied: —and a hess and sincerity, he yet wisely kept the manj. 
casual spectator, taking his tone from what passed, festations of it within the limits of serious comed 
must have imagined the success complete.—The There was no tragic intensity, but just so — 
composer of ‘ Florinda’ knows better. | vehemence as testified to the reality of the motive 
If we are out of order in commencing with the'—no more; and this was accompanied by the 

reception of the opera, it is from reluctance to‘ gentlemanlike bearing and grace of action which 
record our own judgment of the work, as one are characteristics of Mr. Davenport’s style of 
which ‘no spell nor charm” can keep on the stage. playing. 
The libretto is not a good one. M. Scribe seems; After the comedy, one of Mr. Morton’s broad 
to have given to the admirable pianist what in the farces was produced. The title may indicate its 
French dramatic world is known as an ‘‘ours” quality—‘Grimshaw, Bagshaw and Bradshaw,’ 
—otherwise a hard bargain. The well-known When we mention that Mr. Buckstone, the bearer 
Spanish story of Don Julian’s daughter, and of how of the first name, is, in consequence of intrusions 
King Roderick’s outrage of the maid brought the into his apartment, mistaken for the other two 
Moors into the land of Spain, has been arranged and challenged to produce a certain Emily whom 
by “the brilliant Frenchman,” if not negligently,— he has never seen, and served with a writ for a 
| familiarly,—that is, with the old combinatioris and tailor’s bill which he has never contracted,—the 
| coups de thédtre. There is a cloister act, in which reader may conceive the nature of the interest, 
the reluctant yet loving heroine (Mdlle. Cruvelli) Mr. Buckstone becomes ludicrously perplexed 
is torn from her holy retreat by her lover (Signor concerning his personal identity,—and keeps up 
Calzolari).—There is a court act, where, on seeking the jest with his usual perseverance and energy. 
the king to gain redress for her wrongs, the victim | Hea a 
discovers him to have been her wronger.—There | OLympPic.—Mrs. Stirling has this week ventured 
is a final act of atonement, in which the haste of to break a lance against Rachel in the part of 
the heroine’s father (Signor Lablache) is made to Adrienne Lecowvrewr. Her performance of the 
be the ruin of his country, the destruction of part is distinguished for its power and refine- 
Favila his son (Mr. Sims Reeves), and the tri- ment; and though no one would compare it with 
umph of the Moors, headed by Manuzza (Signor , that of the great French actress, it would be 
Coletti) :--but the drama moves heavily, the situ- Unjust to native talent not to confess that Mrs. 
ations are threadbare, and the composer was left to Stirling possesses many natural qualifications for 
his own spirit and fantasy for such novelty as his impersonating with extraordinary effect this inter- 
musical drama can present. Would that these had esting character. The simplicity, | the ferv our, 
seconded him better! Composers are few, and we the devotion and the frenzy which constitute 
would fain number M. Thalberg as one of them :— the turns of the story are all admirably rendered. 
but in his opera, the universal propriety and cor- ; There is in the whole performance the charm of 
rectness of his writing, and the easy mastery of his truth and sincerity :—and all this was well acted 
orchestration arenot more remarkable than thedry- up to by Mr. Farren,—whose Michonnet, the aged 
nessand want of idea. To this statement we must lover of the actress, is one of his most artistic efforts. 
come at last,—be it ever so reluctantly given :—for , This part has a greater prominence in the English 
the labour and art of a diligent man have in our , Version than in the French original; and is worked 
eyes a value claiming the very fairest construction, , up to a final effect which leaves an impression after 
—and labour and art have been duly given. There , the fall of the curtain almost equal to that made by 
is a tinge of Spanish colour in Mr. Sims Reeves’s the heroine herself.—Miss Fielding in the part of 
air (of which the encore has been recorded),—it is , the poisoning Princess showed the possession of 
also effectively scored. In the grand finale to the , talent which merits encouragement. 


| 
| 
| 
| 














third act, we remark a disposition to use words| On Monday, a new farce by Mr. Selby was pro- 


punctuality 
who go abc 
is still wha 
Thalberg © 

in st 
= bei 
pot merely 





and notes together, in a style hitherto mainly 
confined to opera buffa, which indicates some 
boldness and courage:—but these are all the 
specialities which—writing as we do with the per- 
formance fresh on our ear—we can note. The 
fervour of certain movements is by receipt: grace- 
ful melodies, or grand declamatory touches in 
the recitative, we cannot call to mind. Still, the 


music is not miniature—not foolish—not slighted : | is exposed to be merely the tricks of sport, 


—on which grounds (Da capo), we will not from his 
first opera decide the future place of M. Thalberg. 

The singers took great pains:—but every new 
hearing of Mdlle. Cruvelli confirms our fears that 
she may be in the road to vocal ruin,—since 
in ‘Florinda,’ two piano passages excepted, she 
was either violent or null. As an actress, she 
seems to us feverish and monotonous in her 
gesticulation, —once or twice, bya genuine impulse, 
producing a genuine impression on the audience :— 
but generally too solemn, too portentous in the 


duced. It is called ‘ The Fire-Eater;’ and the hero 
is a farrier, one Jeremiah Gosling (Mr. Compton), 
| who, desiring to win a fastidious fair one by the 
display of courage, enlists with the Royalists 

against the Roundheads. He becomes the victim 
| of a ruse. Being told that his comrades are in the 
| habit of testing the bravery of a novice by prac- 
| tical jokes, he fancies the real dangers to which 7 
an 
goes through them with amazing fortitude. But 
on finding that a real bullet had penetrated his 
hat, he faints away, notwithstanding that he 
returned from the enemy’s outposts unhurt. In 
the end, the unheroic youth is fain to take up with 
his father-in-law’s business, the sale of beer, and 
leave the glories of the field to more valiant dispo- 
sitions. —Mr. Compton was irresistibly ludicrous: 
—and the farce was successful. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—Betwixt the 
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it take the form of some important novelty, 
ust for a week or two abide the utmost com- 
“ ‘on in our columns ;—a line sufficing to re- 
ord the Matinées of that elegant composer, Mr. 
Yudie and that graceful pianist Mr. G. Osborne, 
having taken place.—Then, again, though 
* rinciple we are inclined to pay extraordi- 
2 attention to every attempt and manifesta- 
‘jon from Italy, and though Signor Biletta be one 
ofthe most ingenious and agreeable of its younger 
writers—determined, it appears, not to strain him- 
gf a la Verdi, but to trust simple forms and 
‘quant vocal combinations,—we can only thus 
Ciely pay our sincere compliments to him on the 
ion of his Chamber Concert, and pass on; 
certain not to want future occasions for speaking of 
him more diffusely. 

Asecond Grand Concert (announced as the last) 
has been given at Her Majesty's Theatre ; at which, 
usual, Madame Sontag took the lead.—The 
Seventh Meeting of the Musical Union was held 
on Tuesday. It is said that M. Vieuxtemps 

to London expressly to fulfil his engage- 
pent with Mr. Ella; having contracted it under 
the idea of passing the season here. The fact 
deserves honourable record, as an illustration of a 
anctuality too rare among those ‘‘slip-shod folk” 
who go about the musical world. M. Vieuxtemps 
isstill what he some years ago made himself—the 
Thalberg of violin-players—magnificent in tone, 
large in style, perfect in execution; one or two 
touches being wanting to make his performances, 
not merely ‘‘sans peur et sans reproche” (which 
they are), but inspirations. To complete our 
parallel, Herr Ernst remains the Liszt of violinists. 

Anew series of Glee and Madrigal Concerts has 
been commenced. In this, acting in accordance 
vith a hint thrown out in the Atheneum, glees 
led by a soprano voice have a place: and we are 
the more glad because the vocalist engaged is Mrs. 
Endersohn, a lady so certain to rise in her profession 
that we trust she is employing every moment of 
present leisure in giving her pure and delicious 
voice all that it requires—a little flexibility. 

The news of the last fortnight includes among 
its items the completion of the bust of Beethoven 
for Mr. F. Beale, the well-known publisher,—of 
vhich we must speak at some more leisure 
moment,—and the determination recently come 
to by the Society of British Musicians not to dis- 
wlve their society, but to manage its affairs better 
in future. 

M. and Mdlle. Duprez have thrown up their en- 
ggements with Mr. Lumley, on the ground, it is 
id, of dissatisfaction at the neglect to which Mdlle. 
Duprez has been of late consigned. Thus ends the 
tale of what our contemporaries called “another 
precious acquisition” to the theatre !— another 
“decided hit” and “brilliant success.” Yet, Malle. 
Duprez is what the majority of these treasures are 
uot, thoroughly trained and sufficiently accom- 
plished:—one whom the public did accept, and 
would have supported had she been judiciously 
employed. The moral of these “violent ends” to 
“violent delights” ought not to be lost.— The 
young lady herself will prowably be the gainer by 
4 little rest, her voice Lone seemed to us more 
fatigued than so young avoice should be.—Madame 
Stoltz has been in London, under engagement, it 
declared, at Her Majesty's Theatre :—but finding 
no chances of fulfilling this, she has left England 
for Portugal.—What has become of that admirable 
ime, Madame Monti ?—is a question to be asked; 
wwe see no mention of the promised ballet 

action for her,—but in her place a troupe of four 
* — dancers, advertised to appear 

Mr. Graham, the tragedian who under Mr. 

i ‘ady's management rose to some distinction, 
co engaged by Mrs, Warner as her leading 

ormer at the Marylebone Theatre, died in 
“mericaon the 28th of May.—This gentleman’s 
se Were considerable, but they were marred 

— ungainly figure, and a hard style of elo- 




















= ConResroxpEeNts.— A, J. W.—J. M.—W. C. —R. W. 
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NEW WORK BY ALBERT SMITH. 
This day is published, price One Shilling(to be continued Monthly), 
N Periodical, entitled , H 


No. 1 ofa new 
T H &£E 
A VIEW of PASSING SUBJECTS, MANNERS, HOME 
and FOREIGN, SOCIAL, and GENERAL. By ALBERT 
SMITH. Illustrated by Joun Leecu. 
Published at the Office of ‘THE MONTH,’ No. 3, Whitefriars-st- 


Preparing for early publication, with Twenty beautiful Line 


ngravings, 

RAILWAY RIDE to the LAKE and 
MOUNTAIN DISTRICTS of CUMBERLAND and 

WALES: with a Glance at Liverpool and the Manufacturing 

Towns of hire ; Directi for the Tourist, as to Hotels, 

Conveyances, &c. | 

By SAMUEL SIDNEY. 














Illustrated with upwards of Twenty Line Engravings and many 

= Voodcuts of the Scenery, | 
WANDERINGS in NORTH WALES: a; 
Handbook to the Romantic Scenery, Picturesque Beauties, and 
Archeological Remains of that interesting Country. With Instruc- 
tions to the Tourist for selecting Routes, Conveyances, Hotels, and | 
Guides to the Scenery. By WILLIAM CATHRALL, Author of | 
The History of North Wales,’ &c. 

Wn. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 


YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT. 

This day, price 5¢. the Fourth Edition, with New Plates, 
TREATISE onthe ENLARGED TONSIL 
and Elongated Uvula, and other Diseases of the Throat in 

connexion with Defects of Voice, Speech, Hearing, Deglutition, | 

Respiration, Susceptibility toCold and Sore Throat, Cough, Nasal 

Obstruction .and the Imperfect Development of Health, Strength, 

and Growth in Young Persons. By JAMES YEARSLEY, Esq., 

Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary; Author of * Deafness 

Practically Llustrated,’ &c. | 





_ “We are induced to notice this work on account of the novel and 
important views it develops....Mr. Yearsley’s great experience in 
diseases of the throat and ear, and in affectious of the voice and | 


speech, entitles all he says to much attention and —— 
umes. 
John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


EDITED BY ELIOT WARBURTON, ESQ. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound, 


MEMOIRS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE, 


AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES ; 
INCLUDING NUMEROUS ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM 
STRAWBERRY HILL, 
Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 
From The Standard.} 
treated—a necessary addition to the library | 
gutiomen. Besides its historical value, it cannot 
ighly asa book of amusement.” 
{From The Observer.) 
“A book of real merit, devoted to an illustration of the domestic 
and social history of a most interesting time.” 
. (From the John Bull.) 
“Treated with great skill and impartiality. Horace Walpole is 
traced through the various aspects of his life, as founder and lord 
of Strawberry Hill, as the associate of the wits of the age, as au- 
thor and publisher, as visitor to the French capital, as connoisseur 
and fine gentleman, as a leader of fashion and politician.” 
Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“A good subject well 
ofevery English 
be estimated too 








I. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA. 
By the Author of ‘Sam Stick,’ ‘THe Op 
JupeE,’ &e, 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


Il. 
SCENES from SCRIPTURE. By 
the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, L.L.D. 1 vol. 


(Immediately.) 
Ill. 


CLARE ABBEY. By the Author of 
‘ The Discipline of Life.’ 2 vols. 


“Lady Ponsonby’s ‘Clare Abbey’ is a delightful book—full of 
powerful and graceful writing.”—Sta 3 

*“ Lady Ponsonby’s *Clare Abbey’ is a book far before her former 
novel, * The Discipline of Life.’”— Observer. 

“In *Clare Abbey’ 4 Emily Ponsonby has constructed a 
charming romance. One that may take its rank with the works 
of Miss Austen.”— Morning Advertiser, 

“A tale of fascinating interest—decidedly one of the most suc- 
cessful and one of the most attractive novels of the season.” 

John Bull, 
Vv. 


I 
The LADY and the PRIEST. By 
Mrs. MABERLY, Author of ‘Emily,’ &c. 2 vols. 
(Just ready.) 


v. 


ARTHUR CONWAY; or, Scenes 
in the TROPICS. By Capt. MILMAN, late 
33rd Regt. 3 vols. 


“ A work of powerful interest.”—John Bull. 

“In this interesting work Capt. Milman has painted West In- 
dian scenery and life with equal clearness, force, and richness of 
colouring.”— Weekly Chronicle. 





iB) 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
This day is published, price 12s. 6d. 
EMOIR of JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN, 
with SKETCHES of his CONTEMPORARIES. 
By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Esq. A.B. 
One of Her Majesty's Commissioners of the Court for Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors. 
A New Edition, being the Fourth, oomnesiotas several additional 
Memoirs, a Portrait of Curran, Fac-simile, &. &. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S NEW SERIES OF ROYAL FEMALE 
BLOGRAPHIES. 
In a few days will be published, Volume Second of 
IVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, and 
ENGLISH PRINCESSES connected with the REGAL. 
SUCCESSION of GREAT BRITAIN. $ 
y AGNES STRICKLAND. 

This Volume will contain the conclusion of the Life of Mary of 
Lorraine, Mother of Mary Queen of Scots, and the Life of Mar- 
Gt Countess of Lennox, Daughter of Margaret Tudor, and 

other of Darnley. 

Volume First is published, containing 

Margaret Tudor, Magdalene of France, and Mary of Lorraine. 

The Series will be comprised in 6 vols., embellished with Por- 
traits and Historical Vignettes, uniform with the ‘ Lives of the 
Queens of England,’ by the same Author. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PROFESSOR YOUNG'S INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA, 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. in cloth, | 

N INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA and to 

the SOLUTION of NUMERICAL EQUATIONS, with full 

Explanations of the Theory, and numerous Examples for Exer- 

cises. For the Use of Schools and Private Students. 

sy J. R. YOUNG, 

Late Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution, Author of * A Treatise on Algebra,’ * Elements of 
Geometry,’ &. &c. 

*y* The ANSWERS to the EXAMPLES for EXERCISE in 
the above, price 6d. 











By the same Author, in 12mo. price 4s. cloth, . 
A N INTRODUCTORY TREATISE on MEN- 
SURATION in THEORY and PRACTICE, intended for 
the Use of Schools and Private Students. 


Simms & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London ; and Belfast. 


UN LIFE ASS E" 
L 








URANCE SOCIETY’ 
ON DON. 


SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies effected with this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
maining in force at each Septennial period of division, will PAR- 
TICIPATE IN FOUR-FLFTHS of the Net Protits of the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850,in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to those profits, and according to the conditions contained in 
the Society’s Prospectus and Act of Parliament. _ 

The Premiums required by this Society for insurin, 
lives are much lower than in many other old-establishe 
and Insurers are fully protected from all 
tee fund in 7 to the 

uvest ts of P: 


: CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


[J NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; College green, Dublin; and 
Gronenger-street, Hamburgh. 
Instituted a.p. 1714 

LIFE.—Reduced Rates for Young and Middle Ages, with the 
Guarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 years. 

The last BONUS (1845) gave app: tions to Policies varying from 
25 to 70 per Cent. on the es Seven Years’ Premiums. 

Lower Rates without Profits. 2 3 

Two-thirds only of the Premium may be paid until death. 

D ing and I ing Rates of Premium, and half-yearly 


young 
offices, 
risk byan ample guaran- 
d funds derived from the 

















+ ieee erented. Mollical Foss allowed 

ans granted. Medical Fees allowed. 

FIRE INSU KANCES at the usual rates, and PROFITS re- 

turned on Policies taken out for seven years by prompt payment. 
March 7, 1851. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


| J NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow; 4, College-green, Du 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1837, is as follows :— 














nan | |Sum sdded Sum added Sum " 
ime Assured.| to Polic ‘olicy | paya’ 
Assured. |7# | “inaga.” | inisis.” | " Death, 
| | — 
5,000 | 13 yra.10mths.|£683 6 8 £78710 0 | £6,47016 8 
0) | 1 year os oo 11210 0 5,112 10 0 
1,000 | 13 years ioo 00} 15710 0| 1,257 10 0 
1,000 | 7 years «= we: | «:157:10 0} =1,187 10 0 
1,000 | 1 year an 9210 0| 1,02210 0 
500 | 12 years bo 0 0| 7815 0 628 15 0 
500 | 4 years o“ * 45 0 0 545 0 0 
suo | 1 year mad . | 150 51l 5 O 





The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale,and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on application to 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


TATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, Gracechurch-street, London, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
on LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Chairman—Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Bo, 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Lushington, Esq. M.P. 
Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of July are re~ 
minded that the same must be paid within thirty days from 
that date. d ss he aoth of 
From the commencement of the Institution, in 1835, to the 20th o! 
November last, the number of Policies issued was 12,495, roducing 
an annual income of vig b 3 snd the qmoems of the accu- 
ital at that was 623, . 7d. ad 
a benefits secured bet Members of 4 Tnstitation ia tne 
i rtant that Policies of Assurance may y 
the Widower, Widow, or Children of the Assured, free of Legacy 
te Duty. ; 
Trhe ext quisquennial division of profits will be made up to 
the 20th November, 1852; and all persons who effect ecsurenens 
before that a will be enatee ( ee S >» profits, 
ion to the time t! as ence. 
Peoples of the last Report’ and ‘all other information, may be had 
on application at the Office. 
June 20, 





JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 





Colburn & Co, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
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NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, | 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON. 

NOTICE is hereby given that an Husrnevdinary, General Court 

of Proprietors of this Society will be held on WEDNESDAY, the 

16th instant,at ONE O’CLOCK precisely, for the purpose of tilling 

up a Vacancy in the Direction oocasioned by the decease of James 
Duncan Thomson, Esq. 

By order of the Board, 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


NIVERSALLIFEASSURANCESOCIEFTY. 

Established 1834. Empowered by y segs Act of Parlia- 

ment, 1, King William-street, London. For the Assurance of 

Lives at Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged in the 
Military and Naval Services. 

The oes, adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Society 
of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admi to offer 
great advantages; especially to those parties who may wish to 
appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 
premiums. 

The following table will show the result of the last division of 

rofits, as declared on the 14th of May, 1851, to persons who 

ad on that day paid six annual p ing ducti 
45 per cent. on the current annual premium. This will be found a 
most liberal reduction if the original premiums be comp: wit! 
those of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits: 











Age | Reduced 
when Annual 
Date of Sum Original | 
Policy 1 | Premium 
was Policy, | Assured.| Premium, | for the 
issued. |Current Year, 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £1012 8 
30 A. a4 1,000 484 «13 87 
40 Mth Ma 1,000 3110 0; 17 6 
50 1846 Ys! 1,000 4215 0 2310 3 
. 1,000 6611 8 3612 5 
Agents in India—Messrs. Braddon & Co. Calcutta; Messrs. 


Bainbridge & Co. Madras; Messrs. Leckie & Co. Bombay. 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPBY. Secretary, 
SYLUM FOREIGN and DOMESTIC LIFE 
OFFICE, No. 72, Cornhill, Established in 1824, for IN- 
VALID and HEALTHY LIVEs, aud for Officers and others. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B, 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles William Hallett, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE ASYLUM. 
Low Premiums for every year of life. 
ASCENDING ScaLes, commencing at very reduced rates. 
ALTERNATIVE. One-third of premium lent at 4 per cent. 
Invacips insured at rates adapted to ci:cumstances. 
Nava ano MitiraRy Urricers: fixed rates for all countries. 
No references required from Varties of unexceptionable health 
and habits, who shall a ppear at the Office, 72, Cornhill 
GEO. PFARREN, Esq. Kesident Director. 


Bete dd FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Established 1806. 





It is respectfully notified to parties holding policies in this 
office. the renewals of which fall due at Midsummer, that the same 
should be paid on or before the 9th of July. The receipts are 
lying at the Offices in London, and in the hands of the several 


gents. 

The terms of the County Fire Office are highly advantageous to 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public appro- 
bation. All claims are settled with promptitude and liberality 
Full particulars will be immediately furnished to parties applyin, 
es or by post, to either of the above Offices, or to any © 

he Agents, who are appointed in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom. 
JOHN A. BEAU MONT. Managing Director. 


LPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, 





Directors. 

Charles Cave, Esq. Chairman. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq.} Daniel Mildred, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman. James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
James C. C, Bell, Faq. Henry Pearse, Esq. 
Charles Francis (.. bb, Esq. Henry James Prescott, Esq. 
Andrew Colvile, Esq. Joseph Reid, Esq 
— Devidees. Esq. pooh Tucker Smith, Esq. M.P. 

ield, Esq, Newman i isq. 

Gearge Hibbert, Esq. oo 

A NEW SCALE of PREMIUMS on Insurances for the w! 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a material = 
tion has been made at all ages below 50 years. 

POUR-FIFTHS, or 89 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
Petieiee roe fifth yen, eo may be applied to increase the sum 

nsu ; an immediate payment in cash ; o i 

and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. emma 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the 
Policy, to be paid off at convenience; by which means 1,500L may 
be insured for the present outlay otherwise required for 1,002, 

LOANS.—The Directors will lend sums of 50l. and ward 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FOR ORDINARY AND “DECLINED” LIVES. 
OF FICES—37, OLD JEWRY, LUNDON. 


Trustees. 
MATTHEW MARSHALL, Bsq., Bank of England. 
STEPHEN OLDING, Esq., Lombard-street. 
WILLIAM SMEE, Esq., Bank of England. 


This Office will be found pighly eligible for every Description of 
ce. 


Perfect Security is Guaranteed by an ample paid-up Capital 
subscribed by persons of the highest character and respectability. 

The Policies are Indisputable, unless procured by fraud, and 
claims are promptly and liberally settled. 

Policies may ected without loss of time, the Directors. 

ether with the Medical Officer, being in attendance at the 
Ottice every day. 

The Lives of Individuals whose habits are regular and tem- 
perate, and who, though neither diseased nor strongly predisposed 
to disease, have beeu declined by other Offives, are assured at 

table rates ; hence the probability of Lives being rejected by the 
*Gresuam’ is reduced to the narrowest limit. 

Policy Holders may obtain Loans on real or personal security. 

The Funds of the Society are invested in the most advantageous 
manner, so as tu promote security, aud to afford the largest pos- 
sible Bonus to the Assured at the periodical divisions. 

The Management of the Society is conducted iu the most Econo- 
mical manner, as is shown by the Annual Reporte. 

Upwards of Two Thousand Proposals for Assurange were re- 
ceived in the two years ending July, 185”, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to nearly a MiLuion STERLING ; and the Directors were enal 
to carry upwards of Ten Thousand Pounds to the Society's Rest 
during the Second Yeur alone, chiefly from the Premiums taken 
during that year. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Agents and Solicitors. _ . 

N.B.—Active and influential persons will be appointed in Dis- 
tricts where the Society is not already represented 

THOMAS ALFKED POTT, Secretary. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, King William-street, City. 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairman, 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. Deputy-Chairman,. 

Charles Baldwin, Esq. W. K. Jameson, Esq. 
John Barnard, Esq. Jobn Kuill. Esq. 
George Venny, Esq. John Nolloth, Esq. 
Bryan Donkin, Esq. F.R.S. | Charles Phillips, bsq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq, Daniel ~utton, Esq. 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. | O'B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 








Auditors. 
Anthony Dunlop, Esq.; Wm. Hawes, Esq.; E. Greenaway, Esq. ; 
James P. Jones, Esq. 


Bankers. 

Messrs. Barnard, Barnard & Dimsdale ; Commercial Bank of 
London ; London and County Banking Company. 
Physicians— Arch. Billing, M.D. F.R.S.; T. W. Jones, M.D. 
Surgeons—James Farish, ksq.; John Dalrymple, Esq. F.R.S. 
Standing Counsel— Russell Gurney, Esq. Q.C. 
Solicitor—J. Curtis, Esq. 

Assurers in this Company have the guarantee of an ample sub- 
scribed capi and careful and economical mavagement. The 
success of the Society is manifest, from the fact that since its esta- 
blishment more than 2,200 Policies have been issued, assuring 
over 1,300,0001., while its assets stand at 125,000/. and upwards, with 
an income of 30,0001. a-year, steadily increasing. 

The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. The Premiums are moderate, and 
may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise 

Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till death, or halfthe 
Premiums for five years, ou Policies taken out for the whole of life. 

Extra Premiums for Foreign Risks.— Persons assured with the 
Company may obtain permissivn to travel or reside in Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Seotia, New Zealand, Madeira, Malta, Cape 
Colony, and in other healthy foreign climates, without payment of 
extra premium; also, with some limit, in North America (not 
south of the 35° of North Latitude), and in Australia. 

Profita— Bonus,— Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the entire profits of 
the Company are appropriated to parties who have been assured on 
the profit seale for three clear years. 

Loans —Advances are made upon the Security of Freehold and 
Leasehold Property of adequate value, of Life Interests, Rever- 
sions. and other legally assignable property or income. tireat 
facilities are also offered to Assurers for obtaining at small expense, 
and quickly, temporary advances on Personal Security. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman—THOMAS FARKNCOMB, Esq., Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM LEAP, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. Humphery. Esq. Ald. M.P. 

William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Auditors— Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq, 
Physician—Dr. J eattreson, 2, Finsbury-square, 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Vld Jewry. 
Cc Iti Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 











the security of Policies effected with this C t ole 
term of life, when they have acquired an one — 
SECU KITY.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
= protected a sts laps. subscribed Capital from the risk incurred 
of Mutu: ti 

IN5U «ANCES without participation in Profits may be effe 
at reduced rates. SAMUEL INGA LL. pom 
wn tl ten teen one 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo-place, and 52, King William-street, City. 
THE CHISHOLM, Chai 
RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. Deputy. Chairman, 
The Annual General Meetinz of this Societ 
22nd of May, when a Report of the business oh = 
presented, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory progress,— 
the new policies issued Ts by one-third the number of those 
of 1849, and the claims being fully one-fourth under the estimate 
After considering a very careful valuation of assets and liabilities, 
it was resolved to allow a reduction of 30 per Cent. on the Pre- 
Miums payable on all Policies on the participating scale, on which 
five or more aunual payments had been previously made. 
a is allowed for half the Annual ?remiums for the first five 
a following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 











ti 
Age Annual Reducti 
Amount F eduction Annual 
when romnten Premium | Premium 
Assured hitherto paid.| 30 per Cent. | ow payable. 
20 | £100 £0176 | £653 |£41 3 
25 1000 2300 618 0 ™ : ; 
335 1500 4315 0 | 13 2 6 3012 6 
45 2000 sil s | a 36 56 8 2 





A. B. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


Actuary— 

‘Solictor—— William Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 

the security ofan Assurance fund of three hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, and an income of 74,0001. a year, arising from 
the issue of 7,000 Policies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 


Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
to 80 per cent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five 
yearly premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy may 
either be added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 


annual premium. 
Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other office, — for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
certain sum is secured to the Potiey-holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 





Premiums to Assure £100. | Whole Term. 


Age. | One Year. ‘Seven Years. With Profits | Without Profits. 











20 | £017 8 £019 1 £1 15 10 £1 11 10 
30 118 127 | 255 2 

40 150, 169 307 21410 
50 ut 119 10 | 468 4o0u 
60 324 swe fr 62s 6 010 


One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 





" ==, 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANG 
SUCIETY. _—-~"° su 
apita 550,000, 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Mereantile and ordinary riske 
scriptions may be insured at this Office, while upon all I Of alta 
a return of “_r cent. of the Profits of the Office Tonic 
cally made. The insured are nevertheless free from aly Peri 
sibility on account of its engagements; and the rates of prentee 
are in no cases higher than those charged by other Offices 

uo such return. For Prospectuses apply at No. 6, Cresent et 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, or Surrey-street, Norwich, Xe 














TO LIFE INSURERS 
WHO CONSIDER SECURITY AND ESTABLISHED REPr. 
TATION OF IMPORTANCE IN LIFE OFFICES, 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM. 
PANY (FIRE and LIFE), instit 82 
by Royal Charter. ted 1006, ond Tncorporaeg 
No. 37, CORNHILL, LONDON ; EDINBURGH ana DUBLIY, 
The large paid-up Capital and Accumulations of 
carefully invested, afford the most absolute security to theta 
with this Corporation, which has been Twenty-seven Yj 
shed. — 
Governor—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
The ad aye. With thie, Of Pet. 
e advan nsurers wi this UO i 
that can be desired, whether considered in poink 4 = al 
SECURITY, 
MODERATE RATES of PREMIUM, 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS, or the 
LARGE PERIODICAL ADDITIONS made to th olicieg 
The practical effects resulting from this system will eel 
seen by the following Extracts from the Company's buokg:— 
Adiitions made to Policies of 1,000. each. 











Age First Bonus for | Second Bonus for|  TotalSum” 
when SEVEN Years, FIVE Years, | payable in cag 
Assured. | from 1834 to 1841, | from 1+41 to 1846. |" of Death 
| —— 
30 £133 7 6 £72 3 8 | £1205 n ¢ 
35 13519 0 73 37 109 37 
40 138 15 6 7497 1213 5] 
45 14229 0 7618 9 Li 79 
50 148 17 6 81 8 4 1230 5.0 
The next Division of Profits will take place at Ist August, 1a, 


beivg an interval of Five ears; and persons open ich 
previouste that date will participate in the Division. ine Folie 
i jurances at the reduced rates. 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTTON. 
President—Right Hon. EARL of MANSFIELD. 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the EARL of SEAFIELD, 


Charles Balfour, Esq. Richard Oliverson, Esq. 

3 = Robert Gillespie, Esq. J. R. Robertson, Esq. i, 
=a, J. E. Goodhart, Esq. HH. F. Sandeman, ksq. = 5 
S25 H. M. Kemshead, Esq. G. Ramsay, Esq., M a 
2%= John Kingston, Esq. of the Company. &y 
ons F. G. Smith, Esq. Secretury, =. 
eES London Joint- tock Bank, Bankers, # 
Ben . E n, Esq. Surgeon aa 

8 Messrs. Oliversou, Denby & | avie, Solicitors, 5 


Samuel Beazley, Esq. Surveyor. 
Forms for Proposals, and Prospectuses, containing all thenecs 
sary particulars, may be had at any ot the Company's Uffices,ané 
of the Agents throughout the Country. 
F. G. SMITH, Secretary to the London Board, 
37, Cornhill, London. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1x06, 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,192,918. 
Annual Income, £150,000, Bonuses Declared, £748,000, 
Claims paid since the establish ment of the Ottice, £2,001,40), 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY, 
Directors. : 
The Rev. James Sherman, Chairman. _ 
Henry. Blencowe Churehill, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry b. Alexander, Esq, William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. George und, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick Squire. Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird William Henry Stone, Fsq. 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. re Capt. William, John Williams, 
J. A. # t. Esy. Managi irector. 
Physician—Johu Maclean, M.D. B.S.S... 29, U pper Montague-stret, 
Montague-square. 








NINETEEN. TWENTIETHS UF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction ot ’remiums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 























Date | Bonuses added subse 
of | Sum Original Premium. lquently, to be further 

Policy. | Insured. | iner annually. 
806 £79 1010 Extinguished | £1222 3 0 
1811 1000 3319 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 34 16 10 ditto | 114 18 10 

Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 

Policy Sum Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
No. Date. | Insured. | added. | to be further ineressed 

sa | 1807 | £900 | £99212 1 £1863 18 1 
1174 1810 1200 | 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1320 5000 3553 17 8 855817 8 





1 
Prospectuses and o- particulars may be obtained upon er 
tion to the Agents of the (Office, in al 1e principa 
Jnited Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No 
t-atreet. 


0. sie 
tg GREAT EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 

newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pookevsia 
the size of a Walnut, to discern minute objects at a dis' - ‘oe 
from four to five miles, which is found te be invaluable, AME 
Exhibition, and to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and G 
KEEPERS. Price 10. 10. sent free.— TELESCOPES. Lado 
most important LN VENTION in TELESCOPES, p: ones oe 
extraordimary powers, that some, 3) inches, with a. hire and 
piece. will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons Saturn's neal 
the Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, @¢ ® - 
sizes for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting. Military purports. ite 
Upera and Race course Glasses with wonderful powers 8 mabe 
object can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant.- tf Lindsdf 
newly-invented preserving Spectacles, Invisible and 2 bcsore 
Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme deafness. — ae saree 
& B. -OLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albemarie* 








The Medical Officers attend every dav at Throgmorton-street, at 
a quarter before 2 o’olock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 





Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 
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LKING and C O.,, | 
E PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 


NHE NEW FISH CARVING KNIVES and 
FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY & CO. respectfully inform their 
customers that their STUCK ofthese useful articles is ready for 





RING SLLVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &o 

BAN rally to call attention to their Est 

Barre REGENT STREET. | \ LONDON; 

45, MOORGATE-STREET, s 
Manufactory, NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 

spite of which places they have always an extensive stock of 

; 01 ; 

their own prvdes feel the necessity. of informing the public, that 

one id as * Klectro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process, offer 
nero for their manufacture, unless sach articles bear their 

Patent Mark, viz. “ £, & Co. under a crown.” ame . 

ssti , Drawings, and Prices sent y pos! 

Hetimates, splating and Gilding as usual. 


aa FY ‘ ala 
WOLFF & SON’S newly-invented CRETA 
LEVIS, or PERMANENT DRAWING CHALKS, in 
qesar, in every variety of colour—E. WOLFF & SUN beg to 
that they have, by the introduction ofgreat improvemeuts in 
we Creta Levis, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
their is: and effects can now be p ual to Water Colour 
ines, without the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, aud rich- 
tean be cut to a fine point, and is thus capable of giving a 
delicate outline. For Sketching from Nature, the great ad- 
rer yages resulting from the adoption of the Creta Levis must be 
Sprious. as, without the use of water, palette, brushes, &c., all the 
Joys tints can be obtained with a truthfulness that cannot be 
= _and by their compact form may be carried any distance 
ithout the slightest inconvenience ; thus superseding every other 
Dethod in general use. ‘i he drawings may be carried ina portfolio 
‘with safety, as. unlike other Crayons, they will neither rub off nor 
goffer injury by coming in contact with the usual contents of a 
portfolio. The Creta Levis, unlike the indelible or wax Crayons, 

will not be affected by heat or change of cliinate. 

Wolff & Son's Improvep Crayon Papen is the best for the Creta 





Vatather box, containing a set of = incedar .. ee ( 


° ” w 108, 
* * o Mu te 
eS ie oe ee 
Assorted colours without box perdozen 68, 
Lake, Cobalt, and Ultramarine 128, 


The Creta Levis may also be had in Crayons without cedar, in 


ve. 
ee ratte Card, containing the whole of the shades and 
colours of the Creta Levis, with their names and numbers at- 
tached to each shade, price 18. each, 


PERMANENT BLACK SKETCHING PENCILS, 
B B. Very Black, for Foreground. 

H B. Middle Tint. 
N. Neutral Tint, for Distances. | 
These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for Sketching Heads and 
Landscapes, and are capable of producing a beautiful eff with 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may 

be placed in a portfolio without fear of injury. 

'o be had of Ackermann, Regent-street ; Ackermann, Strand ; 
Clifford, Piccadilly ; Houghton, Poultry (City); and all Artists’ 
Colourmen and respectable Stationers; and at the Manufactory, 
%, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 2 

%,* See Specimens at the Crystal Palace, Class 30, Fine Arts, 
No. 129. 


bes, per dozen. 





R. E. T. ARCHER, Hovse Decorator and 
FURNISHING UPHOLSTERER, 451, Oxford-street, re- 
spectfully invites the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to his 
unigue Selection of Inlaid, Marqueterie and Boule Cabinets, Pier 
Tables, &c. with Ormolu Mountings, and Choice Specimens of 
Savres Porcelain, Inlaid Writing Tables, Devonport Flower Stands, 
Toilette Cups, Card Lacks, &e. &c. The whole are the produce of 
one vast consignment, and afford an opportunity to Connoisseurs in 
these rare articles of virta. 
House Decorations and Upholstery in every Branch. 
Houses of any magnitude completely Furnished. 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LUN DON.—Cabinet Furniture of every description at 
marked prices— Brussels Carpet, 2s. 6d. per yard—Damask Cur- 
tains, ld. per yard and upwards; Ditto, in Silk and Worsted 
bric), nearly two yards wide, at &s, per yard—The best 
is that can be de, cut to any dime 2s. 3d. per 
. The largest Manufactory in London for ver Hangings, 
oglish and French Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 
the Mansion, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished. 
. nr , r nn ~ 
O ARCHITECTS, SCULPTORS, 
BUILDERS, STONE and MARBLE MASONS, &e. &c. 
~ALABASTERK QUARRIES, CHELLASTON, near DERBY.— 
Alabaster in Blocks of almost any size, and of very superior 
quality, may now be obtained from these Quarries on application 
to Messrs. JOSEPH SMITH & SONS, 
HORNLNGLOW, near BURTON-ON-TKENT, 
This stone was extensively used during the Middle Ages 
Monuments and other Ecclesiastical Decorations. and sin 
period until now has not been obtained in blocks of any size. Its 
@lour is white, and beautifully variegated. It is easily worked, 
and capable of taking a high polish, which renders it suitabie fur 
every kind of internal House Decoration. . 
A beautiful Monument, copied from that of Queen Philip a, in 
Westininst: r Abbey, and made from this Alabaster, is now exhibit- 
ing in the Crystal Palace. 
, A Statue of the late Earl Powis, from the same material, is now 
in the hands of the sculptor, Mr. £. Richardson, Melbury-terrace, 
London. 


























THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
I COMPANY. 
COALS FROM YORKSHIRE, 





Loaded | Delivered 
into Carts (within Five 
or Miles ofthe 

Barges. | Station. 


Per Ton. | Per T n. 
a Quality House Coals: —- " 





| 
| 
ield, Cooper & Faulds, ilk | 
Newton, raber 40. Silkstone | 7 
Charlesworth a °° ¢ Collieries. ay _ 
nd Quality House Coals : | 
Loid Fitzwilliam’s Elsecar Collieries | 123 6 16 0 
Steam or Furnace Coals ditto } 13 6 16 0 
ers’ Coals : | 
West Riding and Cartley Colliery |} 43 16 9 
| | 


Se eee ee eee 
gosh to be paid on siving the order, or on delivery. Beyoud 
T miles from this Station, 6d. per ton per mile extra. 
ac? ouly Coal Office of the «reat Northern Railway is within 
Station. and care should be taken to address orders to the 
undersigned, by name. CULES CHILD, 
Sole Londen Agena Oe the sale of Coals con- 
sigued to the King’s Cross Station. 
Oval Offices, King's Cross Statio % " 
London, J une 27, 1851, 





In silver plated the prices are from 24s. the pair; in 
silver, from 84s. the pair.—47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from 
Gracechurch-street. 


G UTTA PERCHA ESTABLISHMENT, 98, 

New Bond-street. A. THORN & CO. Looking Glass, Pic- 
ture, and Print Frames, Console tables, Brackets, Chandeliers, 
Cornices, and other decorations. The Trade supplied Same terms 


as atthe Gutta Percha Company's Works, 18, Wharf-road, City- 
road, London. 
spoT + = - = 
GAk ETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not lable wo get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place thew within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. frum fire and thieves. C. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Live 1; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester ; aud Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 
YARD.—Purchasers of ground Coffee are most respectfully 
informed that DAKIN & COMPANY continue to supply it pure, 
ov mixed with Chicory—as may be desired ; and that,in order to 
prevent the possibility of any mistake arising, every package of 
ure ground Coffee is marked Pure Coffee. 

AKIN & COMPANY, TEA MERCHANTS AND PATENTEES 
FUR ROASTING COFFEE IN SILVER CYLINDERS, 
NU MBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 

Visitors to London may save a considerable portion of their 
railway expenses by purchasing their ‘eas and Coffees at Number 
One, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


N EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 

HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
the purpose of keeping every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
their Stock will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap 






































Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely ornamented tubular- 
pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and 
pattern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Kooms are sufficiently 
extensive to allow them to fit up a varicty, both in Polished Birch 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and French, and also of Ja- 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
that is made; they have also a general assortment of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as wellas Bedding, and with- 
out attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest class 
of Furniture issold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their 
new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle by 
which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain and 
simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive character, 
are of well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and warranted. 

Heal & Sen's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 

196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road, London. 
1 NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &c.—DU 

BARRY’S HEALTH-REsTORING FOOD for INVALIDS 
and INFANTS. 

THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconveuience, or expense, as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for neryous, stomachic. intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
oppression, distension, palpitation, eruption of the skin, rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomach during preguancey, at 
sea, and under all other circumstances, debility in the aged as 
well as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &c. 
A few out of 50,000 cures :— 

Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia: from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies :—**I have derived considerable benefit from your Keva- 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure No. 4 —Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, 
nervousness, asthma, couch, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings have been removed by Du 
Barry's qxeclions fvod.—Maria Jolly Wortham, Ling, near Diss, 
Norfo 

Cure, No. 180:—* Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, 
indigestion, aud debility, from which I had suffered great misery, 
and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effee- 
tually cured by Du Barry’s Food in a very short time.—W. R. 
Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” 

Cure, No. 4. * Eight years’ d 







yspepsia, nervousness, debility, 
with Nps, s ms, and nausea, which my servant had con- 
sulted the adv of many, have been effectually removed by Du 
Barry’s delicious food in a very short*time. I shall be happy to 
auswer any inquiries.—Rey. John W. Flavell, Kiddlingtou Rec- 
tory, Norfolk.” 

Yo. 1,609:—* Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pains 
eck and left arm, and general debility, which rendered my 
ble, have been radically removed by Lu Barry’s 
iart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” 

Similar testimonials from William Hunt, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, King’s College, Cambridge, who, after suffering 60 years from 
partial paralysis, has regained the use of his limbs ina very short 
time upon this excellent food; Major-General Thomas King, Ex- 
mouth; the Nev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of 
functional disorders ; Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley, record- 
ing the cure of a lady trom constipation and sickness during preg- 
nancy; Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing Vicarage, Waltham- 
cross, Herts, a cure of extreme nervousness, indigestion, and 
gatherings ; Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near Liverpool, a 
cure of 10 years’ dyspepsia and nervous irritability ; Drs. Ure and 
Harv ames Shorland, Esq., No. 3, Sydney-terrace, Reading, 
Surgeon in the 96th Regiment,a cure of dropsy ; James 
Porter, Esq., Athol-street, Perth, a cure of 15 years’ cough, with 
general debility. The only remedy which has obtained 50,000 
testimonials of cures of the above and many other complaints, 
many of which had resisted all other modes of treatment, and 
been abandoned as incurabie. 

As a measure of precaution against Ervalenta, Arabian Revalenta, 
Lentil Powder, Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, and other 
spurious and injurious imitations, Messrs. Du Barry & Co. have 
appointed such agents in London and the country, whose high 
respectability is an additional guarantee to the public of the 
genuineness of their health-restoring food. Thus in London are 
agents—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, purveyors to Her 
Majesty the Queen; Hedges & Butler, 155, Kegent-street; and 
through all respectable grocers, chemists, and medicine venders. 
In canisters, suitably packed for all climates, and with full in- 
structions, 5lb. 11s; 121b, 228.; super refined, 51b. 228, ; 10 1b. 33s. 
The 10 lb and 12 Ib. carriage free 200 miles on receipt of post- 
office order.—Du Barry & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London. 


REV. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY ON NERVOUSNESS. 
Twenty-sixth ‘I housand, . ” 

PAMPHLET.—NOVEL OBSERVATIONS 

on the Causes, and Perfect and ofcen Speedy Cure of NER- 
vuUs, MINDand HEAD COMPLAINTS, &c., with numerous 
cases, testimonials, &c., will be cheerfully frauked to every address 
if one stamp is sent to the author, 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford- 
square, London. 





























G ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 


Cream-laid Nore Paper, 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto,s 
quires for ls , Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. 100. Best Seali 
Wax, 14 sticks for Is. Card Plate en; raved for 28. 6d. ; 100 


Cards printed for 2s. 6d. A choice Collection of Dressing Cases, 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelo Boxes, 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Catlery, &c, at WILLIA LOCK- 
WOOD’s, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remit 
for 308. sent carriage free. 

*x* The finest Eau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lla 
per case of six bottles. 


OOD WINE.—GerorGE Onwuyn, | and 3, 
Catherine-street, Strand, is now offering pure PORT WINE, 
fresh bottled, but fit for immediate drinking, at 30s. per dozen. 
Sherry, a genuine whol wine, jed for invalids, at 
308. per dozen, and old bottled Port at 36s. per dozen, Warrani 
in each instance free from Cape or admixture. The stock open for 
inspection. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imports the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
dall Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
aud by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
so permeny digest the food. 

he daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
safeguard to health. 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester; and also by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen and Merchants, Loudon ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sauce. 

N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle 
METCALF E & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—Tne Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them 
in the most effectua] and extraordinary manner, and is famous 
for the hairs notcoming loose,is. Animproved Clothes Brush, 
that cleans in athird part of the usual time, and incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Venetrating Hair Brushes, with 
the durable unbleached Russian bristles.which do not soften 
like common hair. Flesh Brushes of improved graduated 
and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in the most 
surprising and successful manner. The genuine Smyrna 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorption, 
vitality, and durability, by means of direct Sngectansent, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destruetive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.'s Sole Establishment 
130 8, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.— Beware of the words“ From Metcalfe's” adopted by 
some honees 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 


DER, 2a. per box. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 

an excellent Remedy for Acidities. Heartburn, Headache. 

Gout, and Indigestion : as a Mild Aperient it is admirably adapted 

for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD & CO., yn | 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, (General Agents for the Impro 


Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 
OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 
invention connected with Dental Surgery has been intro- 
duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George-street, Hanover-square : it 
is the production of an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of AhTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or licatures. They 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from 
the originals by the closest observer. They will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction of an 
Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation, and will support an 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. The invention is of importance to many 
persons, and those who are interested init should avail themselves 
of Mr. Howard’s NEW DISCOVERY, 
ET Ay 
VHE TEETH and BREATH.—A good set of 
Teeth ever insures favourable impressions, while their pre- 
servation is of the utmost importance to every individual, both as 
regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for the purpose, ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, stands unrivalled in its 
capability of embetlishing, purifying, and preserving the teeth to 
the latest period of life. It will be found to eradicateall tartar and 
coneretions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled 
surface, remove spots of incipient decay, render the guins firm and 
red, and thus fix the teeth firmly in their sockets; and frem its 
aromatic influence impart sweetness and purity to the breath, 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. Beware of spurious imitations. The cenuine 
article has the words ‘A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton- 
garden,’ engraved on the Government stamp affixed on each.— Sold 
by them and by Chemistsand Perfumers, aon lone 
, y 
O MORE GRAY HAIR.—The COLUM- 
BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is scentless and 
harmless as pure water, is easily applied, aud immediately imparts 
to the hair a natural and permanent brown or black, without 
staining the skin. This inimitable and never-failing hair dye hag 
stood the test of upwards of fifteen years, and is pronounced by 
thousands who have used it to be unequalled. Mr. or Mrs. UNWIN 
may be consulted daily. Private rooms, and experienced assi-tants 
in attendance to dye the hair. Sold wholesale and retail by Unwin 
& Albert, Court Hairdressers (established twenty years), 24, Pic- 
cadilly, in cases, at 7s. Gd., 108, 6d.. and 2is, Forwarded on receipt 
of an order, payable at the Post-office, Piccadilly 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS, is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and ingiving ita 
blooming and charming appearance, being at once @ most fragrant 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove 
Sun-burn, Kedness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &¢., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only fora short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautifal.—Seld in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using 
it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


: : 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS, a certain Cure for 
BILE, HEADACHES, and also for WEAK and DE- 
KANGED STOMACHS.—Incurable diseases, affecting the heart, 
the liver, or the lungs, are frequently engendered by inattention 
to the disordered state of the stomach, which causes loss of ») pe- 
tite, loss of strength, and loss of energy. To counteract these dis- 
tressing symptoms it ix only necessary totakea few doses of Hol- 
loway’s inestimable Pills, which will be the means of purifying 
the blood, and thereby give u healthy action to the vital functions, 

Their effect on the srstem is such asto imperceptibly restore tot 
soundest health and strength even the most weakened constitu- 
tions.—Sold by all venders of medicines; and at Professor Hol- 


























































loway’s establishment, 244, 8! 
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SUMMER BOOKS. This day is published, 8vo. 6d. Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. po 
5 RY HALL WE KEEP THE CRYSTAL PALACE ERDINAND CASTLETON —4 
UMMER TIME. in the COUNT r By and have RIDING and WALKING in all Weathers, among “ If any one of our readers is disposed to relis} a No 
the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT. Second Edition. 5s. FLOWERS, SCULPTURE, and FOUNTAINS? interesting tale of domestic life, we think he will woe mle and 
° i y DEN J8. in’ The tone of the work is coloured b disap. 
GAZPACHO 3 OF, SUMMER MONT HS in John Murray, Albemarle-street. feeling which cannot be too highly commended.” = 
SPAIN. By WM. G. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, . & W. Boone, Publish 
Cambridge. Cheaper Edition. 52. This day, price 48. Fr cen —_ _ be hd, recently pethged, 
AUVERGNE,. PIEDMONT, and SAVOY: I O ANCHE! POEMS, chiefly Lyrical. DENTON HALL: a Novel. 3 vols, 8 
‘a Summer Ramble. By CHARLES RICHARD WELD. 8s. 6d. By THOMAS SMIBERT. _ a 9 Post 8yo, 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. Also, price 13. = ow ready, 8vo. price 28. sewed, 
NEW VOLUME OF DoDSsLEY's AND Rivinctoss |GONGS OF CONSOLATION, AN ESSAY on CHURCH REFORM, 
. By KATHARINE BARLAND. England expects every Man to do his Duty.” 
ANNUAL REGISTER. " P 
Edinburgh: J. Hogg. London: Rh. Groombridge & Sons. CONTENTS. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 18s. ——— 1. What is Truth ? answered 
‘ ry; ‘ } a . 
T\.HE ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View of NEW GARDENING PERIODICAL, 2. What is Superstition ? answered. 
the History and Politics of the YEAR 1850. Now ready, price 1s, crown 4to, No. 1 of > fiespentons Sates  bechstnal het : 
Rivingtons; Longman & Co.; J. M. Richardson ; Hamilton & HE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN: a 5. Reform the only escape for Protestanten™™ out. 
Co. ; Simpkin & Co. J. Rodwell; Houlston & Stoneman ; G. Monthly Magazine, of Hardy and Half-hardy Plants; with | London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers 
Lawford; Cowie & Co.; Capes & Son; Smith, Elder & Co.; | Five Figures on Steel, drawn and coloured in the best style of Art. | watchard & S = = a. tioners’ Hall - court. 
. Washbourne; H. G. Bohn; J. Bumpus; Waller & Son; 3, ~ “ é atchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly; and J. Darling, Little Queen. 
J. Thomas; L. Booth; W. J. Cleaver; G. Routledge ; J. Green; | ___London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers-hall-court. _|_ street, Lincolu’s Tnn. een: 


G, Willis ; and W. Heath. 
a : LITERAL TRANSLATION of the KONX OMPAX. 
ARNOLD'S SCHOOL CLASSICS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. REVELATION of ST. JOHN the DIVINE, on Definite | Just published, and will be sold only at the marked price, te 
In 12mo. price 5a. 6d. Rules of Translation, and an English Version of the same ; as also HE CRYSTAL BRUNNEN: a § oa. 
ELECTIONS from CICERO, Part III., con- | of the Gospel of St. John, and of the Epistles of John aug Jude. ukihibien cf van ' ong of the 
wept muscupan Disrurabions, wait Exc. | By ERAS SUE osm; tie aomengas ita wy RONX omPax. 
ev. R. B, PAUL, M.A. and edited by the Rev. THOMAS Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 3s.6d. _|_yRobert Cocks & Co.,6, New Burlington-street, Publishers to Her 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late ee < seth —_ 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. NCR OF TONORANCE . 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place : DEFENCE OF IGNO CE. THE NEW ROMANCE. 
igtorss, ‘ P A , 
Ot whom may be had, by the same Editor, - By the Author of ‘ How to make Home Unhealthy. Just published, elegantly bound, price 5s, 
SELECTIONS from CICERO, with ENG- London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. HAN AND CATAR;; or, the Two Racgs 
LISH NOTES (from the best and most recent sources). Part I. ; i ' 
containing Orations: the Fourth against Verres; the Orations nD = = ae . on x 0 BLE: “The story is so interesti S ty ters so well 
against Catiline; and that for the Poet Archias. 4s. Part II. O C 4 >| and the whole so well written, that we would strongly reeo 
containing EpistLes: arranged in the order oftime ; with accounts Or, HOW, WHEN, and WHERE TO DINE, and WHERE | jts perusal to ail our readers.”—Court Journal 
of the Consuls, events of each year, &c. 58. i 


SERMONS BY THE REV. D. W. MARKS. 



































TO AVOID DINING. With Practical Hints to Cooks, &€. “The author has acquitted himself of his diffi 
With a Frontispiece by Piz. okill, and a refined literary taste: ‘ond his book will t be ee i 
93. Pi illy. much interest.”— Morning Advertiser. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. Volume I. of Leaden: Chapman & Hall, 198, Plocedilily “The author displays tech knowledge of human nature, ang 
ERMON Ss, PREACHED on VARIOUS Now ready, Vol. 10, high descriptive power.”—Literary Gazette. 
OCCASIONS, by the Rev. D. W. MARKS, at the West HIERS, Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court, 
London Synagogue of British Jews. ? Tome 10. 8vo. 58. entiigaes sti eee eeiaoedeveeeneinandtegetin 
Published by Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster-row. To be had : “ ) 
also of the ‘Author, 48, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. MAURICE (Le Baron) De la Défense Na- BOHN 'S STABDARD LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
Just blished, price 1.6. oo) <gpeaniig tionale en Angleterre, 8vo. with Maps, 58. R. GREGORY’S LETTERS on the EVI. 
ust pu » 1 . ; k: 37, Soho- DENCES, DOCTRINES, and DUTIES of th 
HE RULE of FAITH, as maintained by the Dulau & Co, Foreign = sellers, 3 “ square. TIAN RELIGION. sth Edition, improved, Post Bre Pa | 
Fathers, and the Church of England: a SERMON, preached Cheap Edition, price 1s. 6d., 330 pages and Woodcuts, Henry G. Bohn, York-street, C t 
before the University, in the Cathedral Chureh of Christ, inOx-| FIFE AT THE WATER CURE; or, a stein a 
ford, on the Fifthy the Rev. . B. PUSEY, D.D. Ld MONTH at MALVERN. By RJ. LANE, “AERA..| T ONDON AND THE EXHIBITION._Tm 
Regius Professor of Hebrew ; Canon of Christ Church ; late Fellow | Lithographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty; and (by permission) STRANGER IN LONDON; or, VISITORS’ COMPA 
of Oriel Col 3 ition, A bighy intresting ind amusing Diaty of Household | NJQN to the METROPOLIS and its Environs; with an Hise 
Oxford: John Henry Parker, and 377, Strand, London; and | Water Cure Science.”—Pioneer. rical aud Descriptive Sketch of the Great Exhibition, by CYRUS 
sold by Rivingtons, 8 Paul's Churchyard, and Waterlooplace, | 8 gn hs REDDING. I b Wood Engravings. Price ts. 
London ; and Thomas Harrison, Leeds. | W. Horsell, 13, Paternoster-row ; and all Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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Early in July will be published, in 8vo., Divisions I. and IL., price 2s. each, and Volume I. price 5s., of the 


HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION 
MONARCHY IN FRANCE: 


BEING A SEQUEL TO THE ‘HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS;’ 


By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE; 


AND FORMING THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF WORKS TO BE SELECTED FROM THE BEST CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF FRANCE, 
AND TO BE PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN LONDON AND PARIS. 





To THE TRADE AND THE PuBLIC.— 

On behalf of the Author and the Proprietors of the above important History, your assistance is solicited in circulating the only authorized and complete English version, that can 
‘be published in this country, of a work towards which the distinguished reputation of its Author must direct European attention, and which, from its recognizing the justice of that 
monarchical policy pursued by our government, in order to check the grasping ambition of Napoleon, cannot fail to be deeply interesting to the British Nation. 

__ Hitherto the Copyright laws have been expounded with great illiberality towards the literary genius of Foreigners. While a species of protection has been offered to their inven 
tive faculties, conditionally upon their submitting to the frequently prohibitory taxation of the Patent laws, the barbarism of the feudal ages has been perpetuated, even to the present 
day, in withholding from their more intellectual productions all legal recognition of “ right, title, and interest.” The more just interpretation of these laws, as pronounced by Lord 
Campbell in a recent case, has led to the certainty of this questio vexata being speedily established upon a basis more in unison with the enlightened and progressive spirit of the age. 

At the present moment the respective governments of the English and French nations are arranging the details of an international law, under which the rights of the Author and 
‘the Artist will be reciprocally gnised and protected. That this law will be in force long before the publication of the latter volumes of the ‘History oF THE ResToRATios’ is 
quite evident ; but until sufficient measures be taken to repress a traffic, justly disgraced by the name of literary piracy, the Author and Proprietors of the present work are resol 
to oppose its dishonesty by every justifiable means at their command. 

. In Belgium, where they are liable to be more audaciously robbed than even English Publishers are by the Transatlantic corsairs of New York and Philadelphia, owing to the short 
dlistance which intervenes between Belgium and France, allowing the reproduction of a work of many hundred pages within the limited space of 24 hours after its first publication, & 
novel means of defending their rights has been adopted. It is the simultaneous distribution of the work throughout that piratical kingdom, at a price against which the “ brava 
Belges” cannot possibly compete ; for even if they do not pay the Author they must be at the cost of composing the types—an expense which the legitimate Proprietors of the 
text are enabled to economize by making the same composition serve for printing the editions disposed of in both countries. 

In England the rights of the Author and the Proprietors will be maintained by certain passages (as essential to the work as the Prince of Denmark to the play of Hamlet) being 
originally written by the author in the English language. Priority of publication will take place in this country, so that the circulation of any other English version, professing to te 
translate from the French edition the facts and opinions substantially comprised in the passages above alluded to, may be at once restrained. 

Finally, in maintaining a right heretofore disputed, the first effort is not devoted to a work of minor import, awakening no curiosity, but to the labours of a great writer com: 
manding extensive admiration and sympathy :—it is towards the last production of the Historian of the ‘ Ginonpists’ that your co-operation and support are solicited. 














LONDON—VIZETELLY & COMPANY, 135, FLEET-STREET, 
(Printers and Publishers for the Proprietors.) 


PARIS—Cu. GOSSELIN, PAGNERRE, FURNE, LECOU, LIPPERT. 
18, Rue de Seine ; 55, Rue St. André des Arts; 10, Rue du Bouloy. 


The French Edition may be obtained at the London, and the English Edition at the Paris Establishments. 











Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street. in the county of ‘Middlesex rinter, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and pub- 
lished by Jonw Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellingtcn-street aforesaid ; and ‘sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: ft 
Scoruanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for InELaND, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin—Saturday, July 5, 1851. 
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